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SIX-CYLINDER CARRIAGES 



G pNSTANT, sincere eflfort toward a log^cal 
resuit bas made the Packard réputation. 

The confidence of a patron cannot be bought 
by a bargain. Good will gravitâtes where it 
is deserved. It cannot be bestowed or trans- 
ferred at pleasure. 

Packard success is due to Packard principles 
and Packard product — backed by a per¬ 
manent organization. 

THE BRIDGE BUILDER’S FACTOR OF SAFETY 
IS BUILT INTO PACKARD CARS AND TRUCKS 

Packard Motor Car Company,Detroit 

LINCOLN BICHWAY CÔNTRIBUTOR 

Ask the m a n who owns one 
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Tiffany & Co. 


FeaTURES OF THE HOUSE OP 

Tiffany & Co. 

Pearls Jewelry Silverware 
Stationery Bronzes and China 

High Standards Perfected 
Products Moderate Prices 

Manufacturers and Importers 

Branches in Paris and London 

IHt Mail Order Department 

IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOVN 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Fifth Avenue and 37IBStreet 
New York 


Kindly : 
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Punctures 

Investigations prove that with “Nobby 
Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less 
than with the average tire. 

The big, thick “nobs” on “Nobby 
Tread” Tires stand out so far from the 
shoe that nails, glass, sharp stones, etc., 
hardly ever reach the shoe. 

Study the “nobs” their size, their 


90% Less 

thickness, and the way they are placed, 
and you will understand why. 

And remember this—you hâve got to 
wear out these big, thick, tough “nobs” 
before you even start to wear out the 
extra strong tire underneath—that is one 
reason why experts call “NobbyTreads.” 


Two Tires in One 

The original wear-resisting quality, the quantity of rubber, the methods of con¬ 
struction—ail hâve been rigidly maintained in “Nobby Tread” Tires, and main- 
tained regardless of cost and regardless of price compétition 

“Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the 
World, and they are REAL anti-skid Tires. Based solely upon their remarkable 
mileage records, 

“ Nobby Tread *’ Tires 

are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material— 
BUT any adjustments are on a basis of 

3,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of vétéran motorists now use **Nobby Tread** Tires on their front and 
rear wheels through all seasons, because they are such phénoménal mileage tires and real anti-skid tires. 


United States Tire Company 

DO NOT BE TALKED ÏNTO A SUBSTITUTE 

Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Tread’* Tiret. If he bas no stock on hand, intitt that 
he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 

NOTE THIS:-Dealer. who tell UNITED STATES TIRES tell the beit of everything. 
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What’s The Trouble With Ulster? 

G. K. Chesterton Cables The Answer 

See Page 667 
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Improved Standards of Living 

The Part MAGAZINE ADVERTISING Plays 
in Bringing this About. 


■ HEX we think of it we realize what an 
important part advertising bas played 
in improving our standards of living. 
We live in an âge when we are no longer 
content to continue doing things in the same way 
that our fathers and grandfathers did them. 

Advertising bas been tbe means by wbicb we 
bave learned not to accept, blindly, drudgery of 
any description. It bas stimulated us to keep on 
looking for better metbods of doing everything. 
It bas made familiar to us innumerable labor- 
saving devices by tbe use of wbicb we bave 
been able to do our work more efficiently, more 
quickly and witb less expenditure of effort and 
money. 

Tbus, througb advertising, in a multiplicity of 
ways our leisure bours bave been increased. Not 
only bas advertising enabled us to bave more 
time for récréation and mental cultivation, but it 
bas also been tbe means by wbicb we bave learned 
bow to utilize our bours of ease. 

Advertising bas proved a wonderful metbod for 
spreading educational influences. It bas brougbt 
tbe written Works of tbe greatest minds of tbe âges 
witbin reacb of millions and millions. 

It bas made educational advantages a possibil- 
ity for untold tbousands dwelling remote from 
centers of learning. 


In tbe dissémination of tbe most varied and 
practical kind of information advertising in itself 
is an educator. 

It bas taugbt us tbe great gospel of “tbe better 
way of doing everytbing.” It bas taugbt us bow 
to clean our bornes witbout using a broom. It 
bas given us music witbout ability or effort on 
our part. It bas completely cbanged our kitcbens 
and dining-tables. It bas taugbt us différences in 
varions kinds of foods. It bas sbown us bow to 
dress better, and bas unified tbe question of style 
for tbe village and tbe city. 

Advertising bas taugbt us bow to tell quality 
and wbere to look for it. Wben we tbink of our 
knowledge on tbis subject alone we begin to real¬ 
ize part of our debt to advertising. 

It bas taugbt us tbat a manufacturer's name on 
a produel is as much a guarantee of ils genuineness 
as his name on a check. Advertising bas taugbt 
bim and us tbat be must stand as responsible for 
tbe one as be will for tbe otber. 

We know to-day tbat tbe manufacturer, wbo 
puts bis name on an article and advertises it, must 
maintain its quality. We would not purebase 
more tban once if be did not. 

Advertised products are tberefore in a sense a 
protection for us. Tbey are a guarantee of per¬ 
manent quality. 

(^Read the rest of this on page 6) 
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Wholesome Fiction 

versus Scavenger Fiction 


By E. W. REYNOLDS 


Some people read “scavenger” fiction from 
choice. Others read it in order to be, as they 
imagine, up to date. But many read it be- 
cause it cornes into their hands Üke a thief in 
the night. 

Books do not bave to be unclean to be inter- 
esting, nor do they hâve to be uninteresting to 
be good literature. 

The “high-brow” with an overbalanced ar- 
tistic sense, who livrites fiction with his rules 
of English in one hand and his tea-table éti¬ 
quette in the other, writes good literature and his 
books are clean, but — they are uninteresting. 

The “literary scavenger” with genius, using 
material that decent writers reject and putting 
it in form so attractive that it appeals to the 
baser émotions of men and womeu, affording 
them thrills that respectability will not permit 
them in public, writes good literature and his 
books are interesting—to some readers—but 
they are unclean. 

It is no sign that a book is wholesome, or 
good literature, because it is found in the var¬ 
ions lists of “best sellers.” Neither is it proof 
that the book is crude, or unclean. 

But it is true, of every book that gains the 
distinction of being a “best seller,” that it has 
in it something, besides literary style, that 
makes a strong appeal for readers. 

This is also true: A wholesome book crudely 
written frequently fiuds its way into the “best 
seller” class, while a “scavenger” book rarely 
atteins to such heights, unless its literary 
style is good. Vice and crime, filth and vul- 
garity, lust and sensuality, in order to be the 
invited guests of respectability must appear in 
faultless attire. 

There are some — présent day authors, 
perhaps — who hâve gaiued much notoriety 
through the prostitution of their talents, but 
no writer of fiction has made a record as en¬ 
viable as the one made—in scarcely more than 
ten years—by Harold Bell Wright. 

His books are wielding a steadily growing 
wholesome influence. They are the germ of a 
neworder of fiction forthe strengthof the race. 

His first book, “That Printer of Udell’s,” a 
vigorous story of practical Christianity, has 
given anewhope, a new inspiration, to millions 


of readers. From the date of its publication 
in 1903 it has grown in popularity. Nearly 
100,000 copies are now sold every year. 

‘ ‘ The Shepherd of the Hills”published in 1907, 
“The Calling of Dan Matthews” published in 
1909 and “The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
published in 1911 are important factors in the 
life and thonght of the présent génération. 
They are an inheritance for the boys and girls 
of today who are the men and women of 
tomorrow. 

“Their Yesterdays,” published in 1912, 
exalts life and love, and is the author’s greatest 
contribution to the race, for the perpétuation 
of the race. 

“The Eyesof the World”—to be published 
August 8th—strikesapowerful blow at présent 
day evils in the world of literature and art that 
is most opportune. It will hâve a tremendous 
influence for arousing the public conscience to 
the necessity of censure before the youth of the 
land is poisoned to the verge of degeneracy by 
“scavenger” fiction. 

Harold Bell Wright has, in his thirty millions 
of readers in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land and Australia, the largest audience of any 
living author. “The Eyes of the World” is his 
sixth consecutive successful novel. He has 
never written a failure. 

“The Eyes of the World” is a ripping 
romance with 136,000 words of wholesome 
action, plot, counter-plot, mystery and love, 
sweet sentiment and strong passions. The 
scene is one of Southern California’s cities 
among orange groves and the San Bernardino 
mountains. One half million copies will be 
sold before publication day because it is whole¬ 
some—it is interesting—it is good literature. 

To secure a copy from the first printing 
(also a complimeutary photograph of the 
author and his family) you should place your 
order now, with your bookseller. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
231-233 W. Monroe St., Chicago — Publishers 

Note: Harold Bell Wright does not contrib- 
ute to any magazine. His books are not pub¬ 
lished as sériais. His books are not shown in 
moving pictures but they are dramatized and 
produced on the regular stage under leased 
rights. 
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(Continued front page 4) 

Improved Standards of Living 


Advertising helps to build up a réputation for a 
manufacturer and then forces him to maintain it. 
He knows that the character his advertising gives 
his product must be backed up by the qualüy of 
the product itself. His name or trade-marked 
brand on his product is equal to his signed guaran- 
tee of its quality to us, the purchasers. 

An advertised, trade-marked article gives us a 
feeling of absolute security. It is as if the maker 
had given us a promise signed with his own name. 
And, as in ail other affairs in life, a good name 
means everything to him. 

Suppose it were possible for a man to go through 
life without a name? If such a thing were possible 
you can readily see that his actions, good or bad, 
could not reflect crédit on hiin or anybody else. 
Without a name he would havè no identity. 

In the same way an unbranded, unnamed, un- 
advertised product carries no sense of responsi- 
bility with it. It carries no mark of identity. 

In addition to establishing a means of determin- 


ing quality, what a démocratie influence adver¬ 
tising is! It has converted the luxuries of the 
privileged few into the possessions of practically 
everybody. Most of us can remember when a 
porcelain bath-tub was a luxury. When a piano 
in a home was a reason for spécial pride. When 
a well-filled book-case was evidence of unusual 
leisure. And so on. To-day we'see that the un¬ 
usual luxury of yesterday is the common posses¬ 
sion of ail to-day. We see better homes, better 
dressed people, more leisure, more widespread 
culture, increased travel, and a more closely knit 
national sense of unity. 

It is no exaggeration to State that in a large 
•measure these improved conditions hâve been 
brought about by advertising. And as you look 
through the advertising announcements in this 
magazine you will see that Everybody’s plays its 
part in conveying the messages of the leading 
manufacturers of the country to, perhaps, the most 
enlightened group of families in America. 
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"Write with 
the roller- 

heartofthe 

out effort!’’ 


By taking the “grind” out of typewriting! 

F or here at last is the master machine that 
makes it easy for JNY stenographer to 
turn out MORE letters with LESS effort. 


Built for *‘Big Business” and its 
Great Army of Expert Operators 


speeds up tt 
pace to the q 


This new Royal Master-Model 10 
the day’s worlc and sets the 
quickstep of efficiency. 

Because the new Royal’s rapid-fire 
action and adjustable Personal touch takes 
the “grind” out of typewriting. 

For it adds to the Price $100 

sensitive Angers of the 
typist the one vital thing 
that the old-style type- 
writer subtracts— 


The speed with brains behind it—the 
real-life speed of the expert typist, setting 
the pace that pays. 

Errorless speed is the kind of speed 
that counts—commonsense has punctured 
the illusion of the other kind. 

All-day speed, throb- 
bing evertly with the 
big, steady puise 
of modem business 
—that’s the speed of 


Get 


s? 


our new _Broçhure, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., 
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MI DIAMON^D^^TCHE^Î' 


Diamonds^ 
UJatchesB 

on Crédité 



A LASKA—the great scenic re^on of the 
/A World—is now open to tourists. A de- 
lightful océan voyage through the “In- 
side Passage” to Sitka and Skaguay—and 
then beyond the shores by rail and steamer 
into the very heart of the Yukon country. 

Unequaled mountain scenery. Excellent 
fishing. Modem conveniences. Spécial 
round trip rates. Beautiful descriptme lu 
attire sent free on request. Write loday. Addi 
'asseneer Department. 

E PASS & YUKON ItOUTE 



“For La Soledad” 

A powerful Central American story by Harold Kellock 
and George Shepherd. Full of action and romance 


n from personal experien 




On\y a Woman could 
hâve written this Story 

And a woman did write it. 

“Home in the Sun,” by Béatrice Grimshaw, 
will appeal to every man or woman who bas 
ever cherisbed an idéal of Love. Read it in 

EVERYBODY^S for JUNE 
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Renss( 

Pol: 

f Establlshed 1824 

îl2L6r Troy, N.Y. 

rtechnic 

Institute 

^ng (C. E.). Mechanical Engineering 
neering (E. E.), Chemical Engineer- 
:ral Science (B. S.). Graduate and 
sassed new Chemical, Physical, Elec- 
Vlaterials Testing Laboratories. For 
pampMete showing work of gradu- 

E. NUGENT, Kegistrar. j 

Engineering 
and Science 

Courses in Civil Enginec 
(M. £.), Electricai Engi 
ing (Ch. E.), and Gent 
Spécial Courses. Unsurj 
trical, Mechanical and I 
catalogue and illustrated 
ates and students and vie 

Eden 

M 

*1^3 A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Skidmore School of Arts 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 

I TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSONt N. Y. 



OAKSMERE 

Mrs. Merrill’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls 


Now located on OrienU Point, Mamaroneck, New York 
Formerly on Davenport Neck, New RocheUe, New York 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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JVevt^ York (Continued), 



__ , FOR GIRLS 

Mount 

T /I Preparatoty; Bniahing ichool. 



idR 


School 




Lasell Seminary 




” ”^'A?pi?toTHs“sECRHTAlîV. 

S.»I.W!l!SLOW,H.,D.,Mncl,al. 

TT BRADFORD ACADE 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

BRADFOKD, MASS. 

VJley^^ Extïnaf^™ Sourds b^utiful Merrinu 

Certlflcate admita to l^lng cSera?coi^° 

flve years and two yeare' course for Hlgh School graduate 
Address Miss BAURA A. KNOTT. A.M., Prlnclpa 



•Powder Point School for Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. 

iings, œncrete hall just op 

iSpper and Lower Schools. ForiÜÏ 

HENRY P. UOULTON. Jr.. Director. 


d Plymouth Harbor. 


r RALPH K. BEARCE. A. H.. Headms 


responsibiiity. Non* 


] 



HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SEA 

FINES 
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Mass—Cont., Pennsylvania, Conn., Ga., New Mexico, Foreign 



WORCESTER 

65. ACADEMY lUf, 

IGObosrsprepared In last 4 years tor 31 different colleges and pro> 
feeslonal scbools. Alumnl m 43 . States and 15 foreign countriea. 
Enrollment représenta 25 States and 10 foreign countrles. Claaslcal 
an d^ lentlflc ^ne^^^uçatl^. 

broad and démocratie. Bcholarshlp aid for worthy boys. O^an- 
Ijrà play ^gWee l^y^graded pbyslcal tralnlng. Equlpment unusu- 

D. W. Abercrombie, LL. D.« lOl Provid«ne< St., W«reeit«r, Mus. 


Pennsylvania, Hollidaysburg. 

Miss Cowles’ School (Highland HaU) 

CowLBS, A. B.. Head of School Préparés for ail colleges. Certificate 
— C'-' —rse. Music. Art and Domestic Science. 



St. Lukc’s School 


FOR 
BOYS 

ckoel. thl c/sckool U vkich 





Dü 


BS along practieal 


and ^fts, Oratory^ours- 




Apply for catalogue to 

\eechi^oocl 

A Cultural aTuTPractical School 

_^.REASER.Ph.D., Près., Box 402 For 

Bev. D. R. KERR, D. D.. LL. D- Assoclate Young 
JsBki&town.Pa.(23 minâtes from Philadelphia) AVomen 


w. w,., ..ountry life. Arts and Crafts. Native 
in languages. Résident and day pupils. AU athletics. 

»*.— «a— w .... -c, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Boston, 555 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.}. 

Chauncy HaU School 'f?' ma^achT 

SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 



A Country School for Girls. 


A.M.,.Head of the School 


Pennsylvania, Chester. 

Pennsylvania Military College 

Civil Engineering, Chemistry,—■* *-*- - 

that produces physical fitness. 

For catalogue addr—* 


Col. Ch arle s E. H i 


igh military training 
and moral balance. 
P reside nt. 

Pennsylvania, Birmingham, Box 102. For Girls. “The 

The Birmingham School, Inc. “MâS'LinfRRl’iü 

. -1 of land, 6 modem buildings, 75 girls, 12 teachers in résidence. 

-- \ -, {qj -iyig jjQt going to college. Music, 

Physical work in gymnasium and ath- 
. Catalogue. A. R. Gribr, Près. 


College preparatio) 
Domestic Science. 


Pennsylvania, South Beth 

Bishopthorpe Manor â^S^cSlle,. Prepamto™ and 

Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for Hiçh School 
^duates. Athletics and^utdoor life.^Spécial adranta|''“ •" 


Science, Domestic . 
or booklet address^ 


. College Preparatory 
Course for Hiçh Sc 
...^...ial advantagesm Muo.v, 
rt Arte ^d Craite and Elo- 




Pennsylvania, Chambersburg, Box C. 

T>^_TT^ii School for Girls. College Prepars 

Penn Hall Language, Music, Art and Domi . 
Courses. Certificate privilèges. AU outdoor sports. Rooms with 
prtvate bath. Hôtel Gladstone, Cbelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., occupied 
by school during May each year. Rates, ^25. Catalogue and views. 

Address Frank S. Magill, A. M., Principe. 


Pennsylvania, Kennett Square, Box 700. 

Cedarcroft School X.» lSKi“.e& 

Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool Expert athletic supervision. Electric light.steamheat.spring 
water. 125 acres. Philips, A. M., Principal. 


New Mexico MUitarylnstitute 

Préparés for best coUeges. Business course. 270 days of work in open 
air. Sun shines every day. Healthiest location in the world. Modem 
buildings. Distinguishedby WarDept. School owned and su- 


catalogue, address B< 


Europe for Girls 

The Thompson - Baldass^eronj School^ 14th year. Foreî^ 
of stîdy.’^pLno’an/ S^inginp " - 9 


Helhn Sottt, Sec'y, Dover, N. H. 
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Washington, D. C. 


i3 


Natioi^l Park 

Semi^a^-^oç^irls 



District ov Columbia, Washington. 

Washington College S 

,ocUUdvap;a*es; r^n^^a^ssgcU- 


Gunston 


Building specially plî 


<, LL. A., Associate. 


"Suburb Beautiful.” Artesian wa 


S. N. Barker, Principals. 


District op Columbia, Washington. 

Fairmont a Home School for Girl». 

Regular and Elective Courses. 

Advanced Courses for High School Graduâtes. 

Music, Art, Expression. Outdoor sports. 


Washington Seminary (|ÏÏs!**'a w... 

refined associâtes. Academie, College Preparatoir and Spécial 
Courses. Post-Oraduate Courses offent^ advanced English, Civics, 
Ethics, Music, Art, Languages. Travel Class. Gymnasium. Tennis. 
Mrs. g. T. Smallwood, Mrs. Wm. A. Wilbur, Principals. 


Dl^trict of Columbia, Washington, 2647 Connecticut Ave. 

The Wilson-Greene School of Music fSfS mu“ 

sical environment. The only résident music school for young ladies 
here. Voice, piano, violin, harmony. Grand Opéra, dramatic art, 
langna^, classic dancing, Expression. Catalog. Summer course. 
Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Grbbnb, Principals. 


District of Columbia, Washington, 1715 Conn. Ave. 

The Colonial School o*} 

college grade for Seminary and High School graduâtes, including 
English, History, Science and Languages. Music, Art, Expression. 
Home Economies. Open-Air Sport and Athletics. , 

Miss Charlotte Crittendbn Everett, Pnncipal. 


Belcourt Seminary ^?dfed"â:^™*''’côu“seTidinJ^,'’ô 

diploma, college preparatory, and spécial courses. CertiÂcate admits 
to college. Exceptional opportunities in Music, Art, Expression, 
Outdoo r sports. Àddress Mrs. M. B. Sombrvhll, P rin cipal. 

Miss^MadeirajrScho^l’f^^^^ 

ichool graduâtes. Mimic'and art.^Gymnasmm^n^thletics. 


MadisonHair&S)oll£^ilE^^^^^^^^ 


rn Languages, Domestic Science, F 
' advantages of Washington. Illustiavcu 

loF. and Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, Principals. 
Kindly mention Everybody’s Magazine ir 



Il rsiHojoTSl 


Conn. Ave. and M St., N. W.. Washington. D. C 
AjwpuUr yoj^S ladiet F^iihî^ Schoed, offering a mort ^orough 

of DcHnertic Ait and Science. Superb equipment^Junior Hall 
for Junior StudenU; Adminirtrarion Building for Senior Student^ 
Annex for spécial students and teachers; Sc^ce Hall f<g Class> 
rocNnsand Laboratemes: Modd Housefev pracdcal applicatâm 
dF prindpies taught. Homelike atmosphère—attractive Dormi' 
tories, each supervised by an asristant to the Principal. Unique 
social training. Eady eordlment necessary. 

Four tu>o-cent aiamps for catalogue G. 

Engineering 

t- g,,earsTlSL,9”®vX^y^u!] 

men tralned^ 

Martha Washington Seminary 

Young Women. Washington, D. C. 

^cat&din thefinest rœiden^l section of th^National 

tic Sc^i^^md Household ^^^tion, 

Dist. OF Columbia, Washi^ton, Mintwood PI. and 19th St. 

Bristol School S’ragi^fÆt^ritTvra» 

Courses. N ew $50,000 additional fire-proof building. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Basketball, tennis. Literature, Psychology, Civics, 
^Merrill E. Gates, Ph. D., LL.D.^L.H J3..^ex^Presid^m^Amherst 

[ 

\ Préparés for Any College | 

; Sltuated in the strategie center of broadest éducation. Wlth : 

; a ^culty, equipment^^and^ methods whlch j^annot fall to ; 


3 pt^ 33 HS 9 B!rïRTS]l 

WASHINGTON, D. O. W 

; Six new, substantial, impressive buildings, especlally de* m 
' slgned, heated and ventilated. Cottage plan—boys and ^ 

; ne“d?‘BlLeb.ü?,*fMtbàllfbasketbâS^n“trac^tea™^ | 

; Write for complété, lUustrated catalog of elther CoUege 0 
^ Preparatory or u. S. Academy Preparatory Course. 1^ 
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New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia 


Peddîe 

q Meets the parents’ requirement of modem 
equipment, high scholastic and moral standards 
and a rational, healthfui school life. It secures 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the boy because 
of its body of 250 picked students, its fine equip- 
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Ward-Belmont 


n of BELMOKT COLLEGE C2{ 


O^ns Sept. 17th to^ If-mllllon-dollar plant. New ^Hdlngs, 
tacludli^**ÀcaSeiïïc,* College Preplri^y, MÛalç. Art, Domest 
SclenceTExpresslon and Physical Education. StüdenU from over * 
a-- t,„ii ^irla under 14. Certlflcate privilège 


Music and Drawing 


e-Year Course ^ 


The Secretary, Tl 


^University School>^ 


asium, swlmming pool, bowling 
1. Ask for iUustrated catalog, 
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Grand River Institute 

A strictly high-grade school with Board, Rooi_ 

S200 per year. Large endowment makes this possible. . 
Music, Shorthand, Art. Orat^— -' 


)ry, Manual Tra 




Ohio, Oberlin. Drawer 7. 

Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 

lo^tesson n^thod by Miss May, b 
«RTARY, Oberlin Kindergarten Ai 


th Dr. Mon 


Buford CoUege 

campus of^2S^acres. Athletics and physiral culture er^hasiz^ 
and ExprSsion.^^Writefor Year*Book?^^ \antages m usic, 

Mr. E. g. Bupord, Regent. Mrs. E. G. Buford, President. 


,, Çonnectedwith Univer. 


Sewanee Military Academy S{y“ofthê"soüi 

acres in Cumberland mountains, almost 2000 feet high. ” - 
scenery and climate. Spécial attention to outdoor exf 
ough préparation for college ( 

" caUlog address Coi 


North Carolina, Charlotte. 

Elizabeth College and Conservatory of Music for Wome 
$300,000 college plant. 17 experienced teachers from the be: 
universities and conservatories. Hcalthful suburban location i 
Piedmont district Departments—Literar^', Music, Art, Expressioi 
etc. Catalogue on request. Chas. B. King, President. 


The Bingham School for Boys continÜMs‘’màMe 

ment in one family for 120 years. Préparés for college and Christu 
outside oPthe U. S., in ^orth and South America, Europe and Asl 


[E McBhh, M. a.. Principal. 


Hardîn 


Conservatory 

A R^nhr^Junior Cojlege for *?[“'well 
endowed. Modem equlpment. Strong faculty. 
Preparatory courses for college or business. Domes- 
tic Science. Consenratory. Music—German stand- 
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Nebraska, Omaha. 

Brownell Hall 

^ Fifty-first College pmparat 


. Certificate right to Smith, 
courses for High School 
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Porter 

Military 

Academy 

Charleston 

S. C. 

pSTABUSHED 1867. Aa onoaixal juac 
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c^icaT Dniwlii|r,^ Comnwcial (^urm. 

Rev. Walter Mltehell, R.D., Reetor, Box B. 


pCrcsccnt College-] 

and Conservatory for Young Women 

Accredited Junior CoUege. Prépara- 
privilèges. Music. Ait, 

—* ^uildin^. 


Lake Forest Academy BOYS 

Aim dîstinctively educational. High Standard of Scholar- 
ship. Sanc ^cial and Athlctic Life. 

Préparés for College. Studies adapted to particular re* 


Graduati 

Modirn 

mihtary. 
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ROCKFORD COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

A Standardized college accredited by the North 
Central Association. Gives degrees of B. A. and 
B. S. Vocational work in Home Economies and 
Secretarial work. 

NumhcrofFacullu . . 33 

NumUrofSluJtnb . . 200-250 

Endowment Funi . . $200,000.00 

Catalogue. Box 105. 

JULI A H. G ULLIVER, Ph. D. , LL. D. , Près. 
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The Last Chance 

to get the new Encyclopaedia Hritannica, at the présent 
lowprice, ends May 28th. After that it will cost $29 more. 


Any order mailed in an envelope postmarked with a date later than 
that will be regretfully, but firmly, declined. 

In England the price was raised on the 20th of last Decem- 
ber, and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
the publishers, at first intended to increase the prices in 
America on the same day. But they recognized that it 
would be absolutely impossible to give Americans a fair 
chance to buy the book without allowing more time for 
inquiries and correspondence than was needed in so small a 
country as England. So Cambridge University has given 
you until May 28th, but no later. 


Our Guarantees in regard to this offer 

of The Encyclopaedia Britannica (llth Edition) are : 


(1) —that the présent low prices will be ad- 
vanced by $29 to $50 a set (according to 
the bindings) on May 28th next. 

(2) —that no “pirated” or counterfeit version 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, llth 
Edition, can be sold. The new édition 
has been set up, electrotyped, printed and 
bound in this country; and is fully copy- 
righted under the laws of the United 
States, as well as under the terms of the 
Bern Convention. 

(S)—that the India Paper used in printing 


the llth Edition is genuine India paper. 

(4) —that the leathers used for the bindings 
are the best guality of sheep and goat 
skins — unsplit: that is, preserving thefull 
natural thickness, 

(5) —that if an order is sent at once, the 
complété set will be promptly delivered, 
Provided that a first payment of only 
$5.00 (or a remittance for the cash price) 
is sent with the order. The only limita¬ 
tion of this guarantee is that the order 
must be sent to us immediately. 


If you want information, Write the New York Office. If you want to 
see sets in each style of binding, call at any of the offices below. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 

120 W. 32d St. 945 Drexel Building People’s Gai Building Monadnock Building Kent Building 
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THE LASTMNUTE 


will corne when the post-ofiBce people at your place handle the last outgoing letter 
postmarked “May 28th.” If you don't see this notice (or don’t attend to it) until you 
hâve no time to Write a letter enclosing the remittance, you can TELEGRAPH 
or téléphoné to our nearest office. A set will then be reserved for you. 

( The addresses of the offices are on the first page of this notice ) 

The 29 magnificent volumes will be delivered to you at the earliest possible 
moment after the receipt of your first payment of ONLY $5.00. It will be quite 
easy for you to complété the purchase by making a few small monthly payments 
while you are using the Britannica. And every day you will be getting out of it 
direct, practical information that will greatly add to your earning capacity or 
to the économies that wide knowledge enables a man to make. 

No Time Left Wecannot describe the contents of the Britannica properly in this small 
to Ask Questions y®'' already hâve heard it praised by people who are using it. 

—- The facts about the offer are ail here. 

You will find at the end of this brief notice an order form that shows you that you can pay for 
your Britannica in almost any way you wish—choosing, for example, the System of 12 or 17 or 20 
monthly payments — orpaying as liitle as $s-oo a month. 

'‘Make hay while the sun shines!” is a good saying. If you do not order your set of the 
Britannica now, at the low price, it is absolutely certain that you will hâve to pay more or go 
without it; for May aSth ends the sale at the temporary prices. 


WHY YOU MUST HURRY 


This first sale of the Britannica, which is just ending, 
is at very low prices, in order to popularize the book 
as rapidly as possible. 

You will realize very quickly how low these prices 
are, when we tell you that $1,500,000 was paid for 
contributions and for the eight years of éditorial work, 
before a single sheet of paper was printed. And 
$2,500,000 was spent in manufacturing the first batch 
of sets. So that there was actually $4,000,000 locked up 
in the Britannica before the publishers began to get 
any of their money back. 

Such a large sum of money cannot be left out- 
standing indefinitely. And the price is now being raised 
so that people who buy the book after May 28th will 
make a larger contribution toward the preliminary 
expenses by paying $29 more than you need pay now. 

In one way, too, this “ hurry-up ” is just as much 
for your good as for the publishers*. You must hâve 
heard enough about the new Britannica to know it is a 
book you ought to use, and to give your children a 
chance to use. And very likely you hâve for some 
time had it in your mind that you would buy the 
book some day. But what a man can do any time, 
be is pretty likely to put off doing ail his life. The 
plein fact is that anybody who wants to buy the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at the cbeapest price, and 
on the easiest terms of payment, must aot at once— 
signing and sending in nom the order form (on 


the last page of this advertisement), with only $5. 
Otherwise he will let the chance slip by him. 

A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
WORK 

29 VOLUMES. 

H.m.m WORDS OF TEXT. 

9I,m ARTICLES ' 

30.024 PAGES 

14,639 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

4S0 FULL-PAGE PLATES IN BLACK AND WHITE AND 
IN COLOR. 

300 MARS. SHOWING 123,000 PLACES. 

300,000 SEPARATE REFERENCES IN THE INDEX. 

There are 1,600 contributors, of 21 different countries, 
including the chanceliers, presidents and principale of 
64 universities and colleges, besides 660 other members 
of the faculties of these and 92 other such institutions; 
101 members of the staffs of observatories, laboratories 
and surveys; 126 ambassadors, diplomatists, and officiais 
of varions govemments; 327 historians; 107 agricultural- 
ists and biologiste; 62 business men and manufacturera; 
76 physicians and surgeons; 72 engineers and architects; 
76 lawyers; 161 theologians; 79 naval and military 
officers; 93 chemists, physicists, and mathematicians; 66 
meteorologists, geologists and astronomers; 64 geogra- 
phers and explorera; 72 économiste and sodologists; as 
well as other specialists of other kinds, representing, in 
all, 64 distinct professions and occupations. 
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TheFirstBorn 

•is a mighty important créature. It is vital that 
mothers Health and strength be maintained 
so that baby can be properly tiourished. 
The people of America bave a üiie friend in 
^^WtMStR-BUSCH's 

To délicate women ithas proven a blessing 
because of itsfood and tonie properties. 

For sale by ail druggists and grocers 
Malt Nutrine. when mîxed with milk or sparkiing water, makes a most palataUe and 
healthfuldnnk. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH • ST. LOUIS^US.A. 
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NEW BNGLAND^^ 

-- THE VACATION LAND - 



The Laughing Cavalier 


“Where Summer Is Five Septembers Long” 

You’d enjoy a vacation at either 

Marthas Vineyard 
or Nantucket 

Islands in the Atlantic 

We’ve two beautifully illustrated books that detcribe 
thaïe Ulands. They’refree. Write today. Advertising 
Department, Room 580,' South Station, Boston. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


[EUROPE' 
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PAVLOWA-“The AMGELUS is incomparatle. 

KYASHT—“TKe ANGELUS is the onlÿ rival of the Kuman fngars.” 
LOPOUKOWA—“rke most artistic and deligktful Player I ka-Je ever keard or med.” 


QKat the three most distinguished exponents of the dancing art should unité in praise 
of the ANGELUS emphasizes its marvelous ’^ersatilitÿ. 

Recognized the world o^er as the suprême instrument by which anyone may plaÿ the 
piano ’sJith ail the expression of the most shilled fnger performer, it is now proclaimed as 
the idéal instrument for the dance, because of its unapproachable control of tempo nuances 
through the wonderful PHRASING LEVER (patented). ^ 

Every kind of musîc can be played with the Angélus 

Whether you wish to play for classic or modem dances, accompaniments for songs, or piano 
solos, the Angélus is the incomparable instmment. Its exquisite touch is produced through the 
Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Melodant brings out the melody clear and sparhling,while the Sus- 
taining Pedal DeOice and Graduated Accompaniment complété the cÿcle of Angélus effciencÿ. 

^A ng.lu.i »l,. p,>.rin.n. SpEtHui; 

Linden.» & Sons-Ancelus-Up^hb. ’ In C.n.l-The GourUyAngelu. and Angélus Piano. 

The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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m ROM out of the mass of minor 
organizations of professional base¬ 
ball, their names never seen in 
the metropolitan newspapers, has 
emerged a new league. It is not a little 
“tank-town” circuit, but a powerful com¬ 
bination that has taken rank right up with 
the National and American Leagues. It 
has invaded their terri tory; it is competing 
for the business of their patrons. It is a 
solid dollars-and-cents proposition, though 
sentiment played a part in its forming. 

A new thing in baseball—the Fédéral 
League. 

I am going to tell you everything I know 
about this upheaval of the baseball world. 
l’m going “to give it to you straight,” just 


as scores of ball-players asked me to do 
when they were considering signing up with 
the “Feds.” I hâve found myself almost 
in the position of intermediary between the 
business men who are backing our league 
and the suspicions mass of ball-players who 
wondered what it was ail about. I happen 
therefore to be familiar with both sides— 
the business and the sentimental. 

Only a few months ggo the public thought 
our league a joke. If you mentioned the 
Fédéral League among “fans,” some one 
winked and said: 

“Just a scheme to blackjack some money 
out of Organized Bail. They’ll never go 
through; they’ll sell out.” But the Fédéral 
League has “gone through.” 

I want to tell you that, roughly, the for¬ 
tunes of the men behind the Fédéral League 
—President James Gilmore and his asso¬ 
ciâtes—aggregate $25,000,000. Already, 
backing their venture, they hâve obligated 
themselves for over $2,000,000. In six cities 
laborers are now rushing work finishing ball- 
parks the stands of which alone are costing 
us; on an average, $100,000 each. By cash 
advanced on salaries, by a System of bonuses, 
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more than $300,000 was disposée! of up to 
March first. 

With more than half a million dollars in- 
vested in new grand-stands; with players al- 
ready having received $300,000 in advances 
on salaries; with about $900,000 more tied up 
in the purchase of ball-parks, it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the shrewd business 
men behind the Fédéral League are going to 
quit. The new organization is here for good. 

We hâve raided the ranks of Organized 
Bail. At this writing—and we are not 
through—we hâve already contracted one 
hundred and eighty first - class players. 
Many of our men are stars. You hâve seen 
their names in the newspapers. Falken- 
burg, who broke the American League pitch- 
ing record last year, and Hendrix, the 
pitching sensation of the Pittsburgh Nation- 
als, are among those who early came over 
to us. We hâve won an array of représenta¬ 
tive players from both the National and the 
American Leagues; likewise we hâve raided 
the minors. In fact, from these subsidiary 
companies of corporate Organized Bail we 
hâve taken our pick—because of our bonus 
System. Our teams are made up of “big 
leaguers.” We hâve corne up from the 
Southern training camps; our grounds are 
ready. We are entering upon a champion- 
ship season just the same as the National 
and the American, for we regard them as 
our rivais. 

JVe are a major league. 

Let us see how this became possible. A 
few years ago if you had approached any 
business man w’ho knew the baseball situa¬ 
tion and suggested that he back a third 
league, he would hâve questioned your san- 
ity. Why the change? Why did men like 
\Veeghman, who has made a fortune out of 
the restaurant business in Chicago; Walker, 
a very successful Wholesale fish distributor; 
Gilmore, a big coal-dealer; Stefel, a St. 
Louis brewer; Bail and Steineger, close-fig- 
uring contractors; Madison, Gordon, and 
Gates, ail attorneys; R. B. Ward, who al- 
most overnight comered the selling field 
of bread in New York City—why did these 
hard-headed, shrewd business men put their 
money into the Fédéral League? 

Successful business men, ail of them, they 
are not apt to risk their dollars in wildcat 
investments. What was it that toward the 
close of 1913 led men to poiu- their money 
into a proposition that would hâve brought 
only smiles a few years before? 


The causes that created the opportunity 
for an independent league are four: 

1. Dissatisfaction in the mass of players of 

Organized Bail over conditions that 
created the expression “Slaves of Base¬ 
ball.” 

2. The drafting System and its ev'ils. 

3. “Murphyism.” 

4. Organized Bail is not making ail the 

money that can be made out of the na¬ 
tional game. 

Let us consider these in order; 

The methods of Organized Bail hâve long 
been questionable. They hâve been the 
subject of a bill introduced in Congress to 
investigate professional baseball às a trust, 
liable under the Sherman Law. Noted law- 
yers hâve stated that the form of contract 
by which Organized Bail binds its players 
would never stand in a court of law. They 
déclaré it is without mutuality, and is there- 
fore invalid. But Organized Bail has been 
very careful to keep these contracts out of 
court. 

So much has been printed about players 
being the absolute property of club owners, 
theirs to trade, buy, or sell like horses, dogs, 
or any other chattel, that the public is fair- 
ly familiar with that point. It understands 
how the feudal powers of Organized Bail 
worked in the cases of Fielder Jones, Roger 
Bresnahan, Andy Coakley, and others. It 
knows that the average player (not “stars,” 
for the “stars” are coddled) must stay where 
he is put; go where he is sent. His tastes 
as to home cities, his concem over the ef- 
fect of new climatic conditions on his chil- 
dren, are not considered., The public knows, 
for example, that if the owner of a team 
says a player must go to a minor league and 
eam less money than his contract with the 
major league calls for, the player must go, 
or he will be barred from earning a penny 
in baseball. 

Mordecai Brown had a two-year contract 
with the Chicago Club of the National 
League. It called for an annual salary of 
$7,500. It is significant that the man in 
the case is Brown. There is no fan but 
knows the name. For years “Three-Fin- 
gered” Brown bore the brunt of the pitch¬ 
ing for the Chicago Cubs. I know, for I 
was his team mate. It was his arm that 
gave Chicago two National League pen- 
nants, that helped Charles W. Murphy 
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make his fortune. 
|No strain was ever 
too great for Brown. 
Every other day, if 
necessary, when the 
\fighting was hard, 
Brown would go out 
and pitch. If an- 
other pitcher blew 
up, Brown would be 
rushed to the res- 
cue. It was always 
Brown, and this 
double burden al¬ 
ways weakened his 
arm. He knew it; 
he was well aware 
that such strenuous 
work would shorten 
his period as a star 
player. Yet he kept 
on for the good of 
the team. 

Brown’s two-year 
contract had not ex- 
pired when Charles 
VV. Murphy, President of the Chicago Cubs, 
quarreled with Brown and decided that he 
wasn’t worth $7,500 a year. There is not a 
spark of sentiment in Murphy’s make-up. 
The fact that Brown had màde him thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars by his untir- 
ing, self-sacrificing pitching did not influence 
him in the slightest. Murphy is Murphy, 
different from other owners of Organized 
Bail clubs whom I could name. Murphy 
knew that he would hâve to pay out $7,500 
if he kept Brown on the Chicago team. 
There was only one way he could get around 
it; that was to dump Brown into a minor- 
league club which, by a precedent (the 
Coakley case), would not be forced to as¬ 
sume the high-salaried contract. He slated 
Brown for Louisville. 

There were difficulties in Murphy’s path. 
A rule of baseball says that no major-league 
club may send a man to the minors unless 
ail the majors hâve waived daim to him. 
If they did not waive, Murphy would hâve 
to sell Brown to the claiming American or 
National League club for the w’aiver price, 
$1,500. That would be money in Murphy’s 
pocket. But Murphy did not want that; 
he did not want Brown pitching for any 
other major-league club. So he saw to it 
that no club in the National or American 
League put in a daim on the man w'ho had 


done so much to make the Chicago Cubs 
the amazing financial success that they 
were. 

This is how such things can be worked. 
If a manager wants to get a player out of 
the major leagues and sidetrack him in the 
minors, he goes to the other managers and 
says: “You waiv'e on this man, and l’il 
waive on somebody for you. If you don’t 
waive for me, l’il block any game of yours 
that you try to put through.” It is wise to 
waive in Organized Bail when approached 
in this way. 

Accordingly every club waived on 
“Three-Fingered” Brown and he was or- 
dered to Louisville, where instead of $7,500 
a year his salary would be $300 a month, 
and that only during the baseball months 
of the year. There he would hâve to stay 
as long as Murphy said so. And Murphy 
would not free Brown from that prospect 
until pressure was brought to bear by Au- 
gust Herrmann, chairman of the National 
Commission, who signed Browm for Cincin¬ 
nati—Herrmann being one of the few senti- 
mentalists of baseball. 

That is a case which shows what is meant 
by the term “slaves of baseball.” Of course, 
a lot of fun is poked at that expression, and 
rightly. It is a far stretch of the im¬ 
agination to think of Mathewson, Gobb, 
Johnson and Walter as slaves. But wait 
until their stars are fading and then see 


whether there’s 
Only if it is good 
bù&iess advertis- 
ing value to retain 
a gone “star” on 
the pay-roll is it 
done. Mathew¬ 
son w’ill always be 
a good “ad” for 
the New York 
Giants. 


Not only is 
this System—the 
property right of a 
club to a player— 
injurious to the 
man already in 
the big league, 


truth in the term. 

CLAUDE HENDRIX. / 
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but it may work with equal hardship upon 
the young player who by his talents is en- 
titled to the higher-salaried berth of the 
majors. For instance: 

Last year when I was manager of the 
Cincinnati Reds there were seven or eight 
young major-league players, absolutely high 
class, who were sent back to the minors 
and smaller salaries. I wanted these eight 
men. I could hâve given them good jobs 
on my club. I could hâve paid them bet- 
ter salaries than they subsequently received 
in the minors. I could hâve put them where 
they would hâve stood a good chance of 
figuring in a trade or a sale to some club 
more successful than Cincinnati. But could 
I get one of those eight promisirig recruits? 

I didn’t hâve a chance in the world. 
On ail of them the old scheme was worked. 
Like Brown, those eight young men were 
the victims of: “You waive on him for me, 
l’il waive on somebody for you.” You see, 
there is a rule of Organized Bail that pre- 
vents a club from carrying more than twen- 
ty-five men during the playing season. 
These eight fellows were wanted by certain 
major-league clubs, but as the clubs were 
already up to the twenty-five-men limit, it 
was impossible to retain them. What the 
clubs did was to farm out the young play¬ 
ers, send them to the minors with a string 
attached instead of letting them go to some 
other major club. 

In the minors they received $1,500 a sea¬ 
son. I would hâve 

“DOC CR.ANDALL. g^la- 

ries of $2,400 and 
would hâve been 
glad to get them. 

Such condi¬ 
tions do not exist 
in the Fédéral 
League. By our 
form of contract 
they are impos¬ 
sible. Later, in 
detail, I shall 
show you why. 

A second con¬ 
dition existing in 
Organized Bail 
that has let us get 
practically the 
pick of the mi- 
nor-league cir¬ 
cuits is its “draft- 
ing System.” 




AU through 
the year the 
scouts of the 
major-league 
clubs travel 
back and forth 
across the coun- 
try, secretly 
watching the 
minor-league 
players in action 
and noting here 
and there a man 
who they think 
will prove valu- 
able. If the 
quarry is partic- 
ularly désirable. 


the 




league club at 
once makes an 
offer to the mi¬ 
nor-league own- 
er and buys the 
youngster out- 
right. In this 
case the price for hitn may run as high as 
$22,500, as was paid for O’Toole of Pitts¬ 
burgh. O’Toole was bought outright ; more 
often the recruits are “drafted.” If the 
quarry is not promising, the major-league 
club rests on its oars until September, when 
it puts in a draft for him, instead of buying 
him at market prices. For the five classes 
of minor leagues there are five drafting 
prices, the highest $2,500, the lowest $500. 

The point is this: If a player is pur- 
chased, even for, say, $22,500, he must sign 
to play for the club at the salary ofîered 
him, and he does not get one penny of the 
purchase money. Demaree of the Giants, 
who was bought for $9,000, did not get the 
price of a good cigar. 

With the Fédéral League it is different. 
And this is why we hâve the drop on Or¬ 
ganized Bail; why we were able to take the 
pick of the minors this year. 

Instead of buying a player from a minor- 
league club, we go to the player himself. 
We give him what we think is a fair pur¬ 
chase price, invariably over a thousand dol¬ 
lars. This money goes into his pocket, not 
into any cluh-owner’s. As a resuit, nearly 
ail minor leaguers signing with us receive 
what amounts to $1,000 bonus and a good 
contract. 

A few years ago the Chicago Americans 



gave $18,000 for Chappelle. They don’t 
know now if he will make good. They had 
to pay $18,000 for the privilège of paying a 
comparatively unknown player a salary. 
The Fédéral League can get a star ball- 
player for $18,000 and besides can get three 
years’ work out of him. In other words, we 
pay a man $18,000, which includes a bonus 
and salary for three years. That is why 
the Fédéral League is such a good business 
proposition. 

A third condition that made it possible to 
launch our league was Charles W. Murphy, 
creator and sole proprietor of “Murphy- 
ism.” His unpopularity wlth the public 
and with his fellow magnates was ofi&cially 
recognized on February twenty-first, when 
he retired from the presidency of the Chicago 
Cubs. If the National League had elim- 


inated him a year 
ago, things would 
not hâve been so 
easy for the Féd¬ 
éral League. ' By 
tactics that hâve 
disgusted many 
people with the 
National League, 
Murphy aliena- 
ted thousands of 
fans who hâve 
corne over to us. 

In my desk at 
Fédéral head- 
quarters in 
Chicago there 
are scores of let- 
ters congratulat- 
ing me for having 
left Organized 
Bail, which has 
upon it the stain 
of “Murphyism” 
that can not be 
washed out in one 
season. Nearly 
every letter from 
Chicago fans 
came as a formai 
announcement of 
the forming of a “Never Again Club.” AU 
the employées of a bjg typewriting com¬ 
pany signed one of them. Others came 
from the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
gist of them is this: 

“We are opposed to Murphyism and 
Murphy, and we shall never again patron- 
ize the Chicago National League Baseball 
Club as long as one or the other or both 
prevail.” 

Murphy has gone. But Murphyism is 
not a physical thing, and is harder to re- 
move than was the owner of the Cubs. 

A picturesque character in baseball, Mur¬ 
phy. I hâve heard a story that when he 
was a police reporter in Cincinnati he saved 
$15,000. The frugal reporter subsequently 
became sporting editor of a Cincinnati news- 
paper. Then when John T. Brush bought 











the New York 
National League 
Club he brought 
on the enterpris- 
ing Murphy as a 
press - agent. It 
was Murphy’s 
duty to go ahead 
of the Giants. 

When he was in 
Chicago he learn- 
ed from Hart that 
the Chicago Na¬ 
tional League 
Club was for sale. 

He got a figure 
from Hart and an 
option. At once 
Murphy left for 
Cincinnati, inter- 
ested his old em¬ 
ployer, Charles P. 

Taft. and on No- 
vember i, 1905, 
the deal for the 
purchase of the 
Cubs was closed. 

Gradually Mur¬ 
phy got a con- 
trolling interest in 
the club by his 
stock’s paying for itself. The property cost 
Taft $100,000 and it made more than that 
the first year. 

Eight years later, after Murphy had aC- 
cumulated fifty-three per cent, of the stock, 
he refused an ofïer of a million dollars for 
the club. And it is said that when there 
was an “official sale” just a few months ago, 
he received $530,000 for his fifty-three shares 
of stock from Charles P. Taft, who re- 
bought his original property to aid Organ- 
ized Bail in a nasty situation. 

Here are some of the phases of “Mur- 
phyism.” Murphy has a tendency to act; 
then to think. He believes in advertising. 
I hâve often heard him say: “1 don’t care 
what they print about me, as long as they 
print something.” As a resuit Murphy did 
anythlng to get his name in the papers. 


He made the most sweeping statements and 
accusations. By hjs schemings, alliances, 
and bickerings he nearly smashed the Na¬ 
tional League. 

Then Murphy’s utterances against John¬ 
son, the leader of Organized Bail, were con- 
stantly involving the National League in 
difficulties with the American. So the time 
was ripe for the launching of another league, 
especially if it could gain a foothold in Chi¬ 
cago. 

Au these things James A. Gilmore and 
his associâtes considered. And they con- 
sidered a fourth point and then went ahead. 
The fourth point w’as “continuons base¬ 
ball.” The eight cities composing the Féd¬ 
éral circuit are these: Chicago, Brooklyn, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Buffalo, Indianapo- 
lis, Kansas City, and St. Louis. In only 
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two of these cities, Chicago and St. Louis, 
are there two teams of Organized Bail. In 
ail the others there is only one. Gilmore 
and his associâtes realized that there was 
sufficient interest in baseball in these sLx 
other cities to run a continuons show. That 
is, in Pittsburgh and Brooklyn, in Buffalo 
and Baltimore, in Indianapolis and Kansas 
City, when the National League teams were 
away, “on the road,” when the Interna¬ 
tional League teams were away, when the 
American Association clubs were away, 
there was room for a Fédéral League team. 
“Continuons bail.” 

Only in Chicago and St. Louis would 
there be a clash, both cities having National 
and American League clubs. However, not 
only did “Murphyism” solve the problem 
for us in Chicago by alienating thousands of 
National League fans, but the geography of 
the city aided us tremendously. The Cubs 
play on the West Side; the Chicago White 
Sox on the South Side. We are going to 
play on the North Side. There are also a 
million people within a drawing zone of the 
North Side—enough in that single section 
of the city to support our team without 
touching the patronage of either the Cubs 
or the White Sox. And because of Mur¬ 
phyism we shall certainly draw on the pa¬ 
tronage of the Cubs. 

As for St. Louis, both major leagues hâve 
for so long failed to provide the fans of that 
city with winning home teams that the new 
venture is being welcomed eagerly. 

So much for the causes of the Fédéral 
League. 

Now for the story of its organization. 
The Fédéral League did not begin this year. 
It is more than a year old. Also, there hâve 
been other revolts against Organized Bail. 
The history of the game shows that the 
players hâve twice rebelled against the con¬ 
ditions of their employment. The last no¬ 
table outbreak was the Brotherhood in 1890, 
but that showed that the players themselves 
were not capable of forming and running a 
league. 

In 1913 a group of men organized what 
was practically a semi-professional league. 
They called it the Fédéral League. It was 
almost a failure. There probably would 
not hâve been any Fédéral League this year 
if James Gilmore, a member of the Chicago 
Athletic Club, a lover of baseball, had not 
become interested in the Chicago team of 
the new, struggling organization. Gilmore 


went into it solely for sport. It was to- 
ward the close of the season and he agreed 
to stand the expenses. Backiftg the Chi¬ 
cago “Feds” cost him about $12,000. 

He had become interested in the inde- 
pendent league, however, and he began to 
study the situation. He considered ail the 
points I hâve presented, and concluded that 
Organized Bail wasn’t making ail the money 
that was to be made. He began to interest 
people. He was fortunate in securing the 
services of “Judge” Goldman of Baltimore, 
also of Ned Hanlon, vétéran manager of 
championship teams and a hard - headed 
baseball man. Goldman, you know, helped 
Ban Johnson organize the American League, 
and his e.xperience was invaluable. 

A récital of the names of the men Gil¬ 
more interested would bore you. Earlier in 
the article I presented some of them. But 
I wish to mention Gates, an attorney of In¬ 
dianapolis, and one of the backers of the 
club there. With “Judge” Goldman, he 
was of tremendous assistance in whipping 
the backers into line. 

Then when Gilmore induced R. B. Ward, 
the millionaire baker, to back the Brooklyn 
club, our financial support became even 
more impressive. Out of friendship, Shep- 
ard, husband of Helen Gould, was seen 
often in Gilmore’s company at a time when 
the Fédéral League promotion reached a 
crisis. This was construed by the New 
York newspaper reporters to mean that Mr. 
and Mrs. Shepard were interested in the 
new league. Likewise when Ward came in, 
the Frick interests were spoken of—ail of 
which did us no harm. 

My connection with the Fédéral League 
began as a resuit of my ,acquaintance with 
Weeghman. When we first talked, he had 
no money interest in the Fédéral League. 
He simply told me he was thinking of back- 
ing the Chicago club, and that if he did he 
wanted me to manage it. He mentioned con- 
ditional terms, and I accepted these before 
Weeghman had invested a dollar. I also 
told him that I could get “Three-Fingered” 
Brown to manage the St. Louis club of the 
Fédéral League. The newspapers hâve been 
kind enough to say that the Fédéral League 
would hâve gone under if I had not been 
secured as manager of the Chicago team. 
That is more or less true, as I shall de- 
monstrate obviously not in any mood of 
egoitism, but solely to show you the ways 
of ball-players. 


Putting Across the Fédéral League 
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Let me give you the first authentic ac- 
count of my break with Organized Bail, the 
“inside story” of how I became identified 
with the Federal League. Incidentally, it will 
reveal the arbitrai^- ways of Organized Bail. 

For the first >^ar, 1913, under my man¬ 
agement the Reds had not done badly, and 
I thought everything ail right for ne.xt sea- 
son in Cincinnati. At the directors’ meet¬ 
ing it was agreed that I should sign a 1914 
contract. I was to receive $10,000 a year, 
the same salary as in 1913. President 
Herrmann said he would mail the contract 
to me to sign and I went back to Chicago. 

I received a few letters from Herrmann 
about the club affairs, but no contract. I 
did not say anything, but when the day of 
the Columbus minor-league meeting came 
around I jumped on a train and went to 
Columbus. I knew Herrmann would be 
there. He seemed surprised when I told him 
I had not received my contract, and in my 
presence wired to Cincinnati giving instruc¬ 
tions that the contract be mailed to Colum¬ 
bus that night. 

It developed that the Fleischmann inter¬ 
ests in the Cincinnati club had put in a new’ 
secretary by the nanie of Stevens. Stevens 
was there to tie Herrmann’s hands. Noth- 
ing could be done until Stevens and Herr¬ 
mann had agreed. At Columbus—the con¬ 
tract not having been presented to me— 
Stevens took me aside for a little talk. The 
gist of this talk was that I was to recognize 
his authority over me. In othef words, I 
was to be a figurehead manager, and was 
not at liberty to conduct the transactions 
that a manager usualty conducts. 

After meeting him, I told Herrmann that 
I did not know why Stevens should give 
orders. “Garry” passed it off. 

I then told Stevens I must hâve absolute 
control. I had my own ideas on training 
and insisted on carrj’ing them out. I agreed 
to submit any trades to Herrmann and the 
directors of the club. But I wanted to be 
considered on every exhibition game in the 
South and even the trains that the team 
should travel on. I did this for a reason. I 
knew that secretaries like Stev'ens hâve a 
way of booking exhibition games that ne- 
cessitate the players’ getting up at two 
o’clock in the moming to make train con¬ 
nections. For the sake of fifty dollars gâte 
receipts they tear a bail club to pièces. 

Stevens did not like this a bit, and I 
went back to Chicago. 


In a few days there came a letter from 
Herrmann. It was a five-page letter, and 
from its tone I judged that Stevens had 
taken up with Herrmann the points I in¬ 
sisted upon. The letter gave me to under- 
stand that Stevens was to act as a w'atch-dog 
over me. It concluded wdth the remark 
that the directors of the club thought that 
I ought to take part in more games than 
I did last year. I wrote back, referring 
to the promises that had been made me in 
Cincinnati. I refused to take dictation 
from any director and insisted upon being 
considered on everything pertaining to the 
club. I said that if I had remained out of 
games, I had done so for the good of the 
team. Also, I refused to pay any more fifty- 
dollar fines as I had done as a resuit of a 
fuss on the field with Shortstop Maranville 
of Boston. No other manager has to pay 
fines. 

The resuit of this was that the directors 
of the Cincinnati Club held a meeting and 
decided to let me out. They announced 
they were open for a trade involving me. 
Upon request I called at Murphy’s office in 
Chicago. One of the stockholders of the 
Chicago club asked me if I would play with 
the Cubs. I told him I would do that glad- 
ly, for I would rather play in Chicago than 
any other city, my home being there. At 
once Murphy was cabled in Paris, and he 
rushed back to New York in time for the 
New York meeting of the National League. 
When he met Herrmann, he was told to see 
me in Chicago. Murphy caught the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

The annual baseball meetings that are 
held at the Waldorf in New York are char- 
acterized by the flo\ving bowl. At eight 
o’clock that same night Herrmann, surround- 
ed by his cronies, was in the café. Ebbets, 
the Brooklyn owner, remarked that he 
would give $25,000 for me. Apparently 
“Garry” forgot that he had told Murphy 
td “see me in Chicago,” for he caught Ebbets 
on that $25,000 remark. He further said 
in the presence of witnesses there that he 
would give me $10,000 of the purchase price 
to insure my signing with Brooklyn. It was 
not philanthropy; it was a business stroke. 

The deal was agreed upon, provided I 
came to terms. Well, when the Cincinnati 
directors heard of it they kicked up a rum- 
pus. They wanted players for me, not 
money. They refused to give me the 
$10,000 that Herrmann had promised. The 



newspa- 
persprinted 
so much about 
it that the situa¬ 
tion became warmer. I was under contract 
so far to nobody. I was tied hard and fast 
as far as Organized Bail is concerned, 
though, by the reserve clause. I had had 
conversations with Weeghman. 

I wanted action. I telegraphed Ebbets, 
“Name your best terms for three years.” 
If I was going to Brooklyn, I naturally 
wanted to know what I was going to be 
paid. Ebbets ignored my telegram. I then 
received a letter stating that Ebbets and 
his manager Robinson would be in Indian- 
apolis on a coming Sunday, and if I would 
go there at their expense they would dis- 
cuss terms. Ebbets reached Cincinnati and 
insisted that the deal go through. He gave 
Herrmann a $15,000 check, retaining ten 
thousand to pay me. 

I read in the Chicago newspapers that 
Ebbets was not going to Indianapolis. On 


Saturday, the day be- 
fore I was to meet him 
there, 1 wired him in Cin¬ 
cinnati. “Will you be in 
Indianapolis to-morrow?” 
This telegram was ignored. 
Naturally I did not niake 
the trip to Indianapolis. 
Imagine my surprise, then, 
when on Sunday I received a 
long-distance téléphoné call 
from Robinson, the Brooklyn 
manager. 

“l’m in Indianapolis,” he said. “So is 
Ebbets. Why didn’t you corne over?” 

I told him about my telegram and that I 
had received no answer. Then he said that 
Ebbets was sore because I had wired him 
asking him what were hi 4 terms for three 
years. It was the attitude of Organized 
Bail. They took it as presumption that I 
should ask what my salary was to be. Rob¬ 
inson raised the point of the $10,000 bonus, 
and I came back at him that it had not 
been Ebbets’s idea, but Herrmann’s, and 
that Herrmann had done it solely as a busi¬ 
ness stroke, solely to assure my signing with 
Brooklyn and his receiving the $15,000. 
Robinson then asked me what my ideas 
were on salary. I told him not less than 
$7,500 a year and a three-year contract. 

“Why, that’s out of ail reason,” I heard 
Robinson exclaim over the wire. “Mr. Eb¬ 
bets has decided to pay you not a penny 
more than the amount he has already made 
up his mind on.” 
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“What is that?” I asked. 

“It’s not $7,500,” he 
said, “and nothing like it. 

He’s made up his mind 
what is fair by you, if you 
receive a $10,000 bonus.” 

“Forget that,” I said. “1 
told you once why they 
were giving me that bonus.” 

“Well,” said Robinson, 

“Mr. Ebbets will lose the 
$15,000 check he has given Herr- 
mann before he will give you a nickel 
more.” 

“He’ll lose the $15,000 then,” I said, and 
hung up the receiver. 

I then signed to manage the Chicago 
Club of the Fédéral League for a three- 
year contract with a total salary of $36,000 
and received besides a bonus of stock in 
the Chicago Club. 

Mr. Ebbets, I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heartl 

Up to the time when I threw in my lot 
with the Fédérais, ball-players had been 
rather wary of the new league. They knew 
it was supposed to be offering big salaries, 
but they did not know how real the money 
was. Most of them were inclined to think 
it stage money. They didn’t know any- 
thing about the inside of the league. They 
didn’t know whether it was being organized 
for the simple purpose of selling out to Or¬ 
ganized Bail, or w’hat it was. There was 
no ball-player of prominence connected 
with the Fédéral League to whom they 


could 
go and get 
an inside opin- 
ion as to just 
how things were. I venture there was not a 
ball-player in the country, though, who did 
not know me. ' 

As soon as I signed to manage Weegh- 
man’s club, I was given an office in the 
Fédéral League suite. I immediately sent 
out scores of wires to players ail over the 
country: 


You are invited to corne to the Fédéral League 
quarters in Chicago and discuss ternis. Even if 
you décidé not to sign a contract, ail your expenses 
will be paid by the Fédéral League. 


That was the substance of the telegrams 
I sent. As a resuit, the best players of Or¬ 
ganized Bail, those who had not already put 
themselves under contract to Organized 
Bail, took the trip to Chicago at our ex- 
pense. As I had promised Weeghman, I 
signed “Three-Fingered” Brown, who was 
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glad to cast in his luck with the new league. 
In a surprisingly short time I had put about 
sixty major-league players under contract. 

They would corne into my office and say: 
“Well, we came on at your invitation.” 

“Are you interested in the Fédéral 
League?” I would ask. 

The answer would be hesitating. 

“Yes, but what about it, Joe? None of 
the boys seem to know much about it. Give 
it to us straight.” 

.\nd I would give it to them. And they 
knew my réputation and they believed what 
I said. And in most cases we came to terms. 

“You see,” I said when I signed Seaton, 
the pitching sensation of last year’s Phila¬ 
delphia Nationals, and showed him a copy 
of our contract, “in our contract it proindes 
that the club must increase the player’s salary 
a minimum of five per cent, every year or else 
must give that player his unconditional re- 
lease; in other words, déclaré him afree agent 
so that he is at liberty to make a deal with any 
club he chooses. He can put himself on the 
market and get the highest salary possible for 
his service. , You fellows in Organized Bail 
know that you hâve to go where you are 
sent and for any amount of money that 
they want to give you.” 

When Otis Crandall, pitcher of the Na¬ 
tional League, was signed up, he asked: 

“But what about the money, Joe? Is it 
good?” 

I replied: “In the National League they 
were paying you, say, $5,000 a season. We’ll 
pay you $6,000. If you’ll just wait a few 
minutes, l’il give you a certified check for 
$6,000, your salary for one year paid in ad- 
vance. You are to sign a three-year con¬ 
tract.” (Of course I hâve not divulged 
Crandall’s exact salary.) 

“But how can the Fédéral League afford 
to do that?” another would ask me. 

“You see,” I would reply, “we pay you 
$18,000 and we get your services as a ball- 
player for three years. If we were in Or¬ 
ganized Bail and wanted you, we’d hâve to 
pay some club $18,000 for your services, 
then your salary would be in addition, and 
you can bet your life we’d make that salary 
as little as possible. As it is, you get some 
of what in Organized Bail would be the pur- 
chase price. We deal with you direct.” 

That is why the Fédéral League got so 
many stars. It advanced them money and 
guaranteed the salary by bank deposits for 
the full tenure of the contract. If a player 


still hesitated, we proved to him that our 
Chicago club, for instance, had taken a 
ninety-nine-year lease for $18,000 a year 
rent on a bail park and that they had 
already advanced $50,006 to players. I 
showed them that Weeghman and Walker 
were getting a club worth $400,000 for 
$200,000 because they didn’t hâve to buy the 
players. In only two or three months we 
signed up one hundred and eighty players. 

It has cost Organized Bail through increased 
salaries, jacked up by the Fédéral League, and 
in the value of players lost by going over to us, 
as much as it has cost President Gilmore and 
his associâtes to organize an entire new league, 
rent parks, and build new grand-stands. 

We are building these stands in every city 
but Pittsburgh, where we hâve the old Na¬ 
tional League grounds, and in Kansas City, 
where a bail park was available. The Bal¬ 
timore and Chicago stands cost $180,000, 
St. Louis $100,000, and the Indianapolis one 
$80,000. I hâve seen countless newspaper 
articles that marveled how we were ever 
going to get these stands finished in time 
for the opening of the season. The point 
is that single-decked stands, concrète and 
Steel, can be put up much quicker than dou- 
ble-deckers. This year ail our stands will be 
single. Let me remind those who hâve 
doubted our ability to open our schedule on 
time that the lower deck of the new grand-- 
stand at the Polo Grounds was put up in 
forty days. 

You hâve seen in the newspapers the 
names of thé prominent players we hâve 
signed. The caliber of the men is such as 
to assure what the fans demand, “big- 
league” baseball. After this season, when 
the contacts of certain stars with Organ¬ 
ized Bail run out, we’ll hâve them, too. 

We offered one pitcher $10,000 a year, 
offered him a check in advance. He was 
afraid to take the jump and, going back to 
Organized Bail, accepted $7,000. We offered 
to advance a National League outfielder 
$7,000 for his first-year salary. He signed 
in the National League for $5,500. We had 
one of the star shortstops in the American 
League up in our offices and put a certified 
check for $7,000 in his hands. He was 
afraid to take it. Such is the way Organized 
Bail has some of its men hypnotized. 

I believe in another year the spell that 
Organized Bail has for years laid upon ail 
its employées will be broken; and when it 
is they can thank the Fédéral League. 



His oÆaJestys 
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ROBERT EMMETMACALARNEY 


.ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


HE heir apparent to the throne 
of Lidvingia, Duke of Oerts 
and Margrigg, not to mention 
ancient suzerainty over the 
barony of Waldgrave, was pre- 
senting the better half of a boiled lobster to 
Miss Trixie Mortimer in Trittori’s. Even 
royalty finds it difficult to maneuver claws 
and feelers from a lemon-garnished platter 
without spilling capers into the sauceboat. 


The Prince of Lidvingia was utterly pre- 
occupied. He bent over the linen intently, 
the waiter eyeing him with the contempt- 
uous hostility waiters always manifest 
toward patrons who are not heirs apparent. 

Miss Trixie Mortimer? Bless your heart, 
no! She had no more idea that a real live 
prince was dealing her a portion of cold 
boiled lobster than had the sentinel waiter. 
Even Broadway’s white-light conventions 
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would not hâve prevented her from giving 
at least a tiny scream, had she known. To 
Miss Mortimer—whose non-stage patro- 
nymic was Hogan—the Prince of Lidvingia 
was only Teddy Hurditch, lead juvénile of 
“The Little Jade Joss” company, in its two- 
hundredth performance. 

A score of Trittori patrons knew that, as 
well as the companion of the tall young man 
busy with his crustacean. They knew, too, 
that Hurditch had written the words and 
music of the new ragtime ditty which was 
ravaging New York. The orchestra, behind 
the barrier of palms and goldfish pool, was 
playing it now, tantalizing with syncopation 
the slippers of the women at the wall tables, 
who hummed it between spoonfuls; 

Nicholas the Czar, with the Queen of Zanzibar, 
Prancing down the middle where the turkey-trotters 

Stoop a little, droop a little, 

Got to loop the loop a little, 

When you do that king-king-kingaling rag. 

Miss Mortimer’s short vamps were tap- 
ping out the rhythm while she probed the 
recesses of a scarlet claw. 

“Help!” muttered the Variety’s lead ju¬ 
vénile. “Aren’t they -ever going to give it 
a rest?” 

Miss Mortimer, having salvaged a white 
morsel, held it aloft upon her silver trident. 
“When they give you a rest, Teddy, Desher 
& Harkstein’s royalties will gb to'sleep, too. 
Just because the Joss is a hit tbis winter 
doesn’t mean that both of us won’t be wear- 
ing out booking - office near-leather next 
year.” 

“But the thing gets on my nerves,” com- 
plained the Prince of Lidvingia. 

“It hasn’t sent Broadway to any rest- 
cure yet,” remarked the coppery-haired 
girl. “They’ve been saying ragtime would 
blow up, ever since I was a brand-new 
broiler. Has it fliwered? Not so you could 
notice it. Teddy boy, when aéroplanes are 
back numbers and there aren’t any more 
Presidents of the U. S. A., ragtime’ll just 
be getting its second wind.” 

How does it happen that the Prince of 
Lidvingia is partaking of Nantucket lob- 
ster, incog., with a Variety chorus-girl, to 
whom he is only a ragtime dancing partner? 
Listen: 

Fifteen years before, when Macedonian 
cheiniks, sniping at Turkish askares with ac- 
curate Manniichers, provided a sole excuse 
for the Balkans getting into the newspapers. 


Grand Duke Pavlodf pushed Lidvingia’s 
heir apparent into the discard. 

The prince could remember, as if it had 
been yesterday, the change that had corne 
to the shabby palace in the night. The 
gaunt, bearded figure upon the chipped gilt 
bed—the stage-settings of Lidvingia had 
been kept in bad repair—seemed almost 
terrifying. There were too many strangers 
in the royal chamber; that was why his 
father did not smile and stretch out his arms. 
The archbishop was saying [prayers at an 
altar by the balcony Windows; the murmur- 
ing of the crowd in the Square crept through 
the faded velvet curtains with the dawn. 

The prince was glad the queen was not 
there; she would not hâve liked so many 
strangers; least of ail would she hâve liked 
the presence of the grand duke, who—even 
the child could notice it—was giving orders 
as if he were king himself. Yes, it was just 
as well that his pretty mother had died the 
summer before. She had not been very 
happy, they said, since they had married 
her to the King of Lidxdngia and sent her 
from her own mild valleys to queen it 
among the Balkan foothills. 

“The boy, Pavlodf!” the king gasped. 

They held the prince up to the dying 
sovereign of a dilapidated, miniature king- 
dom—where, none the less, kingship had 
distilled ail the malevolent essences of an 
empire. The grand duke bent over to hear 
what the king would say. 

“Your uncle—the grand duke—will teach 
you. He will teach you how to rule—Lid¬ 
vingia—Tedor. You -will rule well, my son?” 

“Yes, my father!” The prince wept with 
the grief that can tear so cruelly the heart 
of a ten-year-old boy. He pnderstood that 
his father was dying. That was what the 
strangers and the mumbling archbishop 
meant. And his mother was not there to 
comfort him. So he wept. 

“Remember your oath, Pavlodf,” said 
the king. “Tedor is to be taught to reign— 
better than his father. And now-” 

The Prince of Lidvingia, clutching a post 
of the shabby gilt bed, saw a smile like the 
old one. “Teresa!” exclaimed the king. 

It was'the archbishop who made the sign 
of the cross and lifted the child away. It 
was pink and yellow morning. The grand 
duke threw back the curtains and stepped 
upon the balcony. The prince found him¬ 
self beside his uncle. Mount Boritz, tower- 
ing to the northeast, was a lance held in 



“HE WILL TEACH YOU HOW TO RUEE—lidvingia—tedor. 


newly lighted fire. The silent crowd on the 
flagstones knew what the parted curtains 
meant; they were upon their knees as the 
archbishop raised his hand. And the boy 


realized that the shouting was not for him, 
but for the grand duke, whose green-and- 
gold uniform, with many medals upon the 
breast, glittered bravely in the daybreak 
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Mount Boritz flung back at the palace wall. 

Two weeks after the funeral of his brother 
the Privy Council gave the crown to Grand 
Duke Pavlodf, doing something never before 
done, in Lidvingia or in the entire Balkans. 
For they made the Prince of Lidvingia, who 
was really king, heir apparent to his uncle. 
It was not for naught that Pavlodf had 
handled the treasury, while a pleasure- 
loving ruler played with wife and child in 
the palace gardens, hunted over the scrub- 
pine hills, or spent whole months in Paris 
and the Riviera. 

“Take him away—anywhere; to school, 
perhaps," Pavlodf instructed Count Ord- 
kin. “England will do, at first. It is well, 
too, that you should travel, count. Travel- 
ing leaches one to forget. It taught the 
last King of Lidvingia to forget that he 
wore a crown. You tried to remind him in 
vain.” 

The count had taken the prince abroad. 
There was no other course. Both were in 
Pavlodf's way. The âge had gone when a 
ten-year-old could be used as an exhibit to 
galvanize a people's loyal ty. 

For a few years remittances came regu- 
larly from the royal treasury. Then, co- 
quetting with newly stirring Balkan king- 
doms, equipping mountain passes against the 
threatening Turk, and maintaining costly 
embassies in the capitals of the Powers 
made King Pavlodf economize. The secrt 
tary of the London embassy called upon 
Count Ordkin, regretting to announce that, 
for the présent, the Privy Council could 
not advance further moneys for the éduca¬ 
tion of their prince. He was extremely po- 
lite, this secretary, and sorry for the heir 
apparent. 

“Tell me frankly, Michael,” Count Ord¬ 
kin had said. “Has Lidvingia forgotten 
Queen Teresa’s son, Tedor? I am old, 
nearly seventy now. I can not live forever; 
the doctor tells me my heart is bad—you 
see, he does not know that it broke, there 
on the palace balcony, four years ago. Will 
Lidvingia ask the prince to corne back next 
year—the year after—when?” 

The slim little Lidvingian colonel, whom 
Count Ordkin called Michael, frowned and 
twiddled gloved fingers. “You ask for 
frankness. Fritz?” he muttered. 

The count nodded, his face as gray as his 
mustaches. “Then hearken. Fritz! If you 
love the boy, keep him from Lidvingia. 
There is trouble stirring in the Balkans. 


Pavlodf is deep in war-plots, and the Council 
are tools. If Pavlodf were assassinated to- 
morrow, Lidvingia would not call back 
its-” 

“Rightful king,” the count finished, 
standing very erect. 

“Perhaps, as you say,” grumbled the 
colonel. “At ail events, I hâve been bab- 
bling like a mllkmaid. You will forget what 
I hâve said, for the sake of old friendshlp?” 

At Eton they did not know who the 
prince was, either. Count Ordkin thought 
this best. The red-cheeked youngsters who 
swam, cricketed, and rowed with Théodore 
Hurditch regarded him as the son of Brit- 
ish parents who had lived long on the Con¬ 
tinent. He picked up English like a native. 
Plant a ten-year-old king in strange ground 
and he will take root as readily as a Street 
gamin. He saw the count only at vacation 
time, watching him grow grayer-faced 
month by month. 

“You do not forget Lidvingia, boy?” the 
old man would ask. 

“I remember my mother,” Tedor would 
reply. “And the gilt bed, where they held 
me up to see my father.” 

“To see the king die,” Count Ordkin 
would correct reverently, yearning to light 
a spark in the boy’s eyes. 

“And I remember, always, to hâte my 
uncle, Pavlodf,” Tedor would finish. 

“Hating is not really good,” the gray- 
faced man would tell him. “But when an- 
other has what God has meant should be 
yours, Heaven will forgive hâte, if in the 
end hâte gets back what is your own.” 

But Tedor—the Théodore Hurditch of 
Eton—had no desire to return to Lidvingia. 
He could not altogeth^r conceal this from 
the count. 

“You do not seem to understand, sir,” 
he once explained. “The world is such a 
big, interesting place. What does one little 
kingdom, more or less, matter? You could 
put a hundred Lidvingias in England and 
hâve room left over. And then you could 
take that many Great Britains and lose 
them in America—l’ve done it with scale 
maps. There is only one reason why I 
wish to go back. I should like do walk, 
alone, into the palace gardens, and lay 
roses—heaps and heaps of roses—upon the 
grave of my mother.” 

He was almost twenty and ready for Ox¬ 
ford when they summoned him in haste to 
London. The little embassy colonel, whom 
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the count called Michael, drove with him 
from the station in a taxi. 

“He is dying, your Highness,” said the 
colonel, lifting Ws hat. 

“Hurry—a sovereign if you do it fast!” 
called Tedor to the chauffeur. Then he laid 
a hand upon the colonel’s arm. “Remem- 
ber, none of that!” he ordered. “I hâve 
learned much since they drove us from the 
palace. Even here, in Great Britain, where 
they still maintain a king as they keep mu¬ 
séum relies in glass cases, I hâve learned 
much. Hâve you seen the new show at the 
Gaiety?” 

The embassy attaché, puzzled, nodded. 

“Well, kings are just that. And little 
Balkan Wngs are the smallest-salaried per- 
formers in the world’s comic opéra. Pav- 
lodf may hold his plated crown, and wel- 
come to it, forever. Pavlodf-” 

“His Majesty—your Highness—” sput- 
tered the colonel, who was splendidly at- 
tired in ail the trappings of the Lidvingian 
artillery. 

“For the last time—stow that!” snapped 
the prince. “Save that stufï for the em¬ 
bassy drawing-rooms! But not a word to 
the count—the dear old fellow I love. I 
know how he feels about Lidvingia. He 
must not imagine that I am utterly un- 
worthy.” 

For the rest of the ride the artillery col¬ 
onel sat quite stupefied. He followed the 
prince into the room where Fritz Ordkin 
waited. The boy from Eton flung himself 
beside his guardian. 

“I am not ashamed to cry, sir,” he 
sobbed. “You are going to leave me, too?” 

“Your Majesty,” muttered the sick man, 
trying to lift himself; he had been alone, 
save for a nurse; there was nothing the doc- 
tors could do for him now. 

“Your boy,” sobbed the prince. How 
frail and large-veined was the gentle old ■ 
hand he caressed. “You hâve exiled your- 
self for me all these years; you hâve been 
lonely while I hâve been enjoying life. But, 
sir, I shall be lonely now. When you are 
gone there will be no one else.” 

The listless wrist that lay in his strong, 
young palms tightened. With a suprême 
effort Coiint Ordkin pulled himself into 
a sitting position. “Your Majesty!” he 
cried. “There is still Lidvingia!” 

The nurse glanced over her shoulder at 
the artillery colonel; she tapped a finger 
upon her temple significantly. 


“Your Majesty will please remember. It 
has not been real exile. I hâve been your 
Majesty’s traveling companion. Your Maj¬ 
esty’s subjects are loyal. They will-” 

Count Ordkin said no more. The nurse 
laid him back upon the pillows. She 
touched the shoulder of the sobbing boy 
gently. 

“He’s gone now, sir,” she said. “He 
was only waiting to see you.” 

The Prince of Lidvingia stood up. For 
the first time he noticed how bare and dis- 
reputable were these lodgings. And the 
woman was a charity nurse; he could tell 
that by her dress. A terrible fear laid hold 
upon him. 

In the hall he seized the artillery colonel’s 
arm. “I hâve never been here before,” he 
said. “When I saw the count last it was 
at the Ritz. Has he—has he beggared 
himself for me?” 

“Your Highness,” replied the embassy 
attaché, “the Privy Council has sent the 
count no money for seven years.” 

“Good God!” the boy exclaimed. “And 
only last month I bought new polo ponies! 
Listen, you! You remember what I said 
in the taxi about kings? Well, kings are 
comic-ppera actors, and crowns are only 
musical-comedy props. But the loyal love 
of him—lying dead there in coarse cotton 
sheets, with a charity niu-se—” He gripped 
the embassy colonel’s fingers until they 
cracked—“V/hy aren’t grand dukes and 
archbishops in there with him?” he cried. 
“A love iiiie that is sent straight from 
heaven!” 

He was weeping terribly at the curb; the 
lodging-house neighborhood’s children were 
flocking, interested in a sight that did not 
corne often to Clerkenden Street. 

“Please, your Highness,” urged the artil¬ 
lery colonel, pushing him into the taxi- 
cab. ... 

“Hello, Teddy!” said Miss Mortimer, 
shoving aside the lace window-screen. 
“They’re yelling an extra. And I haven’t 
seen the Giants’ box score. If Matty didn’t 
give a base on balls, I win a pair of gloves 
from Fred Gayburn.” 

The Variety’s juvénile lead whistled to a 
newsboy, who tiptoed upon the sidewalk 
grating. Miss Mortimer grasped the pink 
sporting page, scanning its columns with 
practised eye. 

Her companion, glancing at a milder late 
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édition, found something that made him 
spread the paper over his plate and study 
it, both elbows on the table. If Miss 
Mortimer had been watching, she would 
bave seen his face go white, and then flush 
as suddenly. 

“Dead!” he muttered. “They killed him, 
then, at last? And in the garden—that 
must hâve been among the roses.” 

A cabled paragraph, in the “lead ail,” 
four-column-head account of war prépara¬ 
tions in the Balkans, had sent Trittori’s 
gilt clock-hands racing backward with a 
loud, whirring noise—which, of course. Miss 
Mortimer did not hear; they raced until 
fifteen years had been gathered up, until 
the Prince of Lidvingia, a child, stood beside 
his father, with the Grand Duke Pavlodf 
bending over to hear what a dying king 
would say. You see, the cablegram recited, 
briefly, that King Pavlodf had been shot 
dead in the palace gardens, and that there 
was disorder in the capital. 

^ When you do that king-king-kingaling rag! 

Trittori’s orchestra strummed it again; 
the soubrette’s short vamps were tapping, 
while she devoured the baseball scores. As 
for the Prince of Lidvingia, the chasm of 
fifteen forgetful years bridged, he recalled 
Count Ordkin at the shabby lodgings in 
Clerkenden Street, with the charity nurse 
touching her temple, to tell the embassy 
colonel she understood. 

“What’s the matter, Teddy boy? You’re 
groaning as if you had a toothache. If 
there’s to be any groaning let me do it. I 
lose my bet.” 

“Nothing very wrong, Trix,” responded 
the juvénile lead. “Only l’ve just been 
reading about the death of a king I used to 
know.” 

Miss Mortimer’s eyes grew large. “You 
hâve such a funny way of kidding,” she 
remarked. “Who’s your kingaling pal?” 
She snatched the newspaper. 

“Lidvingia,” she said. • “I can pass my 
geography as far as London and Paris, but 
that must be a tank town—yes? On the 
level, how can a burg like that afford to hire 
a king?” 

“Really now, Trix.” The young man’s 
tone was grave. 

“l’m sorry, Teddy,” she whispered. 
“You’ve had one of those melodrammer 
pasts; we ail knew that when you joined the 
company. The queer part of it is, though, 


that if you grew up in England you don’t 
show it. You’re more American than Fred 
Gayburn.” 

“I lived on the Continent before I went to 
Eton,” said the prince. “l’m not English.” 

“So they sniped him in the palace gar¬ 
dens.” Miss Mortimer was reading. “Well, 
that’s running to the form chart ail right; 
the king thing is pretty well played out. 
What do you suppose your late friend in 
Lid—Lid—oh well, wherever the place is— 
would hâve said if you’d sent him a copy 
of ‘The Kingaling Rag’?” She eyed the 
young man keenly. “Look here, Teddy 
boy, between friends, whatever possessed 
you to go in for the stage, anyway? You 
don’t belong—honest.” 

“Do you want to know, Trix? I had to 
make a living. They stopped my allowance 
when I was ready to enter Oxford. I tried 
a lot of oflSces, but they wouldn’t stand for 
me in business; then I got the chance to 
corne over with that ‘Militaiy Mazie’ com¬ 
pany, and here l’ve been ever since.” 

“Pity you can’t send a Gates Ajar to your 
old king chum,” said Miss Mortimer, as 
she drew on her gloves. “Don’t they hâve a 
reliable cable florist in that Lid—what do 
you call it—place?” 

What happens in Lidvingia is of little mo¬ 
ment in New York. Although the “Joss” 
juvénile lead searched diligently, not an- 
other Word was printed from the tiny, per- 
turbed Balkan capital. Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania were active enough to daim the 
lion’s share of news attention. A fortnight 
la ter, in a copy of the London Times, he 
found three lines which said that the Privy 
Council was considering a regency. 

That night the Prince of Lidvingia 
walked to the tiny chapel of St. Anthony, 
around the corner from his hôtel, and lighted 
a thick wax candie for the repose of the soûl 
of King Pavlodf. When its flame had flick- 
ered out, he felt that the stored hâte of fif¬ 
teen years had been consumed, too. For 
the first time he realized he was really free. 
There was no longer a chain of hatred link- 
ing him to his fatherland in the Balkan foot- 
hiUs. 

It was hot in. New York that summer. 
The management of “The Little Jade Joss” 
insisted that the principals take a vacation. 
It was not until September that Miss 
Mortimer and her dancing partner returned. 

“Forgotten your lines, Teddy boy?” she 
asked him. 



“VOUR MAJESTY!” HE CRIEE 
“THERE IS STILL lidvingia!' 


“They’re chiseled into my brain, l’m hand of solitaire in his dressing-room, wait- 

afraid,” he laughed. “Why not, after three ing for his second-act eue. He was wonder- 

hundred performances? l’m awf’ly glad to ing where his understudy had hidden the 

see you again, Trix.” cards when there was a rap at the door. 

There are two acts in “The Little Jade “Corne in!” he called. 

Joss,” and “The Kingaling Rag” is not on A slim, undersized man stood blinking 

until midway in the second. Young Hur- at the make-up mirror. He wore evening 

ditch always had time for a cigar and a clothes that plainly had not been eut by a 
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New York tailor; there was a trace of the 
military in his carriage. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “If your Highness 
will allow me?” He shut the door. 

“What the devill” said the lead juvénile 
angrily. “If this is one of Fred Gayburn’s 
press-agent tricks-” 

“Your Highness does not remember me, 
then?” 

But the Prince of 
Lidvingia shoved 
aside the proffered 
card with a frown. 

It was the little 
embassy colonel, 
changed but a trifle. 

“Howdidyoufind 
me?” asked the 
prince, summoning 
his manners and of- 
fering a chair. 

“Your Highness’s 
movements hâve 
been well known to 
us always,” replied 
the artillery officer 
whom Count Ordkin 
had called Michael. 

“If Lidvingia could 
not aSord to send 
drafts to your 
banker, at least it 
could maintain a a large, bearded ma: 
keen interest in your eigi 
Highness’s career. 

Lidvingia has always been loyal to the 
memory of——” 

The embassy colonel did not finish, for 
the young man’s hands were clenched. 
“Oh, stow that stuflf!” he snarled. They 
were the words he had used in the tasdcab, 
on the way to Clerkenden Street. 

“Now,” demanded the 'prince, “corne 
across!” Then he laughed, seeing that his 
visitor did not comprehend. “That is 
American slang—argot, you know. To 
what do I owe the honor of this visit?” 

The artillery colonel got up and opened 
the dressing-room door. “Corne in, sire!” 
he said. 

The Prince of Lidvingia was staring at the 
grand duke who had stolen a crown from 
him long ago. It was the Grand Duke Pav- 
lodf; there was no doubt about it. And the 
years seemed to hâve used him kindly after 
ail, for his huge frame and ruddy cheeks 
had not altered; there remained much of 


the impressiveness that had caught the 
cheers of the crowd in the palace square. 
He, also, was in evening clothes, but the 
prince missed the familiar glitter of orders. 

“My dear nephew,” began Pavlodf, “1 
greet you for troubled Lidvingia!” 

But the juvénile lead merely glanced at 
a dollar nickel dock on the shelf. “Look 
here,” he announced. 
“1 go on in fifteen 
minutes. You’vegot 
just ten to tell your 
story. The cable- 
gram was a fake, eh? 
They didn’t pot you 
in the palace gar- 
dens?” 

“Ah, you read of 
that unpleasantry 
even in America?” 
said the grand duke, 
lighting a cigarette. 
“It was a real if 
clumsy attempt, but 
it served my pur- 
pose. 'Michael here 
and I had about 
played our string 
out.” He blew a 
dozen smoke - rings 
and watched them 
float ceilingward. 
“The Balkans—bah! 
They say a watched 
pot never boils. 
Why, my dear nephew, I assure you I hâve 
been watching that pot in Lidvingia. for 
fifteen years, in behalf of our cousin, the 
Czar of ail the Russias, yet it boiled over 
under my very nose. So when they tried to 
shoot me, a few of my loyal friends and 
Michael here gave it out that I was too dis- 
figured to lie in State at the Cathédral. 
They lowered a weighted leaden casket in 
the royal crypt, and — well, here we are. 
After ail, eveiy monarch should take a va¬ 
cation. I am enjoying mine exceedingly. 
After Paris and London we hâve sought you 
out. I find it a bit of a bore, this incognito. 
But tell him your message, Michael.” 

“In short,” said the artillery colonel, “you 

are going back with me, while his Maj-” 

“His Highness, the Grand Duke,” inter- 
rupted Pavlodf, with a gleam of fine teeth. 

“While his Highness, the Grand Duke, 
résumés the grand tour. In other words, I 
corne accredited by the Privy Council to 


s CLOTHES OF FOR- 
WAS INSISTENT UPON ENCORES. 
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entreat King Tedor to return to the throne 
of his father.” 

The leading juvénile of “The Little Jade 
Joss” threw back his head and roared. 
“Why, this is funnier than any musical 
comedy I ever played in! You’ve bank- 
rupted a kingdom, skipped with ail the loose 
change, and now you want me to go back 
and run it for you, so your monthly salary 
check will keep coming in regularly! Isn’t 


that it? Answer, you second-story throne- 
burglar!” 

The fugitive monarch grinned. “There is 
something in what you say about the 
check,” he replied. “One needs a letter of 
crédit when one travels. But Lidvingia 
really wants you, my boy. At ail events 
it certainly does not want me. I could show 
you a nicely healed bullet mark on the left 
shoulder to prove that,” he added. 
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“Why—I burned a candie for you!" said 
the prince. He turned to the dapper em- 
bassy colonel. “You remember the day 
Count Ordkin died? You saw me weep like 
a girl beside his bed. Well, I did not weep 
when I read that this throne-thief had beeh 
assassinated. But I bought a wax candie 
in the little chapel of St. Anthony, near 
where I live, and while it burned I 
prayed for the soûl of this man who had 
swindled a kingdom—a pitiful, toy king- 
dom, to be sure, but still a kingdom—and 
starved its most loyal subject in exile. I 
forgave him for Count Ordkin, because I 
knew the count had forgiven him already. 
I tried to forgive him for myself.” 

“And for ail of that, my dear nephew, 
I thank you,” muttered the sovereign who 
had escaped an assassin’s bullet. “As to 
the count’s forgiveness, it could not hâve 
extended to his cousin. For it was Casimir 
who shot me.” 

“Casimir!” exclaimed the young man. 

“And it is Casimir who has sent me for 
you,” added the artillery officer. “Read 
this.” 

He thrust into the prince’s hands an en- 
velope crackling with sealing-wax and 
dangling taped wafers. 

There was a double knock on the dressing- 
room door. “Cue, Mr. Hurditchl” some 
one shouted. 

“We will at once retire,” said Pavlodf, 
removing his bulk from a sagging chair. “I 
hear that the second act is unusually good. 
We hâve a box; we shall watch for you. 
As for business, let business wait until to- 
morrow, or the day after. Permit me to 
bid your Majesty good-night.” 

Miss Trixie Mortimer dug a sharp elbow 
against her dancing partner. As the show- 
girls closed in front, to give them time to 
préparé for that whirlwind entrance in 
“The Kingaling Rag,” she whispered: 
“Teddy boy, if I didn’t know you never did 
it, l’d say you’d been tanking up in your 
dressing-room. You look as if you were 
trying to see over to Jersey.” 

“l’m trying to see farther than that, 
Trix,” he replied. “l’m trying to get a 
glimpse of Lidvingia.” 

“Oh—that Lid burg!” cried Miss Morti¬ 
mer. “1 remember—where the gunmen 
drilled a bargain-counter king full of holes. 
G’ever cable that Gates Ajar? Let’s make 
a hit ail over to-night, kid. Remember, 


Fred Gaybum’s watching to see if a vaca¬ 
tion did us any good.” 

Stoop a little, droop a little, 

Got to loop the loop a little, 

When you do that king-king-kingaling rag. 

A large, bearded man, in evening clothes 
of foreign mode, was noticeably lavish in 
his insistence upon encores. When Hur- 
ditch & Mortimer were at last permitted to 
retire, the Grand Duke Pavlodf bent for- 
ward to the embassy colonel. 

“1 would give half the size of the remit- 
tance the Privy Council and King Tedor 
will send me annually, Michael,” he mut¬ 
tered, “if my royal cousin, the Czar of the 
Russias, could observe his substitute pot- 
watcher now.” 

“What would you do, Trix,” asked young 
Hurditch, “if your ancestors began to haunt 
you?” 

It was at Trittori’s again, after the per¬ 
formance. And Miss Mortimer, according 
to custom, was bestowing clinical attention 
upon a lobster. She paused, however, and 
regarded him suspiciously. 

“They wake them well, where I came 
from,” she replied. “At least so l’m told. 
And even a wireless Hogan would hâve 
hard work trailing little Trixie to ‘The Lit¬ 
tle Jade Joss’—it’s too far north of Cherry 
Street. Anything particular set your ghosts 
walking, Teddy?” 

Young Hurditch wrinkled his forehead. 
“It’s this way,” he said. “l’ve had a hint 
that l’m needed at home. They’ve sent 
Word.” 

“Be sure to get me,” remarked Miss 
Mortimer, ransacking the reaesses of a re- 
luctant nipper. “I don’t want to make a 
social error. But—whaddye mean by 
‘they’? Can’t you pry a bit more change 
loose from your Saturday envelope and send 
it over by registered mail?” 

“Over!” echoed the Prince of Lidvingia. 
“You’ve guessed?” 

“l’ve guessed nothing,” his dancing part¬ 
ner interrupted waspishly. “Only l’m past 
fifteen; you don’t suppose we ‘Joss’ folks 
think you was raised in Kankakee? I mail 
a money-order myself to County Kerry 
every other week. It was that gink with the 
beard you introduced to me after the show, 
l’m not hanging out signs as a clairvoyant, 
but l’il put down a bet on it. So he was the 
A. D. T. boy that brought the message?” 
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“He reminded 
me of a promise, 
Trix,” muttered 
the prince. “I half 
made one a long 
time ago, to a man 
who was father and 
mother to me from 
the time I went to 
school. It was a 
very long time ago. 
They want me to 
go back, TrLx.” 

“Andthepay en- 
velope won’t do? 
You’ll be making 
more money next 
year, Teddy boy.” 

“It isn’t that.” 

A film of angry 
tears screened Miss 
Mortimer’s eyes. 
“Wouldn’t it make 
you m a d ? ” s h e 
snapped. “T his 
is our first supper 
together since 
June and you’ve 
spoiled it. You 
might see if that 
painless dental ad 
of a starter can 
flag us a taxi. l’m 
going home.” 

But it was not 


an angry, coppery- 
haired girl that the 
Prince of Lidvingia 
pondered as he walked the streets. He had 
smelled again the roses in the palace garden; 
he had glimpsed anew the gaunt, uplifted 
arms of his dying father; had heard the mur- 
muring of the crowd in the square; seen, as if 
but an hour ago, the tolérant sign of a charity 
nurse, as she sought to convey to the artil- 
lery colonel that she knew the gray-mus- 
tached gentleman on the bed was délirions, 
what with his raving about princes and 
kings. 

Policemen eyed hlm curiously as he 
strode down-town. Presently he found him- 
self at the Battery; mechanically he fell 
into the throng that straggled upon the 
Staten Island ferry. He was still remem- 
beiing, at the bow of the boat on the return 
trip from St. George. As they neared the 
slip the Sun slid above the East River; 


lancelike, the sky-scrapers of Manhattan 
pierced the dawn. It was an omen—so 
Mount Boritz had stabbed the daybreak, 
the morning his royal father died. 

He knew that it was only rag-tag royalty 
—he knew that, even in the Balkan foot- 
hills, the World had outgrown kings. That 
was why Pavlodf had sailed over seas, leav- 
ing an empty, leaden coffin in the Cathé¬ 
dral crypt. And—yet—might there not be 
something to do? Might not the loyalty 
of Count Ordkin hâve meant something 
more than shabby tinsel? 

“PU go!” he cried—to the daybreak. 

Drowsy milk-truck drivers, perched on 
their rattling cans, noticed the “dude in a 
dress suit,” who was gesticulating to no 
apparent audience as he strode toward the 
subway. . . . 
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Miss Mortimer was not the member 
of “The Little Jade Joss” company who 
came to the dock to see the Prince of Lid- 
vingia sail. 

“Why couldn’t you hâve waited till the 
run was over, before you trekked to Lon¬ 
don?” she complained. “Fred Gayburn’s 
crazy sore about it.” 

“Listen, Trix!” His lips were close to the 
piled-up copper hair. “l’m going to Lon¬ 
don first, ali right. But l’m going farther. 
l’m going ail the way to Lidvingia.” 

“Well, what do you know about that!” 
she gasped. “That Lid burg’s been a hoo- 
doo ever since I asked for a sporting extra in 
Trit’s, to see if Matty gave a base on balls. 
Look out, or the gunmen’ll get you, like they 
did that phoney king last June!” 

“And if they did?” 

There was an oddly vibrant fiber in the 
voice of the Variety’s departinglead juvénile. 

“On the level, Teddy,” answered Miss 
Mortimer, “l’d do more than cable flowers. 
l’d go shopping for cyanide and one of them 
marked-down gas-tubes.” 

“And we shall eat supper wherever you 
choose,” said the Grand Duke Pavlodf, 
after waving a ceremonious farewell to his 
nephew and the embassy colonel, who had 
stood at the port rail while tugs warped the 
ship into midstream. 

“Was this the evening you were to buy?” 
asked Miss Mortimer lacklusterly. 

“Could I forget it?” exclaimed the grand 
duke, his elbows éloquent. 

“Well, you’d better,” she advised. 
“ ’Cause l’ve got a grouch on to-night; and 
when l’ve got a grouch on, I can’t stand for 
fat men with whiskers. l’m going to beat it 
home right after the show and cry my eyes 
out.” 

“Ah! You weep, then, for Lidvingia!” 
sneered the grand duke, rage momentarily 
overcoming his discrétion. 

“Nix on that Lid thing again,” pleaded 
Miss Mortimer. “They filled one Lid king 
full of lead last June. Two of them sporting- 
extra flashes would just about make me 
cross my fingers for keeps.” 

They were still playing “The Little Jade 
Joss” at Christmas. Miss Mortimer was 
grumbling, in anything but a holly-and-mis- 


tletoe spirit, because she had to appear at 
the inévitable holiday matinée, when the 
postman banished carking care by a letter 
plastered with Balkan stamps. The post¬ 
man, through a Yule-tide coincidence which 
could not hâve been planned better, rubbed 
elbows with a delivery footman from a great 
jeweler,who was obeying a cable from Sofia. 

“Gee!” murmured Miss Mortimer hap- 
pily. Something was flashing on her right 
wrist as she ripped bpen the foreign envel- 
ope. She loved brilliants. 

Said the letter: 

Soyou see, l’m back at Lidvingia for quitc a long 
stay. But I wanted you to hâve the little Christmas 
bracelet you’d hâve got if I hadn’t left the “Joss.” 

By the way, if you want news of me from time 
to time, better subscribe for the Almanach de Gotha. 
It has a correspondent on the job here. I tuck in 
also a post-card photograph of the girl who is to be 
married to the new King of Lidvingia next month. 
Her name is Maradvina. Pretty little thing, isn’t 
she? But, between us, Trix, she hasn’t your hair, 
and l’m told she couldn’t dance the “Kingaling” 
worth a cent. 

Miss Mortimer did not get around to or- 
dering the Almanach de Golha until after 
New Year’s. Then she halted at the news- 
stand nearest her apartment, and told 
Hyman Finkel, “proprietor as well as candy 
seegars and ice,” that he should leave it 
regularly. 

“If you’d keep a few classy sheets and 
eut down on these bum vaudeville week- 
lies,” announced Miss Mortimer, “you’d 
be able to oblige your old customers. Keep 
after it, will you? It may be Yiddish; you 
ought to know.” 

Because of Hyman Finkel’s lack of busi¬ 
ness acumen, Fred Gayburn’s press-agent 
does not realize that he ought to be jobless, 
having missed.the only bona-fide publicity 
yarn he has ever rubbed elbows with in 
many years of flimflamming the newspa- 
pers. 

And, for the same reason, the post-card 
portrait of the présent Queen of Lidvingia 
is thumbtacked to the wall of a Variety 
dressing-room, instead of being preserved 
tenderly in one of Miss Trixie Mortimer’s 
many silver photograph frames. This 
means that, on the road, a king and queen 
are put asunder—for, naturally, Teddy 
boy’s picture travels with Trixie. 


Look on page 641 for Mr. Hard’s article on Better Business. 
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P ERHAPS you hâve wondered why tbe 
mild and open spring so suddenly 
changed to a snarl of gale and tempest. 
The birds had corne up from the south, the 
trees were budding ahead of their time, the 
air was soft and balmy; with scarcely 
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an hour of warning ail this was changed; 
fierce storms swept down from the land 
of winter, ships at sea were foundered, 
forests were devastated, cities were laid 
low, and the loss of human life was ap- 
palling. 
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Why? Because of the birth of a doodle- 
bug! 

Fate, as she picked up the doodle-bug 
card, had just touched the tip of a pink 
finger to a curl of gold and had tucked it 
under her fillet. She had crossed her san- 
daled feet and had planned an evening spin 
on her favorite roseate cloud; for it had been 
a good day’s work. She had arranged the 
assassination of a king, the coming of a 
pauper, a war, an earthquake, and a year 
of flowing plenty. 

As she glanced at the card, however, a 
frown gathered upon her smooth white 
brow. Mercy! To doodle-bug family No. 
6,247,531 there had just been born a brood 
of three hundred and twenty-seven, and 
each and every one of those newly arrived 
doodle-bugs would need to be separately 
seen to! 

She would not do it! The thing was an 
imposition, coming right at the end of the 
day. During an infinitésimal space of time 
she pondered; then, in a flash, she decideo to 
wipe out the whole family with a flood. Im- 
mediately she telephoned down to De¬ 
partment G and ordered a change in the 
weather. Spring 24, Sériés J, was to be pro- 
vided. It was the worst one in the box! 

Fate paused. A twinge of conscience had 
assailed her. It is impossible to slight one’s 
work for long and be happy. By way of 
réparation, she exempted doodle-bug num- 
ber eighteen from the massacre. She decided 
to kill him separately, and with extra care. 

il 

Far up in the frigid seas, where the rime 
softens with its feathery fringe the hard 
glitter of the ice, an invisible hand from De¬ 
partment G reached out and toppled over a 
tiny, shining pinnacle. With a crash like 
the jingling of silver, the pinnacle slipped 
and slld down into the steel-blue water; 
but the loss of its slight weight had been 
suflficient to disturb the center of gravity, 
and the whole enormous iceberg slowly 
careened, then, with a mighty splash, it 
turned completely over! 

For miles that still sea, with its phantom 
ships of glistening ice, was agitated, and the 
air above, which had lain for days in current- 
less strata, was set into upheaval. It car- 
ried its chill far into the upper atmosphère, 
where warmer moisture lay; and délicate 
flakes of snow began to swirl—keen, crystal¬ 


line flakes with blades like a razor’s edge. 
Rushing south, those storm-laden currents 
turned back the mild breezes which were 
bringing the spring, and then that whole 
reorganized army of the air swept down- 
ward, for two long days, gathering strength 
and fury as it went. 

In those two days, doodle-bug number 
eighteen passed through his infancy and his 
youth, and arrived at his maturity. He 
was the handsomest and most gifted of ail 
the doodle-bug tribe; he had the fiercest 
claws of ail his fellows, the reddest eyes, 
the greenest spots upon his wings, the 
brightest glow in his tail. 

He shall be called Doodle. 

III 

On a ridge, cleanly silhouetted against the 
sky, stands an old gray wolf. On his shoul- 
ders and on his flanks are the scars of many 
battles. He sniffs into the breeze, he shifts 
his gray eyes, his ears twitch, his upper lip 
lifts in a little half snarl, and he whines. 
There needs to be a dinner between his lean 
sides. His concern is not distress, however, 
for this is a rich valley, and his only ques¬ 
tion is as to which way he shall go. 

The evening has corne. A slight mist 
rises from the river and spreads out across 
the valley, and through the forest, andup 
the hill, and into the heavens, where the 
descending sun sets upon it a glow like a 
pink pearl. The wolf, unafraid of every 
créature in this forest, except one, whines 
again in the eagerness of hunger, and turns 
into the north, against the breeze. 

There is a snake in the rocks; a long, 
thick-bodied snake with a ourious black 
and yellow pattern upon his back, and a 
head which is flat, and wide across the 
mcuth. The spring has corne, the good, 
warm spring, when there is a hot sun, and 
gay activity among those smaller animais 
which were devised by an all-wise Omnipo¬ 
tence for the especial comfort and délecta¬ 
tion of snakes, for whom the world was 
made. Contented and placid, he protrudes 
his flat head from his nest in the rocks, 
surveys the calm scene, and glides down 
through the long, lush grass to where the 
wild tumips grow; and there he lies in wait. 

A rabbit is in the thicket of berry bram- 
bles. It is spotted white and black, and it 
sits for perhaps twenty minutes, listening, 
its nose twitching, its long ears quivering. 
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its whole timid heart visible in its big brown 
eyes. Safe; perfectly safe! Not a living 
créature of conséquence in sight, or in sound, 
or in smell. It hops out of the thicket, but 
it hops back immediately, and listens again, 
quivering. No, that rustling of the leaves is 
continuons. It is caused only by the breeze. 

The rabbit hops out once more. There is 
a delightfully succulent root growing near 
the big sassafras-tree in the glade, and to 
think upon the odor of that root is madden- 
ing. Taking its heart in its mouth, the 
rabbit makes a wild dash for the glade, but 
half-way there happens to think that it 
might hear a noise if it were not going so 
fast, and stops under some burdock leaves 
to find out. 

In a hollow log there is a fox lying asleep 
on his paws; but as the sun descends toward 
the ridge he begins to stir uneasily, for it is 
almost time to be up and doing. Not quite 
yet, though. Fateisnotreadyforhim. He 
lazily scratches his nose with both forepaws 
and closes his eyes for another little nap. 

There is a sleek, long-whiskered muskrat 
in the marsh meadow back of the ridge, and 
on his whiskers is the yellow of meadow- 
larks’ eggs. The muskrat is quite comforta- 
ble and happy. Eggs were scarce during 
the winter, but now they promise to be 
plentiful. Should he, or should he not, 
search for another nest before he heads back 
for his home in the bank of the river? He 
studies that matter contentedly, while he 
washes his whiskers in the water of the 
marsh. 

A hungry mountain-lion, in a tree high up 
among the rocks, hangs in the fork like a yel¬ 
low bag of grain; but he, too, is asleep. De¬ 
partment G, hard on the case of Doodle, 
will awaken him when it is time to play his 
part; no sooner. 

A fat old spider lurks beneath a dried leaf 
at a corner of his web. Three weeks ago 
he had been a lean old spider, but the spring 
came warm and early, and it has already 
been abundantly fruitful. 

There is a night-blooming shrub not far 
away from the spider’s web and, beguiled 
by the warm rains and the hot sunshine, it 
has blossomed a week before its usual time. 
A myriad of infinitésimal eggs, which had 
sheltered in the cracks of its bark, had 
hatched under these same benign influ¬ 
ences; and around the shrub a countless 
swarm of insects dances in ecstasy. The 
fragrant gum which they hâve been born 


to eat, is ripe, and in thousands they wait 
for the feast, to die at it, quite happily, as 
is their lot. 

Now, ail of these créatures, wolf, snake, 
rabbit, fox, muskrat, piuna, spider, insects, 
are on this evening to be instruments in the 
hand of Fate, for the working out of Doo- 
dle’s destiny. 

IV 

A few scattering drops of rain fell on the 
leaves, advance drops from that storm 
which had started, two days before, on the 
pinnacle of an iceberg. Everywhere there 
was a scurry. Under the curving fronds of 
the ferns and under the frilled leaves of the 
dock, doodle-bugs clustered thickly, their 
black bodies, with the green dots and red 
eyes, blending exquisitely with the rusted 
stems of the foliage. Doodle himself sought 
the tip of the longest and strongest and 
most gracefully bending fern; and there 
being four other doodle-bugs in his way, 
he killed and ate them, as a matter of con- 
venience. 

Ensconced in the curling shelter, Doodle 
was almost completely invisible, only his red 
eyes glaring out, up the main pathway of the 
stem, in fierce waming to ail doocÛe-bugs 
which might corne his way. Ordinarily he 
would hâve remained concealed until after 
the rain had passed, and so died with his 
family in the flood; but Fate wanted him on 
a certain oak-tree many miles away. 

Presently the wolf, which had been 
prowling toward the north, turned back. 
The snake grew tired of waiting near the 
wüd turnip patch, and slid down the hill 
toward the glade. The < rabbit, having 
waited an interminable time under the bur¬ 
dock leaves, listening to the beating of its 
,own heart, decided to go after the roots 
near the sassafras-tree; the muskrat gave 
up the search for more eggs, and headed 
back for the river; the fox, who had crept 
forward in his log, lazily snuggled his nose 
in his paws for another forty winks; the 
mountain-lion slipped down from his tree, 
clawing and scratching, and looked toward 
the west, undecidedly, then made up his 
mind to range near the river to-night; the 
spider mended his web, though there had 
been no need until the moming; the shrub 
began to unfold its buds, and the dancing 
insects, happy in this suprême consumma- 
tion of their lives, swarmed inl 
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AU was now in readiness for Doodle. The 
wolf, trotting along the ridge, a gaunt, black 
figure against the setting sun, caught sight 
of the rabbit down near the sassafras-tree 
and, slinking in through the hillside under- 
brush, drew near for a spring. There was a 
hiss ahead of him, and the wolf jumped 
back! Before him had reared on its coils 
an ugly fiat head, the white-lined mouth 
open, the red-forked tongue darting in and 
out, to the accompaniment of that sibilant 
Sound which is a warning respected by 
every other living créature! 

That backward spring of the wolf was 
enough for the rabbit. The fragrance of the 
succulent roots had no strength in his nos- 
trils then. With one wild leap he was away, 
his little white bail of a tail marking the 
course of his flight, like the feather on an 
arrow! 

The wolf and the snake, each cheated of 
his supper by the interférence of the other, 
glared their mutual hatred, for a moment, 
and then the wolf backed away. He would 
hâve returned to the north, but the snake 
was in the path. He trotted south. De¬ 
partment G made a checkmark on his card. 

The muskrat, following his own private 
ravine down to the river, stopped and 
sniffed suspiciously, rising half on his 
haunches and twitching his nostrils deli- 
cately into the breeze, his whiskers vibrating 
agitatedly. Suddenly he dropped on ail 
fours and, deserting his usual pathway, 
slipped stealthily but swiftly through the 
ferns. 

The wolf, which would hâve been far 
past the muskrat’s run had it not been for 
the rabbit, stood glowering down from the 
top of the little hill, inspecting, with shining 
gray eyes, every stirring leaf. His ears 
stiffened, the gray hairs along his spine 
sprang erect, lus long, curving tail waved 
slowly from side to side! 

The wind being from the wolf, scent was 
of no avail; and to this the muskrat trusted. 
Stealthy as he was, howeyer, he could not 
hide ail traces of his progress, and suddenly 
with a loud “woofl” the wolf shot down 
among the ferns! There was the flash of a 
brown furry body as the muskrat, abandon- 
ing ail attempt at concealment, streaked 
for the river. Thére was a splash in the 
water, and the wolf stood on the bank in 
angry disappointment, licking his chops 
with a long, fire-red tongue. 

But Doodle, where was he? His fern, the 


tallest, the strongest, and the best, had been 
broken, its curling tip mashed by a heavy, 
padded foot, and Doodle had been caked 
with it into the soft earth! 

Fate could hâve arranged quite easily to 
finish Doodle then and there, but Fate had 
not said that this was to be the way nor 
the time; and Fate is the only féminine 
créature who can not change her mind. Eh? 
Oh well, then, maybe she does; maybe she 
does! 

Those were strong legs on the thorax of 
Doodle; those were hard wings. Slowly he 
worked himself out of the mud and stood 
slanted for a moment, trying ail his limbs, 
his délicate antennæ, his strong claws. 
He essayed to walk, but it was a sidewise 
motion. A little stiff in those two right rear 
legs! He rubbed his wings together. He 
fluttered them. He sprang from the ground. 
He took the air, heading straight for the 
next tallest fern! 

Fate had her say in that intention. She 
had set down the foot of the wolf at such 
an angle that the entire right side of Doodle 
was temporarily bruised and sore. In fly- 
ing, therefore, the intended straight line be- 
came a curved one, and Doodle landed, 
half exhausted, ten feet from his objective 
point and on the end of a rotting log. 

Oh, very well. Doodle was a philosopher. 
This would do quite nicely. It was shel- 
tered from the most of the rain and, when 
the rain became heavier, there was an abon¬ 
dance of dry crannies in the bark. Perching 
himself on the outermost edge of a chip, 
Doodle performed a careful toilet, scraping 
his head thoroughly with his forelegs, and 
generally putting himself into a présentable 
condition. , 

Again Doodle was safe among his fellows 
who were to be drowned, for there were 
many of them in the chinks and crannies 
of the log; and while he cleansed his limbs, 
one by one, the hush of evening fell upon 
the river-bank. 

The sun set, a great red bail in the mist 
just over the hills. The light faded. The 
gray spaces between the trunks of the trees, 
and laced among the network of tender 
spring leaves, gradually blended into dim- 
ness; and as the dusk deepened, two round, 
green spots began to glow in the depths of 
the hollow log. 

Presently they crept forward; a black 
nose protruded; then a sharply pointed 
head surmounted by two sharply pointed 
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ears. A moment of intense stillness, where- 
in the two green eyes roved from side to side 
and the pointed ears bent forward. A long, 
white-and-yellow body followed thehead 
ont of the log, and a bushy tail trailed 
after; the chip on which Doodle was per- 
forming his toilet was dislodged by the pas¬ 
sage of that lithe body, and Doodle fell on 
the furry back, where he promptly clung! 

Then the fox, unconscious of his involun- 
tary passenger, trotted ofï through the 
woods in search of his supper, carrying Doo¬ 
dle into the wide, wide world! 

V 

Night. It is full of eyes; round, luminous 
eyes that shift, and disappear and reappear, 
and glide, as if there were no bodies at- 
tached to them. Aloft bend the branches of 
the trees, joining in majestic arches, their 
spandrels an exquisite tracery against that 
dark sky which lowers between the going 
down of the sun and the coming up of the 
moon, both fire-red in the mist. In the trees 
themselves there are eyes; but to one who 
knows the night as the fox knows it, those 
eyes hâve bodies clearly defined. One may 
tell by their size, and their color, and the 
intensity of their glow just to whom they 
belong, and whether friend or foe. 

Contentedly, steadily, for half an hour, 
the fox trotted through the woods, with 
Doodle on his back, clinging firmly to a tuft 
of reddish-yellow fur. The course of the 
joumey was almost undeviating, except for 
a détour around a pool here, a leap there 
across a little creek, and a wide avoidance of 
a certain hillside cave, from which came a 
warm, musty odor. Up hill and down dale, 
now a cautious passage among low shrub- 
bery, now a dash across an open glade, and 
everywhere that misty darkness made alive 
by eyes, eyes which shift and glow and 
glide; green eyes, yellow eyes, red eyes, 
eyes of changing hue and varying gleam. 

Suddenly the steady trot stopped ab- 
ruptly! Two round spots of an evil blue 
were set large into the blackness; then the 
fox disappeared! He had vanished; and no 
twig cracWed under him! 

The eyes of evil blue advanced in curves, 
like the tossing of a swift boat; then they 
stopped. There had been a heavy mashing 
of the turf, but ail was silent again, except 
for breathing. There was no need to snifi 
in the wind, for the fox had put the wind 


on the other side of him! That had been his 
first care, and now he might be far away or 
very near; quite near! The blue eyes deep- 
ened in their glow, and the breathing came 
louder and quicker. There was the sound 
of a muscular tail thrashing slowly over the 
leaves. 

Doodle grew restless! The warm body 
under him was quivering, and within it 
there was a steady thump—quick, sharp, 
short—a nervous tension which was con¬ 
tagions. Doodle himself became nervous, 
though the evil blue eyes meant nothing to 
him. That fine sense which gives us to dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe was his to 
perfection. No créature with eyes so large 
cared to eat Doodle! 

Nevertheless, having caught that con¬ 
tagion, the light in his tail began to gleam; 
and it lighted up with a pallid incandescence 
the low, shelving rock above him and the 
reddish-yellow fur beneath him! There 
was a growl, a spring, a heavy clutch, a 
keen-clawed paw full of reddish-yellow 
hairs, and then the fox was out from among 
the rocks and up over the hill and straight 
through the woods like a meteor of earth! 

But Doodle, flung far by that rude clutch, 
as Fate had decreed, landed against some- 
thing soft and elastic and viscid, and his 
legs were tangled in it. It was the spider’s 
web! 

VI 

By his own light Doodle saw spring into 
the center of the web, from the shelter of 
the dried leaf, a round, fat body and a little 
head upon which the nippers set a ferocious 
grin. There were tiny, ibeady eyes with a 
thousand facets; and surrounding the fat 
body were long, black, hairy legs, their 
poise like the tension of springs. For only 
a flash of time Doodle saw the spider 
crouched there, and then it pounced! 

Doodle-bugs were large for this spider, 
but they were very choice. Doodle, how- 
ever, was the champion of his race, and his 
claws were free, and they were strong, and 
they were dexterous! There was scarcely 
a struggle, for Fate guided that pounce and 
that landing; and the claw of Doodle struck 
just behind that vicious, beady-eyed little 
head, and the spider was in two parts! 

Doodle took his time about it. He was 
much refreshed when he had finished. He 
had corne a long way since he had left his 
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home, and had been fatigued and in need 
of sustenance. Up in the completion de- 
partment of Fate, the last ticker but one in 
the fourteenth blue row flashed out the 
news, and instantly there was filed away in 
the permanent records the card of the 
spider on which it had been set down long 
before that on this night and in this in¬ 
stant he should be eaten by Doodle. 

So doth Fate set together her intricate 
mosaic. 

VII 

She was near! Something thrilled 
throughout the whole being of Doodle! Oh, 
what ecstasyl Oh, what joy! Oh, what a 
glorious thing to be alive, and young, and 
strongl Oh, what exquisite pleasure in the 
mere being a doodle-bug! She carried no 
light, this divine other créature which was 
a part of him. That beautiful incandes¬ 
cence was only for the glory of the male, as 
it should be. But some thrilling refinement 
of sense told him that she was close by; 
here, in this wonderful new world! 

What did it matter that the night was 
Chili and damp? Why, no, the air was soft 
and balmy, tempered to delicious warmth 
by that fire which has made the current of 
life to flow in the bleakest spots of earth! 

Oh, love! How its mastery thrills and 
thralls! How wonderful, how strange and 
new earth and life had suddenly become! 
What could he not do, inspired by this might- 
iest of ail émotions! Why, just for the mere 
joy of worldly achievement, he would fly 
higher into the sky than any doodle-bug had 
ever dared to fly before; he would eat more 
doodle-bugs, the strongest and the best, 
than any doodle-bug had ever eaten; his 
light would glow more brilliantly than the 
light of any doodle-bug had glowed since 
the world began! 

These were the mighty ambitions which 
surged within him. He had a serions pur- 
pose in life now! Heretofore he had led a 
worthless and useless existence, but now ail 
was changed. He would accomplish; he 
would dare, and he would do! Men build 
great buildings, and sail huge ships, and 
amass fortunes, and win cups. It is ail the 
same. Doodle would fly high, and he woifld 
eat the strongest and the best, and he woifld 
glow; ye gods, how he would glow! 

But where was she?—she, the cause of 
ail this new birth in him; she, who had filled 


the world with quivering ecstasy; she, who 
had put balm into the chill air, and had 
placed stars in an inky sky? \^ere was 
she? He must find her! He had eut and 
kicked his way out of the spider’s web, and 
had cleansed and preened himself, but now 
he cleansed and preened anew. Taking 
wing he circled into the night, glowing as he 
had never believed it possible to glow! 

Oh corne, my beloved, corne! See me 
here in my brilliance and beauty! Behold 
the strength of my flight! Behold the irides¬ 
cence of my wings! Are they not ail of 
splendor, O my beloved! Corne nearer, 
corne to me by the radiance of my desire! 
Find me in the pulsing of this ecstatic night! 
Corne with me, O my beloved, and side 
by side we will wing our way into the 
realms of endless happiness! 

But what is this alluring fragrance upon 
the air? What sweet perfume is this which 
so beguiles the senses? It is the night- 
blooming shrub; here; almost within the 
brushing of a wing! And listen! Amidst 
those petals o^ deep red velvet, where oozes 
the limpid gum of ail this fragrance, lie, 
snared, coimtless small, delicious insects! 
Corne, my beloved, join me in the happiness 
of this feast! 

They were good, good! But where was 
she? Why had she not corne? Why— 
Ah! His light had ceased to glow when he 
had stopped to cloy his coarser appetites, 
as men and doodle-bugs hâve done—and 
men and doodle-bugs will do—only to lose 
the bliss of earth and the joys of heaven! 

No need now to fly in heavy circles, and 
glow with a dimmed light, for she was gone! 
In that sense which had told him she was 
near, there was now nothing but dull va- 
cancy, emptiness! Exhausted, Doodle cir¬ 
cled heavily until he was stopped by Fate’s 
giant oak-tree, and there he nestled, on its 
lee side, in a crevice of the bark, shielded 
from the wind and the rain. 

VIII 

The storm broke in ail its fury! The 
dense blackness of the sky was rent by 
streaks of vivid blue! The thunders rolled 
and reverberated the entire length of the 
valley, from the hills where the first tiny 
streams trickled to the mouth of the bay 
five hundred miles below! The rain came 
down in torrents; but still Doodle clung to 
the lee side of the giant oak-tree! 
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The storm increased. The rain swelled 
every rivulet and creek, and began to roll 
down, an ever-gathering gorge, into the nar- 
row valley. The huge, thrashing branches 
of trees strewed the ground until the forest 
resounded with their crashing. The giant 
oak creaked and strained and shuddered; 
but still Doodle held tightly to his crevice 
in the bark. 

Again the storm increased. The far-ofï 
océan was whipped into foam. One mighty 
ship was driven on the rocks, two collided, 
a fourth was sent pitching headlong to the 
bottom. The flood spread swiftly up into 
the valley and drowned every doodle-bug 
among the fems; but still Doodle held to his 
refuge! 

The storm rose to a frenzy! The wind 
howled through the forest in an irrésistible 
gale, and the giant oak pitched and tossed 
and groaned and quaked, resisting, with ail 
its nules of root, the tug upon its acreage of 
leaves. More weight, and still more weight 
from the howling wind. AU through the 
forest great trees went crashing down; and 
at last, at last! Fate uprooted the giant 
oak upon which Doodle had fastened him- 
self. With a tearing sound which roared 
above the loudest pealing of the thrmder, the 
monarch of the forest toppled forward; and 
as it swung to the ground, a broken stump 
scraped from the trunk the piece of bark 
behind which Doodle was hidden, and 
tossed hîm, helpless, into the air! 

No one is competent to criticize Fate. 
It might seem that this was an absurd up- 
heaval to secure the undoing of a doodle- 
bug; but Fate wastes nothing. In aU her 
intrlcate mosaics there are many sides to 
every biock. 

Because the rabbit had been so fright- 
ened it ran so far over the hills that it was 
out of reach of the flood; which was neces- 
sary, since one of its progeny, in the hun- 
dredth génération, was to die on the table 
of a vivisectionist, and furnish to the world 
a wonderful cure for lockjaw. 

The snake, because he had gone farther 
down the hill than he had intended, crept 
under a log for shelter and, when the flood 
came, crawled on the log, and rode almost 
the length of the river to the point where it 
had been ordained he should bite a man in 
the heel. 

The fox, because of his run from the 
puma, was saved to grâce the neck and 


frame the oval face of a famous beauty. 

The muskrat drifted away and founded 
him a new family. 

The wolf and the puma died, as had 
been set for them, not in the flood, but 
because they strayed into strange terri- 
tories. 

Where the oak-tree was uprooted, men 
found gold, which transformed ail that wil- 
derness into cities more pyopulous and more 
projgressive, and more worthy than those 
which had been swept away. On the ships 
that were destroyed had been collected, 
from the many quarters of the world, ail 
those whom it had been doomed were to die 
by drowning in this period. 

But what of Doodle? Flung into the air, 
by instinct he spread his wings; and then 
the gale swept him on and upward, far 
across the forest and across the hiUs, 
through the ravine in line with the oak-tree, 
and into a village, where it dropped him 
down the chimney of Professor Spiggle. 
Bruised and dazed, Doodle flew up feebly 
on Professor Spiggle’s desk and, scarcely 
knowing what he did, he glowed! 

“Here it is!” exclaimed Professor Spiggle, 
who had been oblivious to the storm. 
“Light without heat!” 

A thousand scientists had said this on be- 
holding a doodle-bug, but not one of them 
had done anything about it. Professor 
Spiggle was not of that type. He promptly 
invented the now weU-known and justly 
famous Spiggle light, by which the entire 
civilized world is illuminated. 

This circumstance, however, scarcely in- 
terested Fate, except for the incident of its 
occurrence as per schedule. Why should it 
interest Fate, when she alréady knew that 
in ninety-seven years would be discovered 
the far more wonderful Jergenbobber light? 
To one at a great élévation, mountains and 
hiUs and steeples and spires lose their indi- 
viduality, and become merged into a liât, 
monotonous plain. To Fate, from her 
height, there is smaU différence between a 
bug and a professor. 

The destiny upon which Fate had set her 
interest was that of Doodle; and, as she 
glanced at the dock, she twisted a way- 
ward little ringlet of her golden hair and 
tucked it under her fiUet. 

'^At precisely the proper instant, Pro¬ 
fessor Spiggle leaned forward and jabbed 
a pin through Doodle. 


FULL TIME 

^r/i>^CHURCH PLANT 
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GEORGE CREEE 


R E are comparatively 
ministers in the United 
tes to-day who do not 
iplain of dwindling {con¬ 
grégations and lack of interest. Reliable 
statistics prove that the dénominations are 
losing ground instead of gaining. 

The ecclesiastical explanation, of course, 
is “growing godlessness;” but is this true? 

Not only is the world incurably religious, 
as has been said so many times, but there 
was never a period in the history of America, 
at least, when Christ Himself meant more to 
the great mass of people. He is very close 
to the popular heart, and the love and 
brotherhood that He preached underlie the 
great movement against injustice that is the 
spectacular feature of our modem life. 

May it not be that the ecclesiasts them- 
selves are to blâme, not the people? Grant- 
ed that religion, in its conventional sense, 
is divinely instüuted, the fact still remains 
that it is humatdy constituted. Is it not pos¬ 
sible that the fear pf failure may be due to 
the defects of this human administration? 

The slightest investigation into the causes 
of crime develops some very curious and 
significant facts. It is seen that the major 
portion of juvénile delinquencies, and adult 
ofienses as well, flow from suppressions or 
perversions of the Play Instinct. The so- 
called “criminal type” has been relegated 
to the realm of bugbear, and “wickedness” 
is realized to be human natmre become stag¬ 
nant through lack of proper outlet. 

Every vice-commission report insists that 
the most efiScient recruiting agency for 
the ranks of prostitution is the lack of a 
safe and wholesome satisfaction for the in¬ 
nocent, natural desire for pleasure that is 
dominant in ail adolescent girls. Seventy 
per cent, of the juvénile lawlessness that 
fills the reformatories is directly traceable 
to the evils incident to Street life and Street 
play. 

The saloon is admittedly the breeding- 


place for ail manner of crimes and degener- 
acies, as well as a controlling factor in the 
development of cormption in municipal 
politics, yet it stands as the one attractive 
expression of the average man’s necessity 
to mingle with his fellows socially. 

Leisure time, now that the specialization 
of industry has robbed the worker of ail 
sentiment of identity with his product, 
cornes close to being the very life of the 
great American majority, and it is this huge 
importance that the church, no less than the 
State, treats stupidly or indifferently. 

The idle hours of a people are tumed over 
to the dance-hall, cheap café, moving- 
picture show, park, theatre, saloon, and 
wine-room, and the only attempt to check 
the evils that proceed from this Wholesale 
commercialization of amusement is in the 
nature of répressive or prohibitory laws. 

On every hand there is utter inabüity to 
grasp the simple fact that “cutting out” 
inevitably leaves a wound, and that the 
proper surgery for imwholesomeness is to 
crowd it out. People are not as vile as 
some would hâve us believe. Given choice 
between the good and the bad, they will 
choose the good invariably; that is, unless 
mawkishness has made it stupid and re- 
pellent. 

The State, by utilization of its public- 
school buildings as social centers, is com- 
mencing to fight Commercialized Amuse¬ 
ment on its own ground for the possession 
of the people’s leisure time. The church, 
which still sits silent, is in even better shape 
for such a grapple. 

The church plant is easily the largest 
single investment of capital in the United 
States. No actual figures are at hand, but 
nothing is more safe to say than that the 
buildings and land alone represent a value 
well up into the billions. 

What would be thought of a private 
property worth this amount that stead- 
fastly refused to operate at more than 
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one-seventh of its capacity? The church 
plant, as every one knows, stands idle save 
for a few hours on Sunday and an evening 
or so during the week. May not fuU tinte 
be a better answer to the problem of 
dwindling congrégations than “growing 
godlessness”? 

It will be urged, of course, that the 
churches are already doing this very thing 
with their soup-Ûtchens, gymnasiums, 
men’s meetings, guilds, and boys’ clubs; 
but the reply is that it is not “the very 
thing” at ail. To admit that would be to 
confess that Commercialized Amusement is 
essentially more attractive to people than 
Public Amusement. 

And this is not true. The appearance of 
victory that it possesses just now is due to 
the fact that Commercialized Amusement 
allows a choice, and choice is just what the 
churches will not give. They want to do 
things for the people instead of letting the 
people do things for themselves. There is 
the différence, and the trouble. 

People are tired of being spoon-fed. They 
are sick unto death of patemalism, philan- 
thropy, and organized welfare, and are turn- 
ing a hostile eye upon everything that drips 
down from above. 

Nothing is more illustrative of this feeling 
than an incident connected with New York’s 
experiment in the wider use of the public- 
school buildings. Each lecture in a very 
splendid course costs the Board of Educa¬ 
tion twelve cents for every auditor, while 
the lectures and debates in a school building 
where the neighborhood arranges its own 
programs draw four times as many auditors 
and cost the Board of Education nothing. 

It is this independence, this right of con- 
trol, the sense of participation, that the peo¬ 
ple demand. Wherever cities are permitting 
real social centers, the experiment is suc- 
ceeding; and wherever mere récréation cen¬ 
ters are attempted, prepared and supervised 
by some board, it fails. 

Let the church building be thrown open 
to the people of the neighborhood on their 
own terms, dedded by the neighborhood 
group through the ballot or viva voce. Why 
should a people fight for the light of self- 
government only to surrender it in every 
vital affair of internai life? 

What if they do décidé that they want 
movable pews in order that there may be 
dancing, a dining-room for dinners and sup)- 
pers, a stage for lectures, debates, theatri- 


cals, moving-pictures, folk dancing, choral 
singing, and political discussions? What if 
they do vote to transfer every single one of 
these activities right out into the yard dur¬ 
ing the summer months? What if reading- 
rooms, writing-rooms, rest-rooms, and even 
reception-rooms are demanded? 

Isn’t it better to bring the family group 
into the neighborhood group, and then 
house this neighborhood group whole- 
somely, than to send the boys to the streets, 
the girls to the dance-halls, the fathers to 
the saloons, and the mothers to loneliness? 

Will any one dare say that Christ can be 
shamed by the presence of His brothers, or 
that God is offended by the use of His house 
as a means of bringing greater happiness to 
His children? 

What if the title of “preacher” is sent to 
the junk-heap and that of social secretary 
substituted? Will a minister cease to be a 
minister? Not if his heart is in his work. 
If it isn’t, then the sooner he is unmasked 
as a mere egoist, the better. 

It is a statistical fact that more preach- 
ers receive under six hundred dollars a 
year than over, and if the brain isn’t a 
six hundred dollar style at the outset, it 
will be by the end of a few years. This 
very niggardliness shows that something is 
wrong, no less than the constant importu- 
nity for money that goes on so continually 
in the churches. For the American people 
are not pinch-penny except when they feel 
they are getting small returns. 

There is also the considération that the 
new plan may do away with Sunday as we 
hâve been taught to understand Sunday. 
Well? A great many very devout and con¬ 
servative religionists are of the opinion that 
a serions mistake has been made in seizing 
the Sabbath for a day of worship rather 
than a day of rest, since the resuit has been 
a practical surrender of the other six days 
to sheer materialism. 

The case, however, can be rested entirely 
on the promise that the church plant is 
dedicated to the promotion of Christian 
love and brotherhood, to the érection of 
higher standards for human conduct, and to 
the glory of God through the happiness and 
well-being of His p>eople. Since the plant, 
as operated, is failing to achieve these aims 
in any degree approaching satisfaction, does 
not true Christianity, as well as common 
sense, command a change in operating 
methods? 



TSé> HUMAN MAN 

Inqviry inio fhe 'proposilion that 
“People 'will âo ^rryfhing^r <Æonej 

hjp ' 

Eugene Wood 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY HORACE TAYLOR 


H ' IS sometimes said in bitterness 
of spirit: “People will do any- 
thing for money.” This is foui 
calumny, wicked slander — it 
isn’t so at ail. Not out our way. 
l’il prove it to you. 

If you should want to call at the parson- 
age of the principal church in the village, 
you had better go to the side door and 
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knock. Don’t go to the front door, because 
that would mean that some one would hâve 
to corne to the parlor window, part the lace 
curtains, and either motion to you or shout 
at you: “Go roimd the side way!” 

The front door isn’t working. The key is 
lost. It got lost a couple of months ago, 
when the previous incumbent moved away. 

“Welll” you say in scorn. “Why doesn’t 
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the poor thing go to the locksmith and get 
him to make a new key to the front door?” 

What d’you mean “get him to make a 
new key?” 

In this community of some two thousand 
soûls there isn’t any regular locksmith. 
There are two men that sometimes do 
tinkering jobs of the kind. To one of these 
the new minister applied. He foimd him 
sitting on his work-bench, smoking a cob 
pipe and talking politics with a friend. The 
new minister explained about the key to the 
front door being lost, and wanted him to 
corne up and fit a new key. 

“Got the lock with you?” inquired the 
man. 

“Why, no, I thought 
l’d hâve you corne up 
and fit the key to the 
door as it is.” 

“Woosh’t you’d ’a’ 
brought it along. What 
kind of a lock is it?” 

“Oh, just the com- 
mon kind. No, not a 
sprîng lock. No, it 
isn’t mortised in. It’s 
just fastened on. Reg¬ 
ular kind. Bring up 
a blank key and fit it.” 

“You had a right to 
bring the lock with 
you,” said the man, not 
unkindly. 

“To tell you the 
truth, it never occurred 
to me to do so. My 
wife’s been at me for 
several days to hâve 
the thing attended to, 
but it’s slipped my 
mind. If I hadn’t seen 
your sign to.-day, I 
probably wouldn’t 
hâve thought of it.” 

The man pulled the 
stem out of his cob 
pipe, blew through it, 
got a broom-straw and 
ran that through, put 
the stem back into the 
bowl of the pipe, and 
resumed his smoking. 

“Can you ' corne up 
right away and fix it? 

I want to square my- 
self with my wife,” 


smiled the minister, hoping that would 
touch a responsive chord within the man’s 
bosom. 

“Well, not just right away, I cain’t,” was 
the reply, as he pulled his watch out of his 
fKJcket and looked at it. “l’m expectin’ a 
party in now any minute.” This in rebuttal 
of the obvions fact that he hadn’t one 
blessed thing on hand to do. 

“You’ll be up some time to-day, then?” 
(This was crowding things just a mite.) 

“WeU, I jist couldn’t say for soytin. I 
might, at that.” 

“I wish you would. It’s rather awkward, 
you know, not to hâve thé use of the front 
door at ail. I may as well pay you now 
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while I think of it,” said the minister, reach- 
ing his hand into his breeches pocket. 
“How much will it be?” 

“Oh, that’s ail right,” the man said has- 
tily. “Pay me when the job is donc. If 
you’d ’a’ brought the lock along with you, it 
wouldn’t ’a’ been nothink at ail. Be only 
too happy to oblige.” 

“l’il look for you this afternoon, then?” 

“Sure!” said the man promptly. 

And that was no lie either. The minister 
did look for him. But he didn’t see him. 

The next day, when the minister went 
into the shop: “There! I knowed there was 
somethink I forgot! I be darn! Gittin’ 
foolisher and foolisher every day. l’il be up 
this afternoon sure, without faü. Yes, yes. 
l’il be there.” 

He didn’t corne a step. 

The next day the minister thought he’d 
take the lock o£f the door and see if that 
wouldn’t expedite matters. But ail the 
time the parsonage had been occupied the 
foui calumny that people will do anything 
for money had been refuted many times by 
the plain facts; and parsons, as a rule, are 
better jawsmiths than locksmiths, so that 
the lock was partly fastened on with screws 
and partly with nails. It looked as if he 
might possibly worry it off somehow, but 
getting it on again would be problematical. 
And then it might be weeks and weeks be- 
fore he could get a new lock to replace it; 
somehow he didn’t like the notion of leaving 
the front door open so long. 

“That man doesn’t mean to corne at ail,” 
the minister’s wife said. “Go see the other 
one.” 

“Oh, yes, he will,” the preacher said. 
“He’ll corne. He knows his money’s wait- 
ing for him.” 

Every day for two weeks that man sol- 
emnly promised he’d be up that afternoon to 
fit a key to the front door. He hasn’t corne 
yet. 

“He needn’t, now,” the minister said. 
“l’il go see the other fellow, and try to get 
some action there.” 

He did—kind of. 

“Well, sir, l’m jist mortified to death to 
think I cain’t corne right this minute and 
fit that key. It must be terrible annoyin’ 
not to git in and out the front way when 
you want to. But I cain’t possibly make it 
to-day. Out o’ the question entirely. 
Woosh’t you’d ’a’ brought the lock along. 
l’d ’a’ fixed you out in jist about two shakes 


of a lamb’s tail, an’ wouldn’t ’a’ cost you 
nothink at ail. Couldn’t git the lock off 
without breakin’ it? Well, well! Let me 
see ... I don’t think — Now, I wouldn’t 
be too positive, but I don’t think I could git 
up that way much before four o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. ’Ll that do?” 

“Why, it’ll hâve to do,” the minister said. 
“We haven’t had the use of the front door 
since we’ve been here.” 

“Ain’t that too bad? Why ’n’t you go 
see Sammis an’ git him to do it? I d’know’s 
l’d want to recommend him, but a simple 
little job like that he’d probably do ail 
right.” 

“l’ve been to Sammis.” 

“Oh!” 

“You’ll be up to-morrow afternoon about 
four o’clock then?” 

“l’U try to. Ah-hoom! Got a terrible 
cold. Alwus settles in my bronnicles when 
I ketch a cold. Air’s t’ strong here. Tell 
you what you do, dominie. You take these 
here keys— What kind of a key was it? 
Oh, that’s right; you never seen it. But 
you take the hull business and try ’em ail, 
and if any of ’em fits, w’oy, you’re welcome 
to it. Don’t mention it. On’y too glad. 
Now ’f I don’t git up to your house till late 
to-morrow, don’t hold no hard feelin’s, will 
you? Because l’m jist about drove to death 
with Work.” 

And he hasn’t corne around either, 
though often besought to do so. 

Also, none of the keys quite fitted. One 
of them pretty nearly did, though. 

In the coiuse of getting acquainted in the 
village the new minister heard of a really 
worthy case. Honest and sober man, a 
machinist by trade, out of work—oh, it 
must be for more than a year now. Wife 
sick, and three little children, the oldest a 
boy of nine or ten. Need every penny they 
can get their hands on. 

“The very man,” said the new minister. 
So he went to see him about making a new 
key to fit the lock on the front door of the 
parsonage. 

Well, he didn’t know. He was a machin¬ 
ist, understand, not a locksmith. Still, in a 
pinch, he guessed he could make out to do 
it as a matter of accommodation. He 
could take a file to the blank key. . . . 
Worst of it was, he didn’t hâve no blank 
key. Not being a locksmith, understand. 
And he didn’t hâve no files. Used to hâve 
’em, but he’d had to dispose of everythink 
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that would bring a lit-'' 
tie money, under- 
stand? So. . . . The 
minister didn’t hap- 
pen to hâve the lock 
with him, did he? 

That was too bad. 

He’d kind o’ like to 
hâve a look at it. 

Well, he’d see what he 
could do. 

And he hasn’t corne 
around yet. It’s like 
this: Everydaywhen 
the tide’s right, he 
and the oldest boy 
hâve got to go down to 
the beach to dig clams 
to keep the family 
from starving. And, 
his wife being sick 
abed, and the children 
to look after, why, it 
keeps him pretty well 
tied at home. But 
he’ll be around before 
long. He wishes he 
knew what kind of a 
file he’d need to fix the 
key, because he thinks 
he knows where he 
could borrow one. 

Doesn’t that dis- 
prove the statement 
that “people will do 
anything for money?” 

You may reply with the ancient proverb 
that “One swallow does not make a souse,” 
and argue that the incident of the key is 
guite exceptional. My dear sir or madam, 
as the case may be, if you had ever bought a 
place “one hour out,” and commuted back 
and forth, you’d know it was the rule, and 
that the exception is where you do succeed 
in getting people to do anything for money. 

Another clergyman in our village was so 
impressed with this fortuitous way of doing 
things that he preached a powerful sermon 
against the practise of promising to do a job 
of Work and then not showing up at ail. He 
said that it was “appallingly universal in 
this village.” His very words. The parish- 
ioners (most of them commuters) thought 
so much of the sermon that the wardens and 
vestry had it printed and distributed free. 

It was an able sermon, but I think that, 
as the poet says, he had the wrong sow by 


the ear. Making a promise that you do not 
intend to keep is, in a way, objectionable, I 
admit. But that is not the point. The 
point is that out our way we are (American 
citizens, by the grâce of God free and in- 
dependent. And when anybody with a 
little money in his pocket thinks he can 
corne swelling around and give his orders 
like he was the Emperor William, we fed 
like asking him, “Who was your nigger last 
year?” 

But we don’t, because we’re too much 
of a gentleman. A soft answ^r tumeth away 
wrath, and so we say: “Sure. l’il be there 
by four o’clock to-morrow afternoon. With- 
out fail. Yes, yes.” And then we go when 
we get good and ready, if at ail. 

Call it “lying” if you like. Suit yourself. 
But isn’t it better to tell a little harmless lie 
than to blat right out, “No, I won’t,” and 
get into an argument—“Why won’t you?” 
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“Because I don’t want to, that’s why,” and 
ail this and that, and maybe hurt the man’s 
feelings? 

No quesh-chun about it. 

The whole trouble with these folks who 
maintain that “people will do anything for 
money,” in the face of the fact that it is 
almost impossible to get them to do any¬ 
thing for money if they don’t happen to feel 
like it—the whole trouble cornes from read- 
ing too many books. 

I don’t mean the proper kind of books. 
The proper kind of books don’t do anybody 
any harm, the books where She has a face 
like a flower—any kind of a flower, a snap- 
dragon or a honeysuckle—and He has a 
figure like a young Greek ready-made cloth- 
ing ad. But here lately so many hâve got 
to poring over these books that try to make 
up in foot-notes 
what they lack 
in dialogue. 

“What’s the 
good of books 
without conver¬ 
sation?” asks 
Alice in Wonder- 
land. No good— 

Worse than no 
good, because 
they give people 
wrong impress¬ 
ions. 

In this sort of 
books there is a 
character called 
the Economie 
Man. He’s a 
queer Dick of a 
thing. Or rather 
he’s an automa¬ 
ton that goes 
with a spring, 
called the Ex¬ 
pectation of Ma- 
terialGain. You 
wind up the 
spring, put your 
money in th 
Slot, push the 
button, and out! 
pops the service 
you require— 

In the books. 

But the mis- 
chief of it is that 
in life the Eco¬ 


nomie Man does not exist. Or even the 
Economie Boy that will carry the papers, 
run errands, mow the lawn, and things like 
that, actuated thereunto by the uncoiling 
of the spring of the Expectation of Material 
Gain, in the shape of nickels and dimes. 
Oh, just before the Union Sunday-school 
picnic maybe, or on the Third of July, but 
rarely at other times, and never re^arly 
or dependably. If there were an Economie 
Man, the new minister might tmlock his 
front door with a hearty, “Walk right in!” 
instead of motioning to you to go round the 
side way. 

In the Human Man there are at least two 
other actuating impulses stronger than the 
Expectation of Material Gain. One of 
them is. Do it Yourself. This is benefidal 
to the physical and mental health, as Dr. 
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Montessori is just now demonstrating. And 
when that won’t work, there is the other, 
Call on the Neighbors. Just go to the back 
door and holler over: 

“Oh, Frank! Corne here once, will you? 
I wish you’d corne over here and boss the 
job for me. I got myself into a kind of a 
mix-up, and I don’t just know how l’m 
a-going to get out. What would you do if 
you was me?” 

So he hustles right away over, and tells 
you what to do, and when he sees that 
you’re a poor, clumsy, thumb-handed 
thing, he says: “Here! Leave me hâve a 
holt o’ that!” and goes and makes a good 
job of it. Glad to do it for you. Likes you 
ail the better for giving him the chance to 
be a neighbor to you, not only geographic- 
ally but really. Would be mortaUy ofîended 
if you ofïered to pay him. 

“Oh, that’s ali right,” he says. “We’ve 
ail got to help one another in this world.” 

And you say, “l’il do as much for you 
some time.” And so you will. You would, 
anyhow, if he should ask you, whether he 
had ever done anything for you or not. 

I don’t know of any Economie Men, but 
there is a powerful lot of Human Men. 

People that we think we haven’t an 
earthly thing in common with—they vote 
the wrong ticket and go to the opposition 
church; the books we rave over put them 
to sleep; the pictures they admire give us a 
pain; the jokes that make us fall right off 
the chair leave them with the dry grins; 
the music that they fairly eat up we would 
not take the trouble to desplse. But we 
hâve this in common: We’re traveling 
through an unfriendly world, and we’ve got 
to help one another. 

Not because any day our tum may corne 
to need their aid; not even because it is 
our duty to bear one another’s burdens—I 
don’t know—it’s kind of in us somehow to 
want to get our shoulder under at least a 
portion of our neighbor’s crushing load. I 
guess the Good Man made us that way. 

And so, when there is sickness in the 
house or some calamity cornes upon us, 
why, these common, every-day, human 
people—oh, they’re just the best and kindest 
folks that ever were! It makes the tears 
corne into our eyes just to remember the 
self-denying, helpfvd, home-like things 
they’ve done for us. God bless ’em, and 
make it up to them somehow! 

Ah, yes, l’d a heap rather live next door 


to a Human Man than to any Economie 
Man. I couldn’t go to an Economie Man, 
like l’d want to when affliction came, and 
say, “Now if there’s anything I can do for 
you, don’t hesitate to let me know.” He’d 
think I was trying to make money out of 
his trouble. 

In these books with foot-notes and ap¬ 
pendices, it tells ail about how the Expecta¬ 
tion of Material Gain not only is the motive 
of our deeds, but also of our thoughts and 
even our beliefs. 

As to that, since I began with the story of 
one minister, I might as well end up with 
the story of another minister. This one is 
neighborly ail right, but he has his little 
faults, too, same as the rest of us. He’s one 
of these preachers who think that the word 
“virgin” simply means “a young woman.” 
He believes that there were two Isaiahs, and 
he has a good deal to say about the “Eloh- 
istic narrative” and the “Yahvistic narra¬ 
tive,” and ail like that. One of the men in 
his Bible-class said to him one day, “Well, 
sir, you’re the first man that ever made the 
Bible seem probable to me.” 

Now, you know, that won’t do at ail. 
There was a time when just one sermon of 
his would hâve set the sheriff to chopping 
kindling for the fire under him. But he’s a 
good neighbor and we overlook the rest. 

One day a man came to him for aid. He 
was out of work, there wasn’t a bite of food 
in the house, his clothes were ail in holes, 
his wife had just had a little baby and there 
weren’t any clothes for it. The preacher 
fixed him out the best he coidd, and got 
him crédit at the grocery and the meat- 
store, and the man was so thankful. But 
as he had his hand on the door-knob to go, 
he kind of looked down a moment and 
said: “You know I don’t attend your 
church.” 

“1 know,” said the preacher; “you go to 
the - chm-ch,” mentioning the dénom¬ 

ination. 

“I s’pose you know why I don’t corne to 
hear you preach?” 

“Probably because you belong to the 
other church.” 

“That ain’t it. It ain’t it at ail. I don’t 
corne to hear you because you ain’t a Chris¬ 
tian. You don’t preach Bible.” 

An American citizen, by the grâce of God 
free and independent! The Expectation of 
Material Gain hasn’t got anything to do 
with what we believe. Not out our way. 
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Sditors Note —Eveeybody’s 

was a Pioneer in aUacking the 
evUs of Stock Exchange gambling. 

“Frenzied Finance” was thefirst 
blow. Later came a sériés of ar¬ 
ticles by John Parr entitled “The 
Stock Yards.” Then, in 1912, 

“The Remedy,” in which, after 
showing the tremendous cost of 
Stock Exchange gambling, Mr. 

Lawson presented the bïll that he 
had drawn to reform it. 

Last year the Pujo Committee 
hearings confirmed ail that had 
been said and hinted in these var¬ 
ions articles. Public sentiment was 
aroused, and there are now pend- 
ing in the Senate an Owen Bill, a 
Cummins Bill, and an Ashurst 
Bill—the one published by Ev- 
erybody’s —each aimed at the cor¬ 
rection of Stock Exchange wrongs. 

These büls, dijfering in form but with a common purpose, hâve raised some broad, new ques¬ 
tions for discussion. 

Can we, for instance, destroy the evils of stock gambling and at the same, time save whatever 
may be good in Stock Exchanges? 

Where do the legitimate functions of the Stock Exchange as a market leave of and the evils 
begin? 

There are many perplexities in Stock Exchange machinery that confuse the non-technical 
reader. Mr. Caret Garrett, who writes this article, is an acknowledged expert on Wall Street. 
He has watched it closely as a financial writer for years, and he has here drawn some déduc¬ 
tions and raised some new questions that are important to a proper understanding of the man- 
ner in which investment, spéculation, and gambling combine in Stock Exchange business. 

If we are to purge the Exckange of its evüs—and the bigfight îs still on at Washington and 
elsewhere—people must grasp the fundamentcds discussed in this article by Mr. Garrett. 


AMBLING began when men 
could first distinguish between 
odd and even. It now is a can- 
cerous growth upon useful spécu¬ 
lation, which is coeval with the power of 
imagination. How to abate the one and 


preserve the other is a problem that mod¬ 
em society is increasingly anxious to solve; 
and, seeing in what direction the passion 
of human cupidity has been most waste- 
fully utilized for the purposes of both, it 
asks: 
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Are the emls of gambling inséparable front 
Stock Exchange Spéculation? 

If they are not, is the économie good of 
Stock Exchange Spéculation worth what il 
costs? 

It behooves Wall Street to help with the 
answers. 

Political economy, which ought to hâve 
been from the beginning an ethical science 
of human welfare, and drifted, instead, into 
cold, statistical abstractions, has been much 
preoccupied with the obvions advantages 
of Stock Exchange Spéculation. Only re- 
cently has any reputable économie author- 
ity eamestly questioned the assumption that 
with ail its content of gambling evil it was 
worth its price. 

Gustav Cohn, a German, twenty years 
ago began an essay on spéculation with the 
assertion that business methods could not 
hope to escape the test of moral judgments. 
That thought has been slowly working 
through. Four years ago Prof essor E. R. 
A. Seligman, of Columbia, wrote: 

Since économies, like ethics, is preeminently a 
social science, the true économie action must in the 
long run be an ethical action. 

In 1911, F. W. Taussig, professer of Eco¬ 
nomies at Harvard University, in the most 
important American contribution of that 
year to the literature of his science, referred 
to the New York Stock Exchange as “at 
once the greatest institution in the world 
for facilitating investment, and the great¬ 
est of gambling hells;” and added: 

The evil from the situation arises not only or 
chiefly from the loss of the unsuccessful speculators. 
What they lose others gain, and usually there is not 
much to choose between winners and losers. The 
économie loss arises primarily from the waste of 
much brains and energy in unproductive doings. The 
Waste is more than tiat of Üie labor given directly 
—the labor of the brokers and their understrappers, 
and that of the speculators themselves. It is in- 
creased by the demoralization of many men in the 
community who take no great direct share in spécu¬ 
lation. Like ail gambling, it distracts from the sober, 
continuons work on which common welfare rests. 
Morally it is no less harmful. In every aspect the 
evil is one of the greatest in contemporary society. 

Tentatively here, and to a point beyond, 
we shall talk of Stock Exchange Spéculation 
as the institution it is, gambling included, 
because ail those who in the old-fashioned 
manner defend the spéculation, defend also 
by implication the gambling, which is 
thought to be inséparable. 


The économie use of it is well known. 

Wall Street says: “Consider the advan¬ 
tages of having at ail times a big, free mar¬ 
ket on which millions of dollars’ worth of 
securities can be instantly converted into 
cash. To hâve such a market you hâve 
got to hâve spéculation; and gambling will 
happen. Without spéculation the share 
corporation, the most efiScient instrument 
of capitalistic coopération ever invented, 
were quite impossible.” 

In so far as this is true, it may be quite 
as important as Wall Street thinks; but 
upon reflection it will appear that the con- 
vertibility of securities on the Stock Ex¬ 
change is exaggerated. Put to the test, the 
stock market has often failed, as in 1907, 
when you could no more convert securities 
into cash than you could get cash out of 
bank. The conversion of securities into cash 
is most feasible when the économie need for 
it is least, and conversely; and at ail times the 
factor of convertibility of securities is highest 
in the securities that require it least. 

You find over and over, for months and 
years, that ninety per cent, of the spécula¬ 
tion is in five per cent, of the stocks, with 
a very poor market in ail the rest when you 
want to sell. In nine out of ten stocks the 
factor of convertibility is always low and 
almost negligible in a pinch. 

“But,” says Wall Street, “there you hâve 
proved it. In the inactive stocks there is 
little spéculation, and for that reason the 
factor of convertibility is low.” 

That proves merely that spéculation is 
constant in a few things, like United States 
Steel and Reading and Union Pacific and 
Amalgamated Copper, and is mainly intent 
upon beating fluctuations. Shall ail the evils 
of Stock Exchange Spéculation bedebited to 
the spécial convertibility of twenty stocks? 

WALL STREET ANSWERS 

Wall Street says: “Spéculation built the 
railroads. But for the bonus shares to repi- 
resent equities in the future, you never 
could hâve got investors to put their money 
in, and many railways, therefore, could not 
hâve been buüt.” 

To this it may be said that somewhat 
fewer railways might hâve been better built, 
and that, anyhow, with or without spécu¬ 
lation, the bonus shares hâve disappeared 
forever from American railroad finance, 
banished by public disapproval. 
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Wall Street says : “Though we may grant 
it as to railway finance, with which the 
Government bas interfered and which for 
that reason is not so dépendent as once it 
was upon the assistance of the Stock Ex¬ 
change speculator, think of ail the other 
things in which he takes the initial risk.” 

Does he take it? 

That, in theory, is his proper function, 
and one for which he deserves to be paid a 
profit—to risk his own capital in things yet 
too uncertain for the investor. But has he 
not avoided and perverted that function? 
We are talking now of the professional 
Stock Exchange speculator who might be 
very useful in taking the initial risk. That 
is what he is for; it is his only économie 
justification. 

When his work is analyzed, it appears 
that his way is to pass the risk on to brokers’ 
clients, who hâve no conception of the prop¬ 
er use of spéculative capital and play the 
stock market on margins. Who took the 
initial market risks in the United States 
Steel promotion—the Stock Exchange spec- 
ulators or the Stock Exchange public? His 
other way, if the risk is good or can not be 
avoided, is to adventure but a small pro¬ 
portion of his own capital and borrow the 
remainder from the community’s réservoirs. 
On this point Arthur Twining Hadley, presi¬ 
dent of Yale University, in 1896 wrote most 
illuminatingly: 

A speculator should actually take the risks which 
he prétends to take. He diould speculate with his 
own capital, and not with other people’s. 

If a man spéculâtes with his own capital, the 
transaction is apt to be a legitimate one; if he spéc¬ 
ulâtes with the capital of the community, it is al- 
most aiways pure gambling. . . . We expose our- 
selves to this danger by loose Systems of crédit; by 
loose bankruptcy laws, and, above ail, by loose com¬ 
mercial ethics, under which the public opinion of 
the business community not only tolérâtes but ad¬ 
mires success in operations of this kind. Instead 
of treating spéculation on borrowed capital as a 
fraud on the community, and denouncing it as such, 
we offer mild criticism in case of failure and un- 
qualified admiration in case of success. 

Wall Street says: “It is true, neverthe- 
less, that without Stock Exchange Sp)ecula- 
tion you could not mobilize capital to per- 
form great works.” 

Well, great works are increasingly per- 
formed without the assistance of Stock Ex¬ 
change Spéculation. Without it, the coun- 
try is being criss-crossed with electric rail¬ 
way Unes, costing more than the original 
railways, for which hundreds of millions of 


dollars are mobilized annually. Other 
hundreds of millions are found every year 
for hydro - electric . power developments, 
without the aid of Stock Exchange Spécu¬ 
lation. 

I hâve asked the heads of several large 
banking houses who finance these costly 
public utilities why they never list their 
securities on the Stock Exchange, and they 
hâve invariably answered: 

“Why should we? They would only be 
buffeted about by speculators. It isn’t 
necessary. We place our issues very care- 
fully, with people who take them intelli- 
gently, either as proper spéculative risks or 
as investments, and they stay sold.” 

That the économie importance of Stock 
Exchange' Spéculation as now organized 
and conducted has been rapidly decreasing 
of recent years is a fact which Wall Street 
speaks of only in whispers or sees in its 
nightmares. What then? Does it survive 
upon the temptation of selfish gain without 
productive labor, or upon the inducement 
of large rewards to human prescience? 

Now we approach a riddle. 

SIX WINNERS IN THIRTY YEARS 

To a broker of acute intellectual honesty, 
who only pretended to believe that the pub¬ 
lic under the guise of reforming Wall Street 
was determined to destroy the value of 
Stock Exchange seats, and that to abate 
spéculation in securities, evils and ail, would 
be to arrest modem civilization, I said: 

“But everybody who plays it loses money. 
Isn’t it a tremendous waste, to put it that 



“How many do you know who hâve 
won?” 

He counted hard and counted six. In an 
active Wall Street life of thirty years he 
had known six winners! 

An hour later, in conversation with an- 
other kind of broker, some of whose princi¬ 
pal are the “big insiders,” a mighty name 
was mentioned. “Oh, he’s bearish,” said 
the broker irreverently. 

“And you are bullish in spite of that?” I 
asked, because the “insider” referred to was 
often a power to reckon with in the stock 
market. 

“He can be just as wrong as you or me,” 
the broker said. “I know. When he’s deal- 
ing the cards himself, that’s different; but 
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when he is just playing the game on his 
judgment of conditions, he’s about as rot- 
ten a speculator as I ever heard of.” 

“Isn’t that an amazing fact about Stock 
Exchange Spéculation?” I said. “Every¬ 
body loses.” 

“l’m a broker,” he said. 

Whatever else may be said for and against 
Stock Exchange Spéculation, the rewards, 
when tangible, are futile and transient, and 
elsewise mythical. The number who con- 
sistently win is so small as to be negligible. 
There is no instance of an important spécu¬ 
lative career having ended successfully. 
Those whom we loosely define as Stock Ex¬ 
change speculators and who hâve large for- 
times to show for it hâve invariably got 
their money by promotion, which is con- 
fused with spéculation; by manipulation, 
or, as the broker said, “by dealing the 
cards.” 

James R. Keene, a famous Stock Ex¬ 
change speculator, left a fortune which was 
probably less than the commission he earned 
by manipulating and distributing American 
Sugar and United States Steel Corporation 
shares. John W. Gates, who made tremen- 
dous “kÜlings” that were advertised and 
greater losses that you never heard of, is 
believed by his friends on the whole to hâve 
lost heavily by Stock Exchange Spéculation 
—in other people’s stocks. 

There are many who get a living by Stock 
Exchange Spéculation, notably brokers, who 
generally, on forming a partnership, bind 
themselves not to speculate; and the pro- 
fessional “floor-traders,” who pay no com¬ 
missions. But the players, inside and out- 
side, in the long run almost invariably lose. 
There is at least no notable exception. 

THE REASON FOR SPECULATION 

Then how is one to account for Stock 
Exchange Spéculation at ail, seeing that its 
économie importance may hâve been always 
exaggerated and is now diminishing, and 
that in the end the practitioners are bound 
to lose? That is the riddle. 

The answer was long ago despaired of in 
the depths of human weakness; the paral- 
lels are many. Monte Carlo'is one. Race- 
track betting is another. George Bernard 
Shaw deeply observed that though roulette 
was always a losing game for the players, as 
could be mathematically demonstrated, and 
correspondingly profitable for its bankers. 
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there were many players and few bankers; 
and that while the passion for playing the 
game was very common, the passion for 
banking it was nil. 

Spéculation is indestructible, as every one 
knows for himself. AU of us are in some 
degree speculators. Risk inheres in effort. 
The professional speculator employing his 
own capital to take the initial risk in securi- 
ties or the seasonal risk in commodities per- 
forms a service. If he employs Ms capital 
to buy grain as it cornes heavUy to market 
and then merchandises the grain at a rea- 
sonable profit to himself during the remain- 
der of the year, he is a distributor. He dis- 
tributes the weight of the crop over a whole 
year, provided, however, he does not throw 
it into the laps of twenty thousand bro¬ 
kers’ clients who hâve no business to be 
speculating at ail. In so far as he does 
this, he évadés a risk which he prétends to 
take. 

Gambling is evil. This, too, everybody 
knows, except to say, as Wall Street insists, 
that it is inséparable from spéculation. It 
may be and very probably is inséparable 
from Stock Exchange Spéculation as we 
know it, and herein is the point of the whole 
matter. A rising body of ethical opinion 
has set itself to find out whether gambling 
is [inséparable from a legitimate amount 
and degree of spéculation in securities. 

AU of Wall Street’s testimony to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it inclines to the 
opinion that it is. Having made up its mind 
that the moral cost of Stock Exchange Spéc¬ 
ulation is too great, owing to its gambling 
content, it proposes to détermine by ex- 
periment with a very touchy mechanism 
whether the good can be^ saved and the evü 
banished. 

One thing definitely proposed by the 
Owen and Ashurst bills is to require that 
the New York Stock Exchange, and others, 
be [incorporated, and that their doings be 
subjected to Government supervision, as 
the business of National banks is. 

Wall Street protests, on the ground, main- 
ly, that the power of an unincorporated ex¬ 
change to discipline members is greater than 
the power of the law. That is true. The 
“Police Committee” of the New York Stock 
Exchange can expel a member in a court- 
martial manner for wrong-doing, and he 
has no recourse to injimctions or mandamus 
proceedings, as he would hâve if he belonged 
to an incorporated body. It is true, also. 
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that the laws of the New York Stock 
Exchange forbid ail the abuses qf spécula¬ 
tion that the public complains of. 

But the fact is that these abuses recur. 
The New York Stock Exchange has not ex- 
ercised its power. Its rules positively for¬ 
bid manipulation, yet manipulation is com- 
mon. Its rules forbid such scandalous 
things as the “Rock Island épisode,” for 
which a firm was suspended; but the true 
offender, not a member of the Exchange, or 
any other outside maniprdator, could still 
give thirty brokers orders to buy and thirty 
others orders to sell the same stock at the 
same time, with the possible conséquence of 
another “épisode.” 

Another experiment proposed is to pénal¬ 
isé short sales. Senator Owen’s bill aims to 
do this by making it illégal for a broker to 
“lend” the stocks he is supposed to carry on 
margin for his customers. If brokers coidd 
not Tend stocks, speculators wishing to sell 
them’short coidd not borrow them. Sen¬ 
ator Ciunmins’s bill would do it more di- 
rectly, by imposing a prohibitive tax upon 
short sales of securities. Short selling is 
more debated than any other subject. 

By an amazing twist of reasoning, nearly 
ail économie writers hâve defended the short 
selling of securities on the ground of its be- 
ing parallel to the sale of anything else for 
future delivery—the grain the farmer is 
growing, the house the contracter under- 
takes to build, or the suit of clothes the tai- 
lor is going to make. The différence is fun- 
damental. The farmer, the contracter, and 
the tailor are ail selling things which they 
will produce, with time and labor and cap¬ 
ital; the speculator who sells stocks short 
sells that which he can not produce, which 
actually can never exist, and which can be 
neither received nor delivered. 

To illustrate: X, a broker, is the custo- 
dian of 10,000 shares of New York Central, 
owned by fifty clients who hâve pledged 
the stock with him. 

Y, a speculator, wishes to sell 10,000 
shares of New York Central for a fall. He 
borrows them from X and sells them to Z, 
who may be anybody you like. 

The clients of Broker X still own 10,000 
New York Central. 

Z owns 10,000 New York Central. 

You hâve 20,000 shares owned and only 
10,000 shares of real stock. 

To ail effects, so far as the market is con- 
cerned, Speculator Y has increased the cap- 


italization of New York Central 10,000 
shares, or $i ,000,000. Now New York Cen¬ 
tral stock falls 10 points. Speculator Y 
buys at the décliné and retums the depre- 
ciated shares to Broker X, from whom he 
borrowed them. The clients of Broker X 
hâve lost $100,000 on 10,000 shares, and Z 
has lost $100,000 on his 10,000 shares, ma¬ 
king $200,000 loss on 20,000 shares, though 
only 10,000 shares of stock existed. Now, 
Wall Street says Speculator Y served a 
useful purpose, because on the décliné he 
bought 10,000 shares of New York Central 
stock when perhaps nobody else had been 
willing to do so, and thereby “steadied” the 
price. But ail he did was to relieve the 
market of the weight of 10,000 shares of 
what Wall Street, in moments of absent 
candor, calls “phantom stock.” 

CAN THE GOOD BE SAVED ? 

Of the two principal experiments pro¬ 
posed, that to prohibit short selling of 
securities is the one most hurtful to Stock 
Exchange Spéculation and the one perhaps 
that will be most anxiously resisted by Wall 
Street. Nobody défends short selling ethic- 
ally. The late J. P. Morgan, testifying be- 
fore the Pujo Committee, was unable to ap- 
prove of it; ail he would say was that it 
was necessary to Stock Exchange Spécula¬ 
tion. It is. 

Whether it is necessary to proper and 
legitimate spéculation in securities, as dis¬ 
tinct from the kind of Stock Exchange Spéc¬ 
ulation we hâve been talking about, is an¬ 
other question. The writer thinks not. The 
short selling of securities is ethically bad, and 
therefore it can not be teconomically good. 

Now cornes the ultimate question. 

If the evil of gambling is found to be in¬ 
séparable from Stock Exchange Spécula¬ 
tion, to which short selling also is essential, 
then is Stock Exchange Spéculation itself, 
in Mo, economically désirable? 

The answer is debatable. Besides, it can 
wait. The public is consistent in this 
thing. It prop>oseS first to see if the evil 
can be abated without destroying what 
ought to be a very useful institution. If 
thwarted in its efforts to suppress Stock 
Exchange gambling it may demand at last 
that the tree be destroyed along with the 
fungi, and so answer the question in its 
own impulsive way without the help of 
economists. 
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THE FIRST INSTALMENT: Bruce Herrick, a young writer, is wakened in the middle of the 
night by crashing discord on a piano in an apartment opposite. On the blind he sees a woman’s ann out- 
stretched in a splendid.passionate gesture; then there is a pistol-shot and the lights go out. Herrick rush¬ 
es over to help. There is no one in the apartment save the dead tenant, and the sole due is a chiffon scarf. 

The next day Herrick finds out that the murdered man was James Ingham, the publisher who, he had 
been encouraged to hope, would bring out his first novel. Later in the day Deutch, superintendent 
of the apartment-house where Ingham had lived, calls on Herrick, and beseeches that at the inquest 
he will divert suspicion from Chnstina Hope, a young actress who was Ingham’s fiancée. Before 
he leaves, Deutch overwhelms Herrick by recognizing a photograph on the wall as one of Miss Hope 
herself. Herrick had found the picture, in a Paris Hotd, and had made the unknown girl the hero- 
ine of his novel. Herrick at once takes down the photograph and lays it on his desk. While he is 
away from the house, the coroner, Cuyler Ten Euyck, an aristocrat with a çassion for prosecution, 
calls on him. On Herrick’s retum he finds that Ten Euyck has moved the picture. 



CHAPTER VIII—MRS. WILL NG TELLS WHAT SHE KNOWS 


E HE morning of the inquest was 
cloudy, with a wet wind. Herrick 
was nervous, and he could not be 
sure whether this nervousness 
sprang from the ardor of championship or 
of accusation. But one thing was clear: 
Whether he was to find in Christina Hope 
his true Evadne or his Destroying Angel of 
the Shadow, at last he was to see her face 
to face. 

She was there when h’e arrived, sitting in 
a corner with her mother. Where was his 
Diana of the Winds? Or yet his De¬ 
stroying Angel? This was only a tall, quiet 
girl in a gray gown. To be more exact, it 
was a gray ratine suit, with a broad white 
collar; and her small, gray hat seemed to 
fold itself close in to the shape of her little 
head—the low coil of her hair was very 


smooth. Herrick observed, with something 
oddly akin to satisfaction, that he had been 
right about her coloring: there was the fair 
skin, the brown hair, the eyes cool as gray 
water. Under them, to-day, there were 
dark shadows, and her face was very pale. 

Herrick’s eye sought the coroner and ap- 
proved; he at least looked his part. A sal- 
low man, even Herrick’s superior in inches 
but of a straighter and stiffer height; with a 
long head, a long, handsome nose and chin, 
long hands, and long ears! This elongated 
coimtenance was not without contradic¬ 
tions. Under the sparse, squarely eut mus- 
tache Herrick was surprised to see the lips a 
little moistly pouting, and the black eyes 
were prominent and full ; forward of each ear 
a shadow of clipped whisker lent him the 
dignity of a daguerreotype. Fastidiously 
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as he was dressed, there persisted something 
funereal in the effect; and a suspicion of 
having overrated him was easing Herrick’s 
nerves when the proceedings began, and in- 
stantly the w’hole man awoke. 

The first witness called was a Dr. 
Andrews. He stated that he lived on the 
ninth floor of the Van Dam apartment 
house; that he had heard the pistol-shot, 
looked out of the window, seen nothing, 
supposed himself misled by a bursting tire, 
and returned to bed. It was then he noticed 
that Ingham’s piano had stopped. 

“He often played late at night?” 

“He had been away during the summer. 
But before that there was a great deal of 
complaint; he gave a great many supper 
parties.” 

“Were there ladies at these supper par¬ 
ties?” 

“Not to my personal knowledge.” 

After the shot the witness had remained 
restless. “I rose and began to get some 
clothes on, and when I was nearly dressed 
my phone rang.” 

“Tell us what it said.” 

“It was the voice of the superintendent, 
saying, ‘Please corne down to 4-B in a 
hurry, Dr. Andrews. Mr. Ingham’s shot 
himself.’ ” 

“And you went?” 

“Immediately.” 

“Kindly tell us what happened.” 

“The door of 4-B was open and the hall 
was full of people. In the living-room was 
a police officer and Deutch, the superin¬ 
tendent. A young man—Mr. Herrick, I 
learned afterward—was just leaving. I 
went into the bedroom with Deutch and 
found there another police officer, and on 
the floor the body of Ingham.” 

“He was dead on your arrivai?” 

“Quite.” 

“How long should you, as a physician, 
say it was since death occurred?” 

“Not more than fifteen or twenty min¬ 
utes.” 

“Had the death been instantaneous?” 

“Certainly. He was shot through the 
heart.” 

“Then in your opinion, if the deceased had 
taken his own life he could not hâve sprung 
off the electric lights nor in any fashion donc 
away with the weapon after the shot?” 

“He certainly could not.” 

“In your professional opinion, then, he 
did not commit suicide?” 


“There is no question of an opinion. I 
know he did not. Death was instanta¬ 
neous. Also, there wasn’t powder about the 
wound, showing that the shot had been fired 
from a distance of four feet or more. Also, 
the body did not lie where it had fallen.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“There was a little puddle of blood in the 
sitting-room, where Ingham fell. Your 
physician and myself called the attention 
of the police to marks on the rugs following 
a trail of drops of blood into the bedroom 
where the body was found.” 

“You do not think that the deceased 
could hâve crawled or staggered there after 
thé shooting?” 

“I do not.” 

“Does not the absence of ail apparent 
means of escape from the apartment shake 
your theory of the impossibility of suicide?” 

“Not in the least. It is unshakable.” 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

The coroner’s physician confirmed Dr. 
Andrews in every particular. The coroner 
settled back and seemed to pause. And the 
listeners drew a long breath. Something 
at least had been decided: It was not sui¬ 
cide. It was murder. 

This had been established so completely 
and so early in the examination that Her¬ 
rick found himself impressed with the idea 
of the coroner’s knowing pretty distinctly 
what he was about. It seemed that he 
might very well hâve some theory to estab- 
lish, for which, in the first place, he had 
now cleared the ground. Herrick stole a 
glance at Deutch. His face was wet and 
colorless, and his eyes fixed on vacancy. 
And then, curions to note the effect of hear- 
ing her lover procjaimed foully murdered, 
he permitted himself the cruelty of looking 
at Miss Hope. Apparently it had no effect 
on her at ail. Her mother, a slight, hand- 
some woman, very fashionably turned out, 
followed eagerly every suggestion of the évi¬ 
dence. But the girl still sat with lowered 
eyes. 

The next evidence, that of the police, 
threw no further light; and then came the 
tremulous Théodore of Herrick’s acquaint- 
ance, whose surname transpired as Bird. 

Bird, too, had been awake and had heard 
the shot; he had been fully aware from the 
first that it was a pistol-shot. He and Mrs. 
Bird had risen and put up the chain on their 
door and then he had telephoned to the 
superintendent. 
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herrick's eye sought the coroner and approved. fastidiously 

AS HE WAS DRESSED, THERE PERSISTED SOMETHING FUNEREAL IN THE 
EFFECT. 

“Did the boy connect you at once?” 

“No, I was a long time getting him.” 

“Ah! He, at least, was able to sleep. 

But after you got him, was your connec¬ 
tion with the superintendent immédiate?” 

“I didn’t wait long, I guess.” 

“It didn’t strike you that he was pur- 
posely dela)dng?” 

. The listeners leaned forward. And Her- 
rick, as at a touch home, dropped his eyes. 


“Why, no, I 
could hardly say 
that it did. No. 
Besides, he might 
hâve been asleep, 
too.” 

“Ah! So he 
might. Andwhat 
did you say to 
him?” 

“Isaid, ‘Excuse 
me. But I heard 
a shot just now 
in 4-B.’ And he 
sàid, ‘A pistol- 
shot?’ And I 
said, ‘Yes.’ And 
he said, ‘Do you 
think somebody 
has got hurt?’ 
And I said, ‘l’m 
afraid so.’ Then 
he said, ‘Well, l’il 
corne up.’ ” 

“Did he seem 
excited?” 

“Not so much 
as I was.” 

Mrs. B i r d , 
though she de- 
scribed at some 
length her fore- 
thought in dress- 
ing and getting 
their valuables 
together, had 
nothing material 
to add. Nor had 
thewidowandher 
son in the apart- 
ment below that 
in which the ca¬ 
tastrophe took 
place; nor had the 
couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willing, in 
the apartment 
across the court which had been invaded as 
a lookout station by the police, anything 
further to relate; until indeed the lady 
stumbled upon the phrase, “The party had 
been going on for some time.” 

“In 4-B?” 

“What? Yes.” 

“What made you think there was a party?” 
“There were voices. And then he often 
had them.” 
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“Well, on this occasion, how many voices 
were there?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“About how many? Two? A dozen? 
Twenty?” 

“Oh, not many at ail. There was poor 
Mr. Ingham’s voice nearly ail the time. 
And perhaps only one other. I was in my 
bedroom, trying to sleep, and the piano 
was going ail the time.” 

“1 see. So there may hâve been two or 
three persons besides Mr. Ingham, and 
there may hâve been only one?”' 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, Mrs. Willing, I want you to be 
very careful. And I want you to try and 
remember. Please tell exactly ail that 
you can remember about what I am go¬ 
ing to ask you and nothing more. Now, 
you are certain you heard at least two 
voices?” 

“Yes, I am, I-”. 

“Mr. Ingham’s and one other?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was that other voice the voice of a 
man?” 

“No, sir.” 

“It was a woman’s voice?” 

“ 1 —I suppose so.” 

“Aren’t you sure?” 

“Well, yes, I am.” 

“Was it angry, excited?” 

“Toward the end it was.” 

“As if the speaker were losing control of 
•herself?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, Mrs. Willing, had you ever heard 
it before?” 

“I can’t be sure.” 

“What do you think?” 

“Well, I thought I had; yes. I told Mr. 
Willing so.” 

“Mrs. Willing, whose was that voice?” 

“Oh, sir—I—l’d rather not say!” 

“You must say, Mrs. Willing. When 
you told your husband that you thought 
you recognized that voice, exactly what did 
you say?” 

“Well, I said—oh!—I— Well, what I 
said was, ‘That’s that actress he’s engaged 
to in there with him.’ ” 

“Ah!—^And now I suppose you know the 
name of the actress he was engaged to?” 

“Yes, of course. She’s Miss Hope. 
Christina Hope her name is. Of course, 
I haven’t said I was sure!” 

“Thank you. That will do.” 


CHAPTER IX 

JOE PATRICK IS DETAINED 

A thrill shook the assemblage. It was 
plain enough now to what goal the coroner 
was directing his inquiry. The covert curi- 
osity which ail along had been greedily cye- 
ing Christina Hope stiffened instantly into a 
Wall, dividing her from the rest of her kind. 
She had become something sinister, set 
apart under a suspended doom, like some 
newly caught wild animal on exhibition 
before them in its cage. 

Through the general gasp and rustle 
Herrick was aware of Deutch shghtly 
bounding and then collapsing in his seat, 
with a muffled croak. His wifc,frownéd; 
clucking indignant sympathy, she looked 
with open championship at the suspected 
girl. Mrs. Hope started up with a little cry; 
Herrick judged that she was much more 
angry than frightened. When the coroner 
said, “You will hâve your chance to speak 
presently, Mrs. Hope,” she dropped back 
with exclamations of fond resentment and, 
taking her daughter’s hand, pressed it lov- 
ingly. Christina alone, a sedate and sober- 
suited lily, maintained her composure. 

But now for the first time she lifted her 
head and slowly fixed a long, grave look 
upon the coroner. In that devout décorum 
of expression and in the outline of her exact 
profile occasioned by her change of attitude 
Herrick began once more to see the youthful 
candor of his Evadne. Yes, there was some¬ 
thing royally childlike in that round chin 
and softly rounded cheek, in that obstinate 
yet ail too sensitive lip and that clear brow. 
Yes, thus expectant anc^ motionless, she 
was still strangely like a tall little girl. 

He could see now that this effect was 
largely due to her extraordinary purity of 
outline; to the perfection of modeling with 
which the length of her throat rose from that 
broad white collar into the soft, fair dusk 
of her coiled hair, to the fine fashioning of 
brows and short, straight nose and little 
chin and the set of the little head, so that 
the incomparable delicacy of every slope and 
turn, of every curve and line and luminous 
surface, at last seemed merely to flower in 
one innocent ravishment. 

“Bruce Herrick,” the coroner called. 
The young man was at once aware of being 
a local celebrity. Not even the attack 
upon Christina had created a much greater 
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stir. He took his place; and “At last,” said 
the coroner, “we are, I believe, to hear from 
somebody who saw something.” 

Herrick told his story almost without in¬ 
terruption. 

When he finished, the coroner drew a long 
breath. “We’re greatly obliged to you, Mr. 
Herrick. And now let us get this thing 
straight. It was half-past twelve or later 
that Mr. Ingham began to play?” 

They established the time and went over 
every minutest detail of changing spirit in 
Ingham’s music. 

“That crash which waked you for the 
second time—do you think it could hâve 
been occasioned by an attack on Mr. Ing¬ 
ham?—that he may hâve been struck and 
thrown against the piano?” 

“Oh, nof at ail. It was a perfectly delib- 
erate discord, a kind of hellish éloquence.” 

“Ah! l’m obliged to you for that phrase, 
Mr. Herrick.” And again he was asked: 
“That gesture which so greatly impressed 
you—could you repeat it for us?” 

Herrick quelled the impulse to reply, 
“Not without making a fool of myself,” 
and substituted, “I can describe it.” 

“Kindly do so.” 

“She threw her arm high up, as high as 
it would go, but at a very wide angle from 
her body, and at that time her hand was 
clenched. But while the arm was still 
stretched out like that, she slowly opened 
her Angers, as if they were of some stifï 
mechanism—and it seemed to me that it 
was the violence of her feeling they were 
stiff with—until the whole hand was open 
like a stretched gauntlet.” 

“Well, and then, when she took down her 
hand?” 

“She drew it in toward her quickly.” 

“And then she disappeared?” 

“Yes, but she seemed to dip a little for- 
ward.” 

“As if to pick something up?” 

“Well, not as much as from the floor; 

“From a chair then, or the couch?” 

“Possibly.” 

“She would, standing at the window, hâve 
been some five or six feet from the piano, 
where Ingham sat?” 

“1 should say about that.” 

“Ah! And directly after the shot the 
lights went out?” 

“Directly after.” 

“Now, Mr. Herrick, when she raised her 
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arm there was a bit of lace or something of 
the kind, hanging from her sleeve?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you were perfectly sure that this 
shadow was the shadow of a woman? Yet 
you still could not in the least détermine 
anything whatever of her appearance. 
That I can quite understand. But didn’t 
you gather, nevertheless, some notion of 
her personality?” 

Herrick avoided Deutch’s eye. He said: 
“I don’t think so.” 

“That extraordinary movement, then, 
did not leave upon you a very distinct im¬ 
pression?” 

“In what way?” 

“An impression of a lady not much con- 
cerned with social constraint or emotional 
control, and of a very great habituai ease 
and flexibility in movement?” 

Herrick managed to smile. “l’m afraid 
l’m no such observer as ail that. Perhaps 
any lady, within sixty seconds of commit- 
ting murder, is a little indifferent to social 
constraint.” 

The coroner looked at him with a slight 
change of expression. “Well, then, let us 
put it another way. You would not expect 
to see your mother, or your sister, or any 
lady of your own class, make such a ges¬ 
ture? No? Yet you must often hâve seen 
an actress do so?” 

“That doesn’t follow!” Herrick said. His 
flush resented for Christina the slur that 
his words overlooked. And suddenly words 
escaped him: “You answered the previous 
question yourself, remember! Be kind 
enough not to confuse my evidence with 
yours!” 

The coroner studied him a long time with¬ 
out speaking, while the 'young man’s color 
continued to rise, and at length came the 
comment: “l’m not falling asleep, Mr. 
Herrick. l’m only wondering what charm- 
ing influence has been at work with the nat- 
ural appetite for discussing an actress.” 

“Ask me that later, outside your ofiScial 
capacity,” said Herrick hotly, “and we’ll 
see if we can’t find an answer!” 

“Mr. Herrick, why, on the morning after 
the murder, did you take down Miss Hope’s 
photograph from over your desk?” 

“Because, never having-met Miss Hope, 
it was a photograph I had no right to. I 
took it down when I learned the identity of 
the original. I didn’t want its presence to be 
misconstrued by cads.” 
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“Thank you. That will do. Hermann 
Deutch, if you please.” 

Herrick retired, rufiled and angry at him- 
self, and Deutch was called. 

It did not take the coroner two minutes 
to make hay of Mr. Deutch. Not, indeed, 
that he was able to extract any very damag- 
ing admissions. The superintendent said 
that he was wakened by his wife, who had 
herself been wakened by the phone. He 
had held the before-stated conversation 
with Mr. Bird and, not being able to get the 
elevator, had walked up-stairs, being joined 
in the office by a policeman. The rest of 
his proceedings were unquestionable. 

But the coroner, an expert in caricature 
and bullying and the twisting of words, 
by making him appear ridiculous, managed 
to make him appear mendacious. Deutch 
certainly perspired more than was at ail per¬ 
suasive; he soon began to stumble and to 
contradict himself about nothing. So that 
presently, when he was sufficiently harrowed, 
the coroner drew from him an admission. 

“Miss Hope, now—you are a particularly 
old friend of hers, I believe. And I under- 
stand you would do a great deal for her.” 

“l’d do anything at ail for her.” 

“I see.” AU that was crouching in the 
coroner coiled and sprang. “Even to com- 
mitting perjury for her, Mr. Deutch? Even 
to concealing a murder for her sake?—Si¬ 
lence!” he commanded Christina’s filends. 

In the sudden deathly stillness Deutch 
lifted his head. He looked at the coroner 
with the eyes of a lion, and in a firm voice he 
replied; “Say, when you speak like that 
about a lady, Mr. Coroner, you want to 
look out you don’t go a little too far.” 

“1 am about to call a witness,” said the 
coroner, with his cold laugh, “who will go 
even further. Joseph Patrick, please!” 

Joe Patrick was the night-elevator boy. 

People stared about them. No witness. 
The coroner’s man came forward, saying 
something about “telephoned—accident— 
get here shortly.” 

Disappointment reigned. The stare of 
the assembly wandered, passed grinning 
where Deutch sat with hanging head, and 
settled down to feed upon the pallor of 
Chfistina’s cheek. Herrick rose suddenly, 
displacing, as it were, a great deal of atmos¬ 
phère with his broad shoulders and, stalking 
across the room, pulled up a chair to 
Deutch’s side. If he had clasped and held 
that plump, that trembling hand, his inten¬ 


tion could not hâve been more obvions. 
Christina turned her head a little and, with 
no change of expression, looked at him for 
a moment. And under the pensive light 
of those mild, penetrating eyes Herrick’s 
heart stirred with something that was like 
a little cry: 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars! 

“And now let us get down to business. 
If you please,” said the coroner, “Miss 
Christina Hope.” 

CHAPTER X 

JOE PATRICK ARRIVES 

Christina said she was single, an actress, 
twenty-two years old, and resided with her 
mother at No. — West Ninety-third Street. 
The girl spoke very low, but clearly, and of 
these dry preliminaries in her case not a syl- 
lable was lost. Her audience, leaning for¬ 
ward with thumbs down, stUl took eagerly 
ail that she could give them. On being of- 
fered a chair, she said that she would stand 
—“Unless, of course, you would rather I 
did not.” 

The coroner replied to this biddable ap- 
peal : “I sha’n’t keep you a moment longer 
than is necessary. Miss Hope. Believe me, 
I regret fixing your mind upon a painful 
subject; and nothing that I hâve hitherto 
said has been what I may call personally in- 
tended. I question in the interests of jus¬ 
tice, and I hope you wül answer as fully as 
possible in the same cause.” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“You were engaged to be ^arried to Mr. 
Ingham, Miss Hope?” 

“Yes.” 

“When did this engagement take place?” 

“About a year ago.” 

“And your understanding with him re- 
mained unimpaired up to his death?” 

“Yes.” 

“When did you last see him alive?” 

“On the day before he died. He drove to 
our house from the ship.” 

“Ah! Very natural—very natural and 
proper. But surely you met again during 
the next twenty-four hours?” 

“No.” 

“No? What Were you doing on the eve¬ 
ning of the fifth of August—the evening of 
his death?” 
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“My mother and I dined 
alone, at home. We were 
neither of us in good spirits. 

I had had a bad day at re- 
hearsal—everything had gone 
wrong. My head ached, and 
my mother was worn out 
with trying to get our house 
in order; it was a new house 
—we were just moving in.” 

“You rented a new house 
just as you were going to be 
married?” 

“Yes, that was why. Iwas 
determined not to be married 
out of a flat.” 

A smile of sympathy stirred 
through her audience. It 
might be stupidity which 
kept her from showing any 
resentment toward a man 
who had practically accused 
her of murder. Or it might 
be guilt. But she was so 
young, so docile, so demure! 

Her voice was so low and it 
came in such shy breaths— 
there was something so im- hands 

mature in the little rushes 
and hésitations of it. She seemed such a 
sweet young lady! After ail, they didn’t 
want to feed her to the tigers yet awhile! 

And the coroner was instantly aware of 
this. “Then your mother,” he said, “is the 
only person who can corroborate your story 
of how you passed that evening?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did you pass it?” 

“I worked on my part until nearly eleven, 
but I couldn’t get it. Then I took a letter of 
my mother’s out to the post-box.” 

“You came straight home?” 

“Yes.” 

“While you were out did any neighbor 
see you? Did you speak to any one?” 

“On the way to the post-box I saw Mrs. 
Johnson, who lives two doors below and 
who had told us about the house being for 
rent. She is the only person whom I know 
in the neighborhood. On the way back 
I met no one.” 

“Then no one saw you reenter the 
house?” 

“1 think not.” 

“Did the maid let you in?” 

“No, I had my key. The maids had gone 
to bed.” 


“But it was a very hot night. Peuple sat 
up late, with ail their Windows open, and 
caretakers in particular must hâve seen 
you retum. Did you notice no one whom 
we can summon as a witness to your re¬ 
tum?” 

“No one.” 

“What did you do when you came in?” 

“1 went to bed.” 

“You do not sleep in the same room with 
your mother?” 

“No.” 

“Could you pass her door without her 
hearing you?” 

“1 should suppose so. I never tried.” 

“So that you really hâve no witness but 
your mother. Miss Hope, that you returned 
to the house, and no witness whatever that 
you remained in it?” 

“No,” Christina breathed. 

“Well, now l’m extremely sorry to recall a 
painful expérience, but when and how did 
you first hear of Mr. Ingham’s death?” 

“In the morning, early, the téléphoné 
began to ring. I could hear my mother and 
the maids hurrying about the house, but I 
felt so ill I did not try to get up. I knew 
I had a hard day’s work ahead of me, and 
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I wanted to keep quiet. But', at last, just 
as I was thinking it must be time, my moth- 
er came in and told me to lie still; that she 
would bring up my breakfast herself. I 
said I must go to rehearsal, at any rate; 
and she said, ‘No, you are not to go to re¬ 
hearsal to-day; something has happened.’ ” 

The naïveté of Christina’s phrases sank 
to an awed whisper; her eyes were very 
fixed, like those of a child hypnotized by its 
own vision. 

“I saw then that she was trying not to 
tremble and that she had been crying. She 
couldn’t deny it and so she told me that 
Mr. Ingham was very, very ill, and she let 
me get up and helped me to dress. But 
then, when I must see other peuple—she told 
me—she told me-” 

Christina’s throat-swelled and her eyes 
filled suddenly with tears. 

The coroner, cursing the sympathy of the 
situation, forced himself to a commiserating 
“Did she say how he died?” 

“She told me it was an accident. I said, 
‘What kind of an accident?’ And she said 
he was shot. ‘But,’ I said, ‘how could he be 
shot by accident? He didn’t own a pistol?’ ” 

A slight sensation traversed the court. 
“Then it came out—that no one knew—that 
peuple were saying it was—murder ” 

“From your intimate knowledge of Mr. 
Ingham’s affairs, do you know of any one 
either with a grudge to satisfy or a profit to 
be made by his death?” 

“No. No one at ail.” 

“Well, then, I suppose we may excuse 
you. Miss Hope.” 

The girl, with her tranquil but slightly 
timid dignity, inclined her head and, heav- 
ing a deep sigh of relief, turned away. 

—“Oh, by the way. Miss Hope—” And 
suddenly, with a violent change of manner, 
he began to beat her down by the tactics 
which he had used with Deutch. But with 
how different a resuit! Nothing could 
make that pale, tall girl ridiculous. Scarcely 
speaking above a breath, she answered ques¬ 
tion after question and patiently turned 
aside insult after insult.. He found no op¬ 
position, no confusion, no reticence; only 
that soft yielding, that plaintive ingenuous- 
ness. The crudest jokes, the cruelest thrusts, 
still left her anxiously endeavoring to convey 
desired information. 

He took her back over her relations with 
Ingham, their interview upon his return, 
the events of the last evening, with an in- 


sistence and a répétition that wearied even 
the auditors to distraction; he would let 
her run on a little in her answers and then 
bring her up with a round turn; twenty 
times he took with her that journey to and 
from the post-box and examined every step, 
and still her replies ran like sand through 
his fingers and left no trace behind. 

Christina could not see what Herrick, 
from his angle, could see very well: that the 
coroner had been quietly slipping some¬ 
thing from his desk into his hand, and was 
now dangling it behind his back. 

This something was the scarf found on 
Ingham’s table—that white scarf with its 
silky border, cloudy, watery, of blue glim- 
mering into gray. How the tender, misty 
coloring recalled that room of Ingham’s! 

“By no possibility. Miss Hope,” said the 
coroner suddenly, “could this be yours?” 

He launched the scarf, like a soft, white 
serpent, almost in her face. And the girl 
shrank from it, with a low cry, and sank 
into her chair. She might as well hâve 
knotted it about her neck. 

And in the horrible stillness that followed 
her cry the coroner said: “Your nerves 
seem quite shattered, dear lady. Corne, 
corne. Miss Hope, you’re trifling with us! 
Tell us who is the owner of this scarf and 
you’ll make us your debtors!” 

The girl opened her pale lips to breathe 
forth, “I can’t tell you! I don’t know!” 

“Let us assist your memory. Miss Hope, 
by recalling to you that on the evening of 
his death James Ingham had a caller.” 

Herrick’s nerves shied like a frightened 
horse. For he saw Christina start from her 
chair and, casting round her a wild glance 
that seemed to cry for hejp, drop back again 
and put her hands over her face. A dozen 
people sprang to their feet. 

Mrs. Hope ran to her daughter’s side, 
closely followed by Mrs. Deutch, the two 
women crying forth indignation and com- 
fort, and exclaiming that the girl was worn 
out and ought to be in bed. 

Christina, with the gentlest authority, 
put back her friends. She rose, slowly and 
weakly, to her feet. “Mr. Coroner,” she 
said, “I wish to correct a false impression; 
may I?” 

“That’s what we’re here for, my dear 
young lady,” the coroner scomfully replied. 

“I hâve said nothing,” she went on, “that 
is not true, but I hâve allowed something 
to be inferred which is not true.” She 
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pressed her hands together and drew a long 
breath. “It is true that I was engaged to 
Mr. Ingham. And when you asked me if 
our understanding was unimpaired at the 
time of his death, I said yes; for, believe 
me, our understanding then was better 
than it had ever been before. But that was 
not what you meant. I will answer what 
you meant, now. At the time of his death, 
I was not engaged to marry Mr. Ingham.” 

“You were not! Why not?” 

“We had quarreled.” 

“When?” 

“The day before he died.” 

An intense excitement began to prevail. 
Herrick longed to stand up and shout, to 
warn her, to muzzle her. The coroner sat 
back with a long sigh of satisfaction. 

“And may one ask an awkward question. 
Miss Hope? Who broke the engagement?” 
“1 did.” 

“And may one ask why?” 

“Because I began to think that life with 
Mr. Ingham would not be passible tome.” 

. “But on what grounds?” 

' “He was grossly and insanely jealous,” 
said Christina, fiushing. “Some women en- 
joy that sort of thing; I don’t.” 

“There was never, of course, any ground 
for this jealousy?” 

Christina looked through him without re- 
plying. 

“Well, well. And was there nothing but 
this?” 

“He objected to my profession; and when 
I was first in love with him I thought that 
I could give it up for his sake. But as I 
came to know more of—everything—and 
to understand more of myself, I knew that 
I could not. And I would not.” 

“So that it was partly Mr. Ingham, him- 
self, in his insistence upon your renouncing 
your profession, who broke the engage¬ 
ment?” 

“If you like.” 

“At least, your continuance in it made 
his jealousy more active?” 

“It made it unbearable. And as it grad- 
ually became clear to me that he scarcely 
pretended to practise even the rudiments of 
the fidelity that he exacted, it seemed to me 
that there were limits to the insults which 
even a gentleman may offer to his betrothed. 
And I—freed myself.” 

Two or three people exchanged glances. 

“Was the engagement ever broken before 
and patched up again?” 


“We had quarreled often, but not defi- 
nitely. Last spring I asked him to release 
me, and he would not. But he consented to 
my remaining on the stage and to going 
away for the summer, so that I could think 
things out.” 

“And you immediately took a house from 
which to be married!” 

“Yes. I tried to go on with it. I signed 
that lease when he had been gone only a 
week. But I couldn’t. I wrote him so, and 
he started home. While he was on the océan 
I found out something which made any 
marrying between us utterly impossible. 
When he drove to my house the day before 
he was killed, I told him so. I never saw 
him again.” 

“As a matter of fact, then, the definite 
breaking of the engagement was caused by 
something new and wholly extraneous to 
yotir profession or his jealousy?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what was this discovery. Miss 
Hope?” 

“Oh,” said Christina quite simply, “I am 
not going to tell you that.” And she sud- 
denly began to speak quite fast. “Do you 
think I don’t know what I am doing when I 
say that? Do you think you hâve not 
taught me? But I don’t care about appear- 
ing innocent any longer. And so I know, 
now, what l’m saying. I will never tell you 
the cause of our quarrel. It had nothing to 
do with Mr. Ingham’s death. It was sim¬ 
ply something — monstrous — which hap- 
pened a long time ago. But between us two 
it had to fall like a gulf. More than that I 
will not tell you.” 

“Let us go back a moment. Miss Hope. 
What do you mean—yqu don’t care about 
appearing innocent any longer?” 

“I mean that never again will I go 
through what I hâve gone through this 
afternoon. You hâve asked me the last 
question I shall answer. You’ve made 
me Sound like a liar, and feel like a liar; 
you’ve made me turn and twist and dodge, 
trying to convince you of the truth about 
me, and now that I hâve told you ail the 
truth, you may think a lie about me, if you 
choose!” 

Her face was ail alive, now, and her voice 
thrilled out its deep notes, impassioned as 
they were soft. “Oh, I wished so much to 
say nothing! Not to hâve to stand up here 
and tell ail sorts of intimate things in this 
horrible place before these gaping people! 
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But when you began to worry me, trying 
to trip me, I was afraid of you! I remem- 
bered ail I had ever heard of you; how you 
hated women—once, I suppose, some wom- 
an hurt you badly; how you copied an at¬ 
torney who made ail his réputation by the 
prosecution, by the persécution, of women, 
and how they say you never run a woman so 
hard as when she has to work for her living, 
as I do, and stands exposed to every scan¬ 
dai, as I am! And so I tried to convince 
you, to answer everything you àsked; I am 
in great trouble, and I am not so very old, 
and since this came I hâve scarcely eaten 
and not slept at ail. I struggled to defend 
myself, and I let you torture me. But oh, 
I was wrong, wrongl To be judged and 
condemned and insulted, that’s hard, but 
it’s not degrading. But to e.xplain, and 
pick about, and plead, and rack your brains 
to make people believe yoür word, oh, that 
dégradés!” 

She paused on a little choking breath. 
“Think what you like! I hâve no witness 
but my mother, and I know very well, in 
such a case, she doesn’t count. I can’t 
prove that I returned to my house, I can’t 
prove that I stayed in it. Tve nothing 
that shopkeepers call position; l’ve no 
money; l’m ail alone. Think what you 
please.” 

And Christina crossed the room and sat 
down beside her mother. 

Conflicting émotions clashed in the 
silence. She seemed to flash such difîerent 
lights! She had so little, now, the manners 
or the sentiments of a sweet young lady. 
Many people were greatly moved, but no 
one knew what to think. If Christina had 
brought herself to slightly more conciliatory 
language, or if, even now, she had thrown 
herself girlishly into her mother’s arms, she 
could, at that moment, easily hâve melted 
the public heart. But she sat with her head 
tipped back against the wall, with her eyes 
on vacancy, and great, slow tears rolling 
down her unshielded face, “as bold as 
brass.” 

And the coroner, leaning forward across 
his desk, surveyed the assemblage with a 
cold, fine smile. 

“My friends,” he began, “after the young 
lady’s éloquence, I can hardly expect you 
to care for mine. Nevertheless, while we 
are waiting for a witness unavoidably de- 
tained, I will ask you to listen to me. Let 
us get into shape what we hâve already 


learned.—The first thing of which we are 
sure is that James Ingham landed in New 
York on the afternoon of the third of Au- 
gust and drove directly to the résidence of 
Miss Christina Hope, his betrothed. Miss 
Hope tells us that when he left that house 
their engagement was broken; that they 
quarreled over something which she refuses 
to divulge. 

“Here is where I expected to présent you 
with an astonishing bridge of facts. I had 
now meant to show you that Mr. Ingham, 
the next evening, expected an unwelcome 
visiter; that he left orders she was not to be 
admitted; that she came, that she was well 
known to the elevator-boy, and to ail of us 
here présent as well as to a greater public; 
that despite the efforts of the elevator-boy, 
she penetrated to Mr. Ingham’s apartment, 
whence she was not seen to return, and that 
she was the only visitor he had that night. 
But in the continued absence of the boy, 
Joseph Patrick, ail this must wait. 

“Our next known fact is that Mr. Herrick 
was wakened by Mr. Ingham’s playing at 
about twelve-thirty. You will remember 
that it was after eleven when Miss Hope 
spoke to Mrs. Johnson on her way to the 
post-box, and that after that no one but her 
mother daims to hâve seen or spoken with 
her. For about half an hour Mr. Herrick 
tells us Mr. Ingham played, calmly and 
beautifully. Ail was peace. But then there 
began to be the Sound of voices talking 
through the music—the voices, as other 
witnesses hâve testified, of a man and a 
woman. And the piano begins to Sound fit- 
fully and brokenly. The man and the 
woman hâve begun to quarrel. Their voices 
—particularly the wpman’s voice—rise 
higher and stormier. Mrs. Willing, just 
across the court, hears a voice she knows, 
and says to her husband, who has just corne 
in, ‘He’s got that actress he’s engaged to 
in there with him.’ And then even Mr. 
Herrick is awakened by a deliberate discord 
from the piano; a jarring crash, ‘a kind of 
hellish éloquence.’ 

“In other words, the man, with his com¬ 
parative calm and his mastery over his in¬ 
strument, is mocking and goading the 
woman, whose shadow, convulsed, threat- 
ening, furious, immediately springs out upon 
the blind. Gentlemen, can you not imagine 
the sensations of that woman? 

“Let us suppose a case. Let us suppose 
that a girl ambitious and lovely, but, in Miss 
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Christina Hope’s feeling expression, without 
position, without money, without friends, 
suddenly meets and becomes engaged to 
marry a distinguished and wealthy man. 
Let us suppose that she puts up with this 
man’s exactions, with his furious jealousies, 
with his continuai infidelities, for the sake 
of the security and affluence of becoming 
his wife. But is it not possible that when 
this exacting gentleman is safely across the 
océan she may allow herself a little liberty? 
At any rate, he cuts short his visit in 
Europe, he Aies to her from the steamer, 
full of accusations; it is he who breaks the 
engagement. 

“Suppose that she follows him up, that 
she cornes to him—at any hour, at any risk 
—and uses her hitherto infallible charm to 
get him back. Suppose she gets him back; 
they are alone together; she is excited and 
conAdent and oA her guard. She lets some- 
thing slip. Instantly the battle is on. This 
time she can not get him back. She be¬ 
comes desperate. If he speaks, as perhaps 
he has threatened to, she loses not only him, 
but everything. For she is on the brink of 
the great step of her career. She is to play 
the leading féminine rôle under a celebrated 
star who does not care for scandai in his ad- 
vertisements. On the contrary, he has 
bruited ever5nvhere her youth, her pro- 
priety, her breeding, her good blood. She 
is a fairy-tale of the girlish virtues. And 
still the man at the piano proclaims her 
everything that is otherwise, and she sees 
that she is to lose him and ail she has strug- 
gled for, professionally, in one breath. 

“He sits there—playing, playing, shatter- 
ing her nerves with his crash of chords, 
with his hellish éloquence. But with his 
back to her, you observe, where she stands 
at the window; and suddenly she sees some- 
thing lying on a little table on the foot of 
the couch—something not unusual in a 
man’s apartment, although we hâve Miss 
Hope’s Word that Mr. Ingham did not pos- 
sess one. 

“Well, gentlemen, the frenzied eye of this 
tormented girl lights on that little object, 
she stoops to pick it up, he turns—and then 
cornes a pistoî-shot. There is an end to the 
strength of a woman’s nerves, gentlemen, 
and she has found it. She can not look upon 
her handiwork. She springs oA the light 
and Aees. In the confusion she escapes. 
Gentlemen, with the dumfounding mys- 
tery of that bolted door I can not deal 


unless medical science may be for once at 
fault—unless the wounded man instinc- 
tively staggered to the door and bolted it, 
staggered toward his téléphoné, in his bed- 
room, and died there. That, gentlemen, 
can be threshed out at the trial. In the 
meantime, I must ask you to remember 
of the lady who, events seem to indicate, 
is high-strung and overwrought—that she 
went through a long cross-examination in 
which she never once betrayed the fact that 
she had quarreled with Mr. Ingham; yet 
when she was confronted merely with a 
lady’s scarf found not far from the mur- 
dered man, she screamed at the sight of it, 
nearly fainted, and afterward changed ail her 
evidence. —Gentlemen, I rejoice to see, en- 
tering this room, our witness, Joseph Pat¬ 
rick.” 

Joe Patrick, a short, thick-set young fel- 
low, with rough hair and a bright eye, ad- 
vanced to the coroner’s desk. His forehead 
was ornamented with a great deal of very 
fresh surgeon’s plaster, and when asked why 
he was so late he replied that he had been 
knocked down by an automobile on his way 
to the inquest. Well, y es, he would sit 
down; he did feel a little weak, but it wasn’t 
so much from that—he’d had some candy 
sent him day before yesterday and he’d 
been awful sick ever since he ate it. Joe 
was a friendly soûl, and he added that he 
was sorry the man the coroner sent hadn’t 
seen anybody but his mother. He was to 
the doctor’s, then. 

“But you had telephoned a pretty de- 
tailed account to your mother, hadn’t you, 
before you left the Van Dam—on the morn- 
ing of the murder—much more detailed 
than you gave the police?” 

“Yes, sir. I guess I did.’^ 

“Well, then, give us that account.” 

Joe looked rather at sea, and the coroner 
added: “You hâve said, from the beginning, 
that a lady called upon Mr. Ingham the 
night of his death?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! She did!” 

“Well, tell us ûrst what happened when 
you went on watch. You had a message 
from Mr. Ingham?” 

“Yes, sir. He telephoned down to me. 
He says, Tn case any lady cornes to 
see me this evening, you say right away l’m 
out.’ ” 

“Well, and then?” 

“Well, along about half-past eleven—it 
was awful hot and lonesome, and—and-” 
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“And you began to get sleepy!” 

“Well,” said Joe, “I guess anybody’d get 
sleepy; been sittin’ there for four hours in 
that beat! Anyhow, it seemed like l’d just 
closed my eyes, when they came open ail of 
a sudden and I was looking at the front 
door. And there, ail in white—‘Great 
Scot!’ I says to myself, ‘there’s Miss Hope!’ 
I don’t know why it seemed so awful queer 
to me, unless because I wasn’t really but 
half-awake.” 

It is not too much to say that a shudder 
traversed the court. Christina, white as 
death, her eyes black and strained with hor- 
ror, leaned toward him in an agony. 

“Perhaps you thought she was rather a 
late visitor!” smiled the coroner. “Well? 
She didn’t melt away, I suppose?” 

“No, sir. She came up to me, ail smiles 
like; but you bet there was something that 
wasn’t a bit funny in that smile. And she 
says to me, ‘Is our friend Mr. Ingham at 
home?’ she says. And I says, ‘No, ma’am.’ 
And she says, ‘You’re a bad liar, my boy! 
But you won’t take me up, I suppose?’ And 
I says, ‘He told me not to, ma’am.’ ” 

“Well? Go on!” 

“So she says, ‘Well, then, I must take 
myself up.’ And before you could say 
‘pop,’ she was up the stairs.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“ ‘Oh, here, ma’am, ma’am,’ I says, ‘you 
mustn’t do that!’ She stopped and put her 
elbows on the stair-rail—they run right up 
to one side o’ the phone desk, you know— 
and laughed down at me. She looked awful 
pretty, but there was something about her 
kind o’ scared me. And ‘It’s ail right, my 
boy,’ she says, ‘I sha’n’t hurt him!’ An’ she 
laughed again an’ ran on up.” 

“And you did nothing?” 

“Well, what could I do, l’d like to know! 
But I grabbed at the switchboard and 
called up Mr. Ingham. ‘Mr. Ingham,’ I 
says, ‘that lady’s coming up anyhow.’ An’ 
he says, ‘Damnation!’ That’s the last 
Word I ever heard out o’ him.” 

“ ‘That lady!’ Didn’t you give him her 
name?” 

“Why, I didn’t know her name, sir!” 

“Not know her name! Why, you know 
Miss Hope—you know her name?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Well, are you crazy, then? It was Miss 
Hope, was it not?” 

“Why, no, you bet you it wasn’t! It was 
another lady altogether!” 


CHAPTER XI 
“PERSONS unknown” 

The révulsion of feeling in Christina’s 
favor was so infimense that it became a kind 
of panic. It practically engulfed the rest 
of the inquest. 

As for the coroner, he suffered less a de- 
feat than a rout. Even his instant leap 
upon Joe Patrick was only a plucky spurt. 
He was struggling now against the tide. 

“Yes, sir,” Joe persisted, “my mother 
misunderstood me, ail right. I said I took 
her for Miss Hope at the door, and so I did. 
But she wasn’t.” 

“Did she look so much like Miss Hope?” 

“No, sir; not when she came near. That 
was the thing made me feel so queer. I 
can’t understand it. First she was Miss 
Hope, and then she wasn’t. She gave me a 
funny feeling when I seen her standing there 
in the door, an’ I says to myself, ‘There’s 
Miss Hope.’ ’Twas îcind of ’s if I seen her 
ghost. An’ then ail of a sudden there she 
was, right on top o’ me. An’ not like Miss 
Hope a bit. An’ that gimme a funny feel¬ 
ing, too!” 

“Well, never mind your sensations. If 
she didn’t resemble Miss Hope, at least how 
did she differ from her?” 

“Why, I guess she was a good deal hand- 
somer, for one thing. At least I expect most 
people would think so, though I prefer Miss 
Hope’s style, myself. She was dressier, 
for one thing, in white lace like, with a big 
hat, an’ she was pretty near as slim, but yet 
she had, as you might say, more figger. An’ 
she had red hair.” Joe had made another 
sensation. , 

“Red hair! Curly?” 

“Well, it was combed standin’ out fluffy 
like one o’ these here halos, up into her hat. 
It wasn’t anyways common red, you know, 
sir; it was élégant, stylish red, like the 
goldy part in fiâmes.” 

“Don’t get poetic, Joe. Was she a very 
young lady?” 

“I don’t think so, sir.—Oh, I guess she 
wouldn’t hardly see twenty-five again! Her 
feet, sir? I didn’t notice. But she didn’t 
walk kind o’ waddlin’, either, nor else kind 
o’ pinchin’, the way ladies mostly do; she 
just swum right along, like Miss Hopedoes.” 

“But she didn’t swim down-stairs again, 
without your seeing her?” 

“No, sir.” 
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“Now look here, Joe Patrick, how do you 
know she didn’t? When Mr. Bird went to 
the phone after the shooting, he was a long 
time getting connected, and Mr. Herrick 
found you asleep at the desk.” 

“I couldn’t hâve fell asledp again until 
after one o’clock, sir, for I had a dock right 
on the desk and at one I noticed the time. 
I was watchin’ for her, she was such a queer 
one. I could hear the piano goin’ ail the 
while, the front doors hein’ open. But after 
one I must ha’ dropped ofï. Because it was 
about twenty minutes past when Mr. Her- 
riok shook nie up. Then I knew l’d been 
kind o’ comin’ to, the last few minutes, 
hearin’ Mr. Bird ringin’. When Mr. Her¬ 
rick grabbed my elevator I called up Mr. 
Deutch, an’ he was quite a minute, too.” 

“Well, we’re very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Patrick, for an exceedingly full account. 
Now this lady who was not Miss Hope, 
—you would know her, I présumé?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” Joe hesitated. 

“Out with itl” commanded the coroner. 

“Why, it’s only—why, anybody’d know 
her, sir. They couldn’t help it. She had 
-” He paused, blushing. 

“She had—what?” 

“I couldn’t hardly believe it myself, sir. 
She had—l’m afraid you’ll laugh.” 

“Oh, not at you, Joe! Impossible!” 

“Well, she had a blue eye, sir.” 

“A blue eye! She had more than the 
one, hadn’t she?” 

“Oh yes, sir. She had the two o’ them, ail 
right.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see anything remark- 
able in her having a blue one.” 

“No, sir. Not if they was both blue. But 
the other one was brown!” 

The anticipated laughter swept the room. 
Even the coroner laughed. 

“Well, Joe, l’m afraid you must hâve 
been very sleepy indeed! I don’t wonder 
the lady gave you such a turn! But if only 
you had been awake, Joe, your friend would 
hâve had one invaluable quality—she 
would be easily identified!” 

Thus, almost gayly, the inquest ended. 
There was but one verdict for the jury to 
bring in, and they brought it. James Ing- 
ham had corne to a violent death by shoot¬ 
ing at the hands of a person or persons un- 
known. 

Christina was surrounded by congratu- 
lating admirers. But Herrick had not gone 
far in the free air of the rainy Street when. 


hearing his name called, he tumed and saw 
her Corning toward him. She came to him 
exactly as she had corne along the sea-beach 
in his dream, the wet wind m her skirts and 
in her hair, the fog behind her, and the cool 
light of clearing in her eyes. And she said: 

“You’re the man, I think, who thought a 
woman was in distress and went to help 
her?” 

He replied, awkwardly enough, “1 didn’t 
see what else I coidd do!” 

“You haven’t been long in New York, 
Mr. Herrick,” she replied. “I wonder, will 
you shake hands?” 

He had her hand in his, stripped of her 
long glove, her soft but electric vitality at 
once cool and vibrant in his clasp. 

“And try to believe, will you,” said Chris¬ 
tina, “that perhaps, whoever she was and 
whatever she did, perhaps she was in dis¬ 
tress, after ail!” 

CHAPTER XII 

HERRICK PAYS A CALE AND THE TEA IS SPILT 

Herrick had written on his card: “For- 
give what must seem an intrusion. I am 
asking your time on a matter of business; 
but l’m afraid I must call it a personal 
matter, too.” 

Christina’s little drawing-room was a 
délicate miracle of Spartan white, with a 
few dark gleams of slender, formai mahog- 
any shapes, and a couple of water-colors in 
wliite frames. On a little table a broad, 
shallow bowl was filled with marigolds. 
Herrick had time for a second’s charmed 
curiosity at the presence of the little coun- 
try flowers, and then Chçistina came in. 

Herrick was shocked by the change in 
the girl’s appearance. It was not only that 
her face was wom with anxiety, but that, in 
twenty-four hours, she seemed actually to 
hâve lost flesh. The lovely outline of her 
cheek was sunken and the jaw sharpened; 
if it were possible to be paler than she had 
been yesterday, she was paler now. Her 
eyes swam in the brilliance of withheld tears, 
and ail during the talk that followed Her¬ 
rick had the sense of their bright stillness 
being concentrated in expectation—almost, 
as it were, in listening—through her thick, 
wet lashes. She was dressed in white serge 
with a knot of the marigolds in her belt, 
and they seemed like a bright wound in 
the tragic pallor of her weariness. 
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The cause of his visit seemed 
more than ever an impertinence. 
But it must be faced, and he 
began to stumble out the story 
of his Sunday spécial. “There’s 
the old argument that it must 
be done by somebody. Only, of 
course, without your sanction it 
will never be done by me. l’ve 
ventured to bring it to you,” 
said he, guiltily producing the 
article which he had sat up ail 
night to typewrite. “If I might, 
l’d leave it here; and the maid 
could give it to me when I called 
for it. You would only hâve to 
run your pencil through any- 
thing that distressed you.” 

Christina took the manuscript 
and held it a moment, thought- 
fully. 

“l’il tell you what to do,” she 
said at last. “Give it to my 
mother. You will need it at 
once? She can hâve it read by 
tea-time. You may be qui te 
easy that, if there is anything in 
it which can injure me, I shall 
break the news to you over your 
tea-cup that it is in ashes. Will 
that do?—Ada,” she said to the 
maid, “please take this in to my 
mother and ask her to read it 
at once. She’s alone, isn’t she?” 

“Please, ma’am, Mrs. Deutch 
is with her.” 

“Then they can both read it.” 

Herrick expressed his thanks, 
and added, “About five, then, I 
may corne back?” 

Christina opened her eyes full 
on him. “Is it so terrible here?” 
she inquired. 

Herrick sat down. 

A silence grew between them. 
Christina looked past him with 
an intent, abstracted gaze. Sud- 
denly she said: “Mr. Herrick, 
why do you wish to be friends 
with me? l’m afraid to let you— 
l’m unlucky! It’s as if venge¬ 
ance baited a circle with me, and 
whenever a kindness advanced 
toward me the trap fell. Some- 
how I bring danger. It’s always 
been so.” She pushed up her 
hair with the backs of her hands 
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—a quaint little gesture that he loved. 
“But l’m afraid to give you my friendship. 
I don’t know what it may do to you.” 

Herrick answered with a smile, “Try and 
see!” 

She, too, smiled. And he took heart to 
go on. “Give me so much as an errand of 
yours and l’il be grateful.” 

“An errand?” she said, with a curions 
little inflection, at once slow and startled. 
“Yes, there’s an errand that would be a true 
favor to me!” 

“Ah—please!” 

“Do you know Stanley Ingham? He has 
gone home to his poor mother for the week¬ 
end, but he has just telephoned me that he 
will be back in town on Monday morning, 
by the eleven-forty. He has to see the 
police, and he says that he has news for me. 
Yes, but I shall be at rehearsal; I shall not 
see him until he dines here in the evening. 
Will you meet him at the station and 
bring me his news about noon, to a little 
restaurant near our théâtre? I wish so 
much to hear everything of this affair where 
there is no chance of its troubling my 
mother.” 

The compact was concluded as the maid 
entered with the tea things. Mrs. Hope 
came in, radiant over Herrick’s article. 
Henrietta Deutch followed her, a large, 
handsome woman of about forty-five. Her¬ 
rick perceived that not only her physical 
but her social stature was higher than 
her husband’s; she certainly was neither 
ignorant nor fussy. 

“Tante Deutch,” said Christina, “this 
is our new friend, Mr. Herrick, who stood 
up for us against that man.” 

“I am very glad to know you, sir,” said 
Mrs. Deutch. “Christina, my lamb, you 
are ill.” 

“No, I am not ill. But I am distracted. 
Sugar, Mr. Herrick? Lemon? My hand 
shakes; and, if the coroner were here, he 
would say it was with guilt. Poor soûl— 
what a disappointment in the end!” 

“Christina!” exclaimed Mrs. Hope. 
“Don’t laugh!” 

“l’m not laughing. I think the man’s a 
dangerous enemy, and that now he is my 
enemy. The creature’s bilious ice is just a 
thin crust over an inward fever of egotism. 
Why, he never forgot Jim Ingham’s refusing 


his book of silly blank-verse tragédies with 
—well, I must say, a very saucy note. I be- 
lieve he was remembering that ail the time 
he was tfacking down Ingham’s betrothed 
—will he forget that defeat?” 

“Now, Christina,” said Mrs. Hope, “you 
are simply working yourself up! You really 
must stop it, my dear. You don’t eat, you 
don’t sleep, and you sit brooding ail the 
time, as if you were looking at nightmares.” 

“I am not working myself up! First you 
ask me not to laugh, and then you blâme 
me for working myself up! Well, I hâve 
learned what it is to be a hunted-” 

“Now, my pretty!” expostulated Mrs. 
Deutch. 

“You are right. Why should I fret my¬ 
self over a man with a personality like a 
pair of scissors?—What is it, Ada?” 

The little maid continued to throw out 
signais of distress; and Mrs. Hope, going to 
her relief, was heard to say: “Well, she’ll 
use her white one.” She explained to Chris¬ 
tina: “It’s only about laying out your 
things for to-night. She can’t find your 
long blue cloak—you know, the one with 
the hood. She says—Well, Christina!” 

For the hand which Christina had criti- 
cized as trembling had dropped the teapot. 
It broke to pièces. Everything was deluged 
with tea. But Christina still stood with 
wide eyes fixed on her mother’s face. 

By the time the fragments of the wreck 
were cleared away, Christina had begun to 
laugh, and when Herrick at length took 
himself unwillingly away he was still so 
agitated by the recovered sweetness of her 
farewell that after he had got himself into 
the hall he dropped his glove. The little 
maid who had opened tl^e door for him let 
it slam as she sprang to pick up the glove, 
and at the closing of the door he heard 
Christina’s voice break hysterically forth 
and rise above some remonstrance of her 
mother’s. 

“Yes, you do. You spy on me, both of 
you.” 

“But, my little one—” ejaculated Mrs. 
Deutch. 

“You spy on me, you whisper, you stare, 
you guess, you talk! Talk! Talk! And 
you remember nothing that I tell you! I 
shall go mad! I am among spies in my own 
house!” 


The next instalment of "Persons Unknown” will appear in the June number. 


BETTER BUSINESS 

hj; 

WILLIAM HARD 


ONE PRICE IN ALL STORES AT ALL TIMES 

êditors Note: Here Mr. Hard cornes close to you. In earlier articles he has been taîking 
about patents, about inventions, about industrial progress, about how to set the engineer 
free to do his best and greatest for this country. Now it may be, it just may be, that you your- 
self never personally operated an induction-motor or a Diesel engine. But you hâve gone into 
a store and personally bought—no doubt of it—a Standard Product at a Cut Price. 

You didn’t see the Bad Business there. Mr. Hard is going to talk now about prices, about 
buying and selling, about commercial progress, about “Better Business” and “The New 
Compétition” in the markets of this country. He begins with the retail market. He will sur¬ 
prise you with the unwitting part which you yourself play in it. 


OLYNOS Tooth-Paste, and Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes, and the In- 
gersoll Watch, and Cheney’s 
“Shower - Proof Foulards,” and 
hundreds of other well-known and widely 
wanted products are so well known and so 
widely wanted that various retailers every 
now and then make up their minds to do 
their best not to sell them at ail. 

Why? Why, they are being cut-priced 
in the retail market. They are “leaders.” 
They are too prominent. Their names are 
too famous. They hâve climbed too high. 
Down with them, under the counter; or, 
better, if possible, out with them through 
the door! 

The more readily the public purchases 
them at such times, the more reluctantly 
the retailers handle them. 

Sounds like a madhouse. Is a mad- 
house. And getting madder every day, 
ever since the Suprême Court of the United 
States wandered into it. 

The Ultimate Consumer rejoices, and 
smells the Bargain Sale afar ofï, and gam- 
bols like a young goat upon the mountains. 


He reads the cut-price advertisements in 
the papers, speeds to the madhouse, buys 
a few “leaders” and “bargains” and a great 
many other things that are not leaders and 
not bargains, and then goes his way highly 
pleased with himself—and crazier than any 
of the patients. 

This article is written to give him— and 
her —a glimpse at the interior décorations 
of the Bargain Scheme of Selling Standard 
Products—and at what it does to the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of good goods. 

Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Foulards,” for 
instance. 

A friend of the people in Boston prom- 
inently advertised lus détermination to 
sell Cheney’s “Shower - Proof Foulards” 
across the silk counter of his store at a big 
cut from the regular price. Competitors of 
his, owners of other retail establishments, 
took a look at his advertisement, buzzed in 

“Price-Cutting,” as spoken of in this article, has 
nothing to do with potatoes or spring hats or any 
other commodity sübject to fluctuating prices and 
closing-out sales. It has only to do with Uniform 
Standardized Products on which the manufacturer 
has tried to name a Uniform Standard Price. 
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haste for stenographers, and began dictating 
advertisements in reply. 

Within a few days, eut impinging on eut, 
Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Foulards” were 
being sold in Boston at as low as fifty-seven 
eents a yard. 

There was just one disadvantage to the 
retailer in eontinuing to sell these goods at 
that priee. He had to pay a higher priee 
himself to the manufaeturers. He had to 
take sixty eents of his own money and hand 
it to Cheney Brothers, silk manufaeturers, 
in order to get a yard of their “Shower- 
Proof Foulards” to pass on to the publie at 
fifty-seven eents. 

As often as he passed it on, he lost three 
eents plus a good many more cents repre- 
senting his rent and his salaries and the rest 
of his cost of doing business. 

It was time to ring for iee-water and a 
few padded eells. 

So then, right then, the punishment of 


Cheney Brothers began. They were utter- 
ly and shiningly innoeent. They hadn’t 
started this eut-priee trouble. They had 
objeeted to it, elamorously. It wasn’t their 
erime at ail. But they were punished for it 
just the same. 

For, right then, varions retailers in Bos¬ 
ton began to be aweary of Cheney’s “Show¬ 
er-Proof Foulards.” They began to think 
seorn and disgust for the behavior of an 
artiele whieh had gone and got itself beat- 
en down below the profit-level. They be¬ 
gan to be filled with admiration and affec¬ 
tion for the character of certain other fou¬ 
lards, charming foulards, on which there 
had been no such bargain advertising, on 
which the public had not yet been led to 
expect an unreasonably low priee, and on 
which a profit could still be made. 

• That season, in Boston, the sales of Che¬ 
ney’s “Shower-Proof Foulards” fell of from 
their customary total by more than a third. 
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Something had been donc to the Ulti- 
mate Consumer. The retailers, instead of 
giving her what she wanted to hâve, had 
been giving her what they wanted her to 
hâve. 

When she went into her favorite store to 
buy Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Foulards,” 
they were no longer in stock. They had 
been sold out and no more of them had 
been ordered. 

Or else, more usually, though they were 
still in stock, they were occupying the back- 
ground and obscurity, while other foulards 
were occupying the foreground and the con¬ 
versation of the salespersons. 

The resuit, as the sales-record proves, was 
that thousands of persons who had custom- 
arily bought Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Fou¬ 
lards” were induced that season to buy 
other foulards instead. They went in to get 
one thing. They came out with another. 
Their access to the one thing they knew 


they wanted had been narrowed, and it had 
also been planted with diverting hedges 
and mazed with alluring by-paths leading 
toward other things, substitutes. 

I do not say that the substitutes were not 
just as good. Their goodness is not here 
the point. 

The point is the substitution itself. If 
you really want foulard A and get foulard 
B, foulard B is a substitute. 

And here we corne to the seeds in the core 
of retail merchandizing. 

The Ultimate Consumer has a right to 
expect that her retailer shall exercise an 
impartial judgment in her behalf with re¬ 
gard to those two foulards. But it is pre- 
posterous to think that he will do so when 
Price-Cutting has taken the retail profit out 
of foulard A. “On the whole” and “in the 
long run” and “by and large” and “taking 
one considération with another,” the mass 
of retailers will “push”—successfully—the 
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wares on which the retail profit still exists, 
and they will “knock”—successfully—the 
wares on which the retail profit has been 
destroyed. 

That’s not good for the public. It is very 
bad. And it is especially and particularly 
bad when you go on to the next point in it. 

What had Cheney Brothers done to de- 
serve that extremely painful contraction of 
their sales in Boston? 

They had succeeded, as various other tex¬ 
tile manufacturers hâve succeeded, in giv- 
ing their products a good name. That’s 
what they hâve done. They had spent 
some eighty years making the name Cheney 
mean something, and something right, on 
bolts of silk. That’s the fault they had 
committed. 

That was why the friend of the people 
made such a stir in the pocketbook of the 
Ultimate Consumer when he announced 
that he would eut a Cheney product. That 
was why competitors felt obliged to meet 
his eut and go under it. That was why the 
sale went on and on to its disastrous finish. 

So now you see how to do it. Make a 
product. Make an individual product. Re- 
member that. Individualize it. Put per- 
sonality into it. Make it different from 
other products. Give it a name to be 
known by. Make that name known 
favorably. The public wants your product. 
It becomes famous. Then the Price-Cut- 
ting will begin. Then the destruction of 
the retail profit will begin. Then the un- 
willingness of the mass of retailers to “push” 
your product will begin. Then their eager- 
ness to sell subsiitutes for your products 
will begin. Then the contraction of your 
sales will begin. And you will be punished 
for having made a uniform, standard, in- 
dividualized, named and known product. 

But that is precisely the kind of product 
which is the peak of modem manufacture and 
which the Ultimate Consumer most wants. 

THE FATE OF COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP 

See, then, the contending forces: 

On the one side, Price-Cutting and Sub¬ 
stitution, fortified by certain recent deci¬ 
sions of the Suprême Court. On the other 
side, the growth of Individuality in Manu¬ 
facture and, along with it, the One-Price 
System. 

It is the manufacturer of the individual- 
ized product who has tried to say to the re- 


tailer: “One Price—to Ail Consumées at 
AU Times!” 

He is driven to this policy. He remem- 
bers what happened to Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap. 

It was a famous soap in its day. Its regu- 
lar price, retail, was ten cents. That was 
the price at which the manufacturers asked 
the retailers to retail it. Asked. 

At this point some of the members of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep¬ 
résentatives begin to fear with a great fear. 

There is a bill in Congress saying that the 
manufacturer may bind the retailer to re¬ 
tail his product at a setüed price, at one 
price, with no price-cutting tolerated. This 
bül was introduced by Mr. Stevens of New 
Hampshire. 

Many Congressmen are troubled, sincere- 
ly troubled. If the Stevens bill were passed, 
what would prevent the manufacturers of 
Cosmo Buttermilk Soap from binding the 
retailer to retail their soap at twenty cents 
—or at a doUar? And then think how the 
public would be plundered! 

The poor innocent manufacturers of Cos¬ 
mo ButtermUk Soap! They didn’t know 
that the game of business was so easy. 
They were in it. They would hâve liked 
well enough to sell their soap at a dollar or 
at ten dollars. But they couldn’t. And the 
reason why they couldn’t was so simple and 
so a’hnoying'. Their cruel competitors 
wouldn’t let them. 

The World seethes with the suds of the 
soaps of competing soap-manufacturers. 
The manufacturers of Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap had to get down into that compétition 
and swim. They swam. They compared 
their soap with the other soaps, the countless 
other soaps, already on the market. They 
decided it could hold its own in the ten- 
cent class. They risked their money on 
their guess, and offered it at ten cents. 
And they won. They won by verdict of 
the public itself. 

The public bought Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap at ten cents, compared it on its own 
account with other ten-cent soaps, decided 
that it was a good soap at the price, and 
then came back and bought it again—and 
again. 

Cosmo Buttermilk Soap became prosper- 
ous, competitively; and its name, its trade- 
mark, became valuable—so much so that its 
owners were offered more than a quarter of 
a million of dollars for it, and decîined. 



IN BUYING FURS; FOR SABLE YOU 
OFTEN GET OPOSSUM; FOR WOLF, 

goat; for SEAL, rabbit; for 
MARTEN, SKUNK; FOR LYNX, 
DOG; FOR MINK, MUSKRAT. AND 
VALUES VARY DAY BY DAY. THEY 
HAVE TO. CUT PRICES ON STAND¬ 
ARD PRODUCTS ARE OFTEN USED 
TO CAST A “BARGAIN” GLOW ON 
SUCH LINES AS FUR COATS. 
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But there was a danger. The danger was 
ih having any name at ail. The danger 
was in being individualized. 

Let me shift for just a moment from soap 
to cofïee. 

Here’s a cofïee quite nameless, lying in a 
bin. Well, you can’t hurt it, no matter 
what price you sell it at. And the Ultimate 
Consumer does actually buy it at thirty- 
eight cents and goes her way still highly 
pleased with herself. She doesn’t know 
that it also sells at twenty-five cents a 
pound. 

I mention thirty-eight cents and twenty- 
five cents out of real life. The Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Poor in New York City has been in- 
quiring at length into retail prices. Here’s 
a cofïee shoveled out of a bin and taken to 
a certain store. There it sells at thirty- 
eight. It is shoveled out of that same bin 
and taken to a certain other store, mned 
by the samefirm, and there it sells at twenty- 
five. Anonymous cofïee. 

And tea. Emerging from its sack, it 
travels to one store and sells at thirty-five 
cents a pound. Emerging from the same 
sack, it travels to another store, owned by 
the samefirm in the same city of New York, 
and sells at seventy. Anonymous tea. 

Happy anonymous commodities! The 
Ultimate Consumer buys them at one price 
here to-day and at another price there to- 
morrow, and ail is merry as an Oriental 
bazaar. She can’t remember anything 
against them because she can’t remember 
them. She looks into their blank identical 
faces and there’s nothing to remember them 
by. They can be sold to her at a score of 
different prices and she doesn’t know it. 
But: 

UNIVERSAL DEPARTMENT STORE 
BARGAIN SALE 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP 
NOW THREE CENTS 

The Ultimate Consumer remembers that. 
“Cosmo Buttermilk Soap.” “Three Cents.” 
The name and the price. 

Enter, then, lady into neighborhood gro- 
cery store. 

Lady: “Cosmo Buttermilk Soap.” 

Grocer: “Ten Cents.” 

iody (sweetly) : “Robber!” 

And, exit, one lost lady-customer. 


Grocer sits down and writes to Cosmo 
Buttermilk Soap manufacturers. 

Gentlemen: 

You sell me your soap, like everybody else ma- 
king standard articles, at price which gives me 
only narrow margin for profit. And now you let 
Universal Department Store, tliis city, sell your soap 
for three cents. If you look for any more business 
from me you will be looking longer than I will live. 
Please cancel the order I sent you yesterday. 
Everybody told me you was a snide firm, and now I 
know it. Yours respectfully 

There are millions of such letters in the 
files of the manufacturers of individualized 
Products. 

The price of an individualized product is 
as much a part of its individuality as its 
name. Demoralize the price and you de- 
moralize the product. 

A rOREST-FIRE IN SOAP 

In Reading, Pennsylvania, there were 
ninety retailers handling Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap. It wasn’t a cut-price war. It was a 
mob-massacre of a defenseless commodity. 
The price was trampled down to three cents 
and kept there, an advertisement for the 
retailers who were doing it and a quick 
death for Cosmo Buttermilk Soap. 

Death—because, in the end, the réputation 
of Cosmo Buttermilk Soap was totally de- 
stroyed. AU the Ultimate Consumers re- 
siding in that city got it marked down in 
their minds as a three-cent product. It 
wasn’t. It couldn’t be made and sold at 
that price. But the public couldn’t be got 
to go above that price again. Whereupon, 
its réputation having gone, its value as an 
advertisement for the reta^'lers went too. 
As for the retail profit on it, that had gone 
long ago. There was nothing left in it. And 
eighty of the ninety retailers threw it out 
of their stores. 

Reading was imitated by city after city. 
It was no longer a local massacre. It was 
a forest-fire, catching and spreading. The 
firm which was manufacturing Cosmo But¬ 
termilk Soap was not old enough or strong 
enough to make any effective résistance. 
Within two years virtually the whole of its 
area of distribution had been burned over 
and left bare. 

A young firm, a new product, a compéti¬ 
tive price, the public pleased. Just the 
kind of thing that must be fostered forever 
in order that industrial and commercial 
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progress may never cease among us. 
Slaughtered—by the firm’s own distribu- 
tors—over whom it had no control! 

Cosmo Buttermilk Soap was revived—a 
bit. But it bas never corne back to as large 
a sale in a month as it used to bave in a 
morning. 

How can it be said to be good for tbe 
public to be blocked off like that from a 
product it bad prpved it wanted? 

It was an extreme case. It was extreme 
in tbe completeness of its finisb. It was not 
extreme in any otber way. Tbere is not a 
commimity in tbe United States tbis mo¬ 
ment in wbicb tbe sales of well-known and 
widely wanted products are not being con- 
tracted by Price-Cutting. 

Tbis Price-Cutting may be done by local 
stores or it may be done by distant mail- 
order bouses. Tbe resuit is tbe same. Tbe 
same old resuit. Retail profit in those prod¬ 
ucts diminished or destroyed. Angry re- 
tailers. Fresh drummer who cornes into 
retail stores and says to retailer: “Now 
here’s a product yoiu- customers don’t know 
mucb about. But push it. There’s a big 
retail profit in it for you.” Substitutes. 
And the distributing channels through 
wbicb the well-known and widely wanted 
. products must reach the public are artificial- 
ly clogged and choked. 

MR. BABBITT—HE DH) IT 

It should ail be blamed on great and 
courageous innovators like Mr. Babbitt. 

Mr. Babbitt saw soap, simply soap, long 
bars of anonymous soap, being sawed into 
chunks by retailers. You took your chunk 
home and if it didn’t behave well in the 
water, you blamed the retailer for carrying 
poor soap. You went to another retailer. 
But tbere you perhaps got the same soap. 
You couldn’t tell. Tbere was no name 
on it. 

Mr. Babbitt saw bis chance. He sawed 
bis soap into chunks in bis own factory and 
wrapped each chimk in a piece of paper 
and put bis name on the paper. But it was 
a chance, tbis chance he took. For if you 
didn’t like Mr. Babbitt’s soap, you could 
spot it by its name instantly in every otber 
retail establishment in the world. And you 
never bought it again. 

Mr. Babbitt, and men like him in hun- 
dreds of otber lines of business, went 
straight over the heads of the wholesakr 


and the retailer to the people. They con- 
ducted referendums. The people voted di- 
rectly on their products. 

For those products, therefore, these men 
changed the wholenature of merchandizing. 
If the vote of the people was unfavorable, 
it didn’t hit the retailer so very hard. It 
went back full-force ail the way to where 
the soap started, and hit the manufacturer. 
On the other hand, if the vote was favorcMe^ 
if the people liked the soap and kept on 
buying it, they bought it not because of the 
retailer but because of the name, because of 
the manufacturer. 

It was a commercial révolution. In came 
an era of fiercer compétition than had ever 
before existed between manufacturers. 

COMPETITION—BSt THE EACTORIES 

The manufacturers of named and known 
products — in hardware, in jewelry, in 
clothes, in toilet articles, in furniture, in 
plumbing, in everything—couldn’t save 
themselves by intrigues with the wholesaler 
and retailer. They couldn’t trust to mere 
“püll” and “secret arrangements’’ for the 
“pushing” of their wares in Wholesale and 
retail establishments. Their wares had 
names. They were out in the open, com- 
peting with ail other similar wares, face to 
face, glovelessly, for the verdict of the pub¬ 
lic itself, each manufacturer standing or 
falling by what the public itself finally 
said. 

That era is the era we now live in. True 
compétition to-day in the price of named 
and known articles is not in the retail stores 
at ail. It is in the factories. And it glows 
and fiâmes there with a ^re botter than was 
ever before kindled in the modem indus¬ 
trial world. It is the most compétitive com¬ 
pétition ever invented. 

And it is dashed and quenched by Price- 
Cutting. 

The Suprême Courts of Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, California, and Washington hâve 
said that a manufacturer may bind a re¬ 
tailer by contract not to eut-price his 
product. But the Suprême Court of the 
United States has also made a few decisions 
bearing on price-cutting. I skip the law 
of those decisions. I mention only the 
effect. The effect, throughout ail Inter¬ 
state commerce, has been to give Price- 
Cutting a broader range and heartier appe- 
tite. Price-Cutting to-day is bolder than 
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it ever was before, and more destructive. 
The need of a Fédéral statute about it has 
become urgent. 

I touch on only one point of law—and 
that is a fact-point. To many people a 
contract between a manufacturer and a re- 
taüer, seems to be something against com¬ 
pétition. They say: 

This Dr. Miles Medical Company, which 
went to the Suprême Court to fight Price- 
Cutting—it manufactures, among other 
things, a “Restorative Tonie.” And it 
wants that tonie to be retailed at one price 
by ail drug-stores. Well, suppose every 
druggist in a given community signs a con¬ 
tract with the Miles Company agreeing to 
that price. Then there is no compétition 
between those druggists as to the retail price 
of the “Miles Restorative Tonie.” Isn’t 
this the same thing as if the druggists, ail 
together, had formed a combination and had 
signed a mutudl agreement fixing the price? 
Isn’t compétition killed out in one case 
exactly as in the other? 

I don’t think so. The two cases are pré¬ 
cisé opposites. 

When ail the druggists in a given com¬ 
munity meet together to fix the retail price 
of the Miles “Restorative Tonie,” they 
hâve a monopoly. They control their mar¬ 
ket. . They can name a monopoly price. Let 
it be two dollars. What is to prevent them? 

CONSPIRACY PRICE?—BY NO MEANS 

But here are the officers of the Miles 
Company about to put their “Restorative 
Tonie” on the market and about to name its 
price. Hâve they a monopoly? Do they 
control their market? Can they name a 
monopoly price? There are about a thou- 
sand reasons why they can’t. There are 
about a thousand other tonies eager for 
business. That’s ail. And the officers of the 
Miles Company don’t say two dollars for 
their “Restorative Tonie.” They say one 
dollar, and are glad to get it. 

If the Miles Company entered into a se¬ 
cret conspiracy with ail the other manufac- 
turers of medicines in the United States and 
named a conspiracy price, a monopoly 
price, ori their products, why, then, it would 
be a case for the Attorney-General of the 
United States. It would not be the case 
we are looking at here. 

Here we are defending an absolutely com¬ 
pétitive thing—the right of the individual 


naanufacturer, ail by himself, in a compéti¬ 
tive market, to name the retail price of his 
own individualized property. 

At présent he sends that property, his 
own product, which he himself made, out 
into the retail market and there sees it used 
to injure him and to injure and confuse the 
public in at least three different ways, ail 
equally weird. 

I distinguish three familles or species of 
Price-Cutting. You see ail of them every 
day. 

First, there is “Common or Cut-Throat” 
Price-Cutting. 

This is simply a blind rage among retail- 
ers. It can be as bad for them as for the 
product they are cutting. It killed Mc- 
Laughlin’s “4 X” Coffee; but it killed it 
only after thousands of retailers had been 
selling it for months without a profit. They 
had been conveying McLaughlin’s .“4 X” 
Coffee to the public without charging 
the public anything for that conveying 
Work. Which is mere madness—a frenzj' 
spreading from one retailer to another—a 
circulât insànity. It condemns itself at 
sight, and it explains why the mass of re¬ 
tailers are in favor of the One-Price Sys¬ 
tem—in order to protect themselves against 
themselves. 

There’s no use trying to think that it is 
rosperity for one section of the public to 
ave another section doing something for it 
for nothing. That doesn’t work. 

Just as it is bad for the country to hâve its 
labor, or any part of its labor, constantly em- 
ployed at less than a fair wage, so it is bad 
for it to hâve its business, or any part of its 
business, constantly transacted at less than a 
fair profit. It is unscientific in principle 
and demoralizing in rfesult. 

McLaughlin’s “4 X” Coffee disappeared 
in a landslide of anonymous bulk coffee. 
The jobbers said to the retailers: “Can you 
ever get the public back up to paying a 
reasonable price for ‘4 X’?” “We can 
not,” said the retailers. “Now on this bulk 
coffee,” said the jobbers, “you can charge a 
good price. You can charge what your cus- 
tomers ought to pay. There is no standard 
retail price for it. Suit yourself.” 

These kilUngs and cripplings of standard 
products (which the Ultimate Consumer 
had bought with eagerness at the regular 
price) are a direct injmy to the public. But 
the indirect injury is even more important. 
I call it indirect only because it does not 



corne to the surface quite so soon. This 
indirect injury is the one that follows on 
every kind of “ünfair Compétition” in any 
line of business. It is: One more force, 
one more artificial force, added to the move- 
ment leading toward Concentration of 
Capital, toward Bigness, toward Control by 
the Few. 

In the bosom of the second family or 
species of Price-Cutting, you will beginto 
see that force at work. 

This second variety of Price-Cutting is 
“Vicarious” Price-Cutting. You eut the 
prices of well-known products while you 
carefully do not eut the prices of many 
products which are not well known. 

For instance, you offer to sell Kolynos 
Tooth-Paste at three tubes for forty-six 
cents. l’ve seen that particular price sev- 
eral times. A fraction more than fifteen 
cents a tube. The lowest Wholesale price is 
fourteen and a quarter cents a tube. You 


are losing money. The public doesn’t know 
that. But it knows that three tubes of 
Kolynos for forty-six cents is a bargain, and 
it perceives that you are a wonderful mer- 
chandizer. , 

You take this bargain, this tribute to 
your merchandizing skill, and you place it 
in your page advertisement in the Sunday 
paper. Perhaps you place it next to your 
statements about the values of things which 
hâve no established knoum values—say, your 
new offerings in fur coats. That wouldn’t 
be a bad idea. If you’re a wonderful mer- 
chandizer on Kolynos, perhaps you’re a 
wonderful merchandizer on fur coats. Not 
a bad idea at ail. And U pays. The public 
does actually bite on it. 

As for poor Jenkins, back in New Haven, 
pumping Kolynos into tubes, he’s only the 
manufacturer. Let him yelp. He made 
Kolynos in order to throw a bargain rose- 
light on those fur coats. 
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One of the biggest New York 
department stores had a sale 
not long ago of Gillette razors 
at $1.95. Some more wonder- 
ful merchandizing. Even wiih a 
spécial price front the manufac¬ 
turer, the store lost more than a 
dollar on eeery razor it sold. It 
might better (scientifically 
speaking) bave given each cus- 
tomer one new silver dollar to 
persuade him not to buy a razor. 

Is that really merchandizing 
at ail? Some day the primitive 
barbarousness of it will appear 
to us clearly, and we will look 
at it as we now look at the hag- 
gling in the market - stalls of 
Cairo and Damascus. 

The only reason for it, mani- 
festly, is to ÿet the consumer 
into the store and then sell him 
something else besides. It’s not 
business. It’s a guessing game. 
The wary consumer tries to buy 
only bargains, and make his get- 
away. The still warier mer- 
chant knows that he won’t be 
able to make his getaway with- 
out falling into some other pur- 
chase. And the size and pomp 
of the magnificent building in 
which the thing is done proves 
that the merchant is right. 

The Suprême Court of Wash¬ 
ington did not hesitate to take 
judicial notice of this fact. It 
said: “It is a fallacy to assume 
that the price-cutter pockets the 
loss. The public makes it up on 
other purchases.” 

I will illustrate those “other 
purchases” next month. At 
présent I only say that a store 
has no right to shed a glow of 
borrowed glory on its own mer¬ 
chandizing by setting fire to the 
businesses of standard-product 
manufacturers. 

I publish on this page an 
advertisement of a Chicago de¬ 
partment store in a Chicago 
newspaper. At the head of it 
you will see an interesting state- 
ment about the Ingersoll watch. 
It is to be sold at sixty-five cents. 

Farther down you will see 


Wakhes; 


Famous Ingersoll 
Watches, stem 
wind, stem set. 


guaranteed per- 
fect timekeepers 
for one year, sold 
everywhere" for 
$1. (Main Floor.) 


65c 


Wash Qoods 


36 Inch Bedford 
Cord Suiting. 


. t stripes, yd., 
IdVjc. Remnaiits 
Dress Poplins. 2 
to 10 yd. lengths, 
pretty colors, 19c 


lOlc 


Silkoline: 

Best Quality 
Fancy Silkoline, 
in ail the new col- 
orings and pat- 

forter coverings, 

al ?2J6c qûality, 
to-morrow, yard, 

7k 


WashGoods 

Genuine Soiesette 
32 inchcs wide, in 
ail désirable col- 
ors, in 10 to 20 
yard lengths, 
worth 25c ofï the 

"1210 


Qfoves: 

Women’s Full 
Pique Kid Gloves 
—heavy b r o a d 
backs, self or 
contrasting black 
backs, white, tan, 
brown, gray, one 
clasp style, at 

95c 


that bargains are also offered in 
Wash Goods, in Sjlkoline and in 
Gloves. But whose Wash Goods? 
Whose Silkoline? Whose Gloves? 
I don’t know. But these com- 
modities are ail said to hâve 
been reduced in price from cer¬ 
tain higher levels and to be now 
selling at certain lower levels. 
That’s good. Let it be so. I 
don’t doubt it. But I don’t 
know it, straight ofï, of my own 
knowledge. I am unaware of the 
manufacturer and the brands. 
And I am unaware of the former 
prices. 

How wise then to start ofï 
with the Ingersoll Watch! The 
Ingersoll Watch at sixty-five 
cents! There’s something to 
carry instant conviction to the 
thrifty breast. It will make 
trouble, of course, for the Inger¬ 
soll Company with every other 
retailer in town. People who 
paid a dollar for an Ingersoll 
Watch at the store of X. Y. 
Jones will go back to Jones and 
demand a refund of thirty-five 
cents. They will insult Jones, 
earnestly. Jones will stutter- 
ingly but most truthfully try to 
explain that he himself had to 
pay the Ingersoll Company more 
than sixty-five cents in order to 
get the watch into his store to 
sell. It won’t do any good. 
They won’t believe him. 

“Do you think,” they will 
say, as t^ey always say, “that 
the department stores do busi¬ 
ness at a loss?” They do not 
know that doing business at a 
loss is current approved practise. 

In the meantime, the Inger¬ 
soll people themselves will be 
frantic. They will send em¬ 
ployées of theirs to your sale to 
buy back as many of their own 
watches from you as they pos- 
sibly can. They will do anything 
to stop that sale. Ne ver mind. 
Laugh at them. They do deserve 
a laugh. Who built up the word 
“Ingersoll” so that it would in¬ 
spire interest and confidence at 
the head of a column? They diâ. 
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Who owns, in law, the réputation, the good- 
will, of the Word “Ingersoll?” They do. 
Who’s getting the benefit of it right now? 
Y ou are. 

So, by easy stages, you pass into the third 
form of Price-Cutting. This is “Incurable 
or Habituai” Price-Cutting. You no longer 
do it just because you got into a quarrel 
with some other retailer. You no longer do 
it just for a single sudden sale. You do it 
as a policy, a steady policy. 

At this point the relation between Price- 
Cutting and the recent rapid and amazing 
concentration of capital in the retail busi¬ 
ness becomes clear enough for anybody. 

To do “Vicarious” Price-Cutting or “Ha¬ 
bituai” Price-Cutting in a really statesman- 
like and effective way, you must be big. 
You must be willing to lose money, if neces- 
sary, not only on a few articles but on w’hole 
classes of articles, on whole departments of 
your business. And you must convey the 
news of your bargains to the public by the 
pageful in a manner so conspicuous and so 
broadcast as to make an unrefillable dent 
in the public’s mind. In other words, you 
must go in for losses and you must make 
these losses expensively and famously 
knmjon. 

But what is this? It is the familiar 
weapon of mere size against smaller competi- 
tors. It is not a compétition in commodities. 
It is a compétition in money. 

I shall describe the concentration of capi¬ 
tal in the retail field next month. The 
department store, drawing business away 
from the neighborhood store; the “chains” 
of spécial stores, with fifty stores, a hundred 
stores, several hundred stores, in one chain, 
under one management; the linking to- 
gether of these chains; the appearance of 
chains not merely of spécial stores but of 
department stores; the growth of mail-order 
houses, distributing goods to ail parts of 
the United States from one central city, 
doing a business—one of them alone—of 
about $100,000,000 a yean 

I do not criticize this movement in itself 
and I do not criticize the men behind it. I 
do not attack them. I hâve been very un- 
fortunate in my life. I hâve never met any 
villains. Quite to the contrary. My ex¬ 
périence is that if any human institution is 
broadly thriving, whether it be the chain- 
store idea or the Socialist party, the men 
behind it, “on the whole,” and “by and 
large,” and “taking one considération with 


another,” are honest and sincere. If they 
weren’t, their consciences would ruin their 
stomachs, and they and their doings would 
cease. I hâve observed the human con¬ 
science, especially in its effect on the human 
stomach, and I hâve great confidence in its 
universality and its omnipotence. 

I therefore do not question the morality 
of the concentration movement in the retail 
field. Nor do I question, for that matter, 
its necessity. But, query: Would it hâve 
gone so far as it has if ail the surrounding 
circumstances had been right? And would 
it keep on going so fast as it does if those 
surrounding circumstances were made right 
now? 

But let that go over. 

Here I hâve one final question to answer 
about the One-Price System for Standard 
Products. 

Suppose the Stevens bill, now in Congress, 
should pass. Suppose, by that means or by 
any other means, it were made possible for 
the manufacturer, in interstate commerce, 
to readily bind the retailer to retail his prod- 
uct at one price. Might he not ask an “ex¬ 
orbitant” price? 

Yes, he might. 

LET THE PUBLIC DETERMINE PROFITS 

But he can ask an exorbitant price now. 
He has a perfect right, always has had, and 
always will hâve, to sell his product out of 
his factory to the retailer at any price he 
pleases. You can’t take that away from 
him. Nobody can prevent you from selling 
your hat to your neighbor for a hundred 
dollars, if you can get it. Nobody can pre¬ 
vent the manufacturer pf a safety razor from 
selling his razor, his own razor, to the re¬ 
tailer for a hundred dollars, if he can get it. 
The question here is not the manufacturer’s 
profit at ail. It is the retail profit. Shall 
the retail profit be demoralized and de- 
stroyed, with ail of the injuries I hâve shown 
resulting to approved products and to the 
public’s access to approved products? 

They say that Mr. Gillette made a great 
deal of money out of the manufacture of his 
safety razor. What of it? I was not born 
with any moral right to own a Gillette 
razor. I didn’t make it. Neither did you. 
Gillette made it. He gave the world some- 
thing it had never had before—namely, the 
Gillette razor. I hâve no idea whether it is a 
good razor or not. Ail I know is that it 
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belonged to Gillette, every specimen of it, 
until he chose to sell it. And I stand for the 
right of every man, in a compétitive market, 
to take what he has made and to sell it to 
the public at its worth to the public. 

The public doesn’t hâve to take it, if it 
doesn’t want to, in a compétitive market. 

I am for leaving maximum compétitive 
profits to the public itself and not—the 
only other alternative—to the Government. 

Those who think otherwise hâve a right 
to their thought. I respect it, profoimdly. 
But I think they ought to think it ail 
the way through to its end, and follow 
Comrade Hilquitt into a truly logical posi¬ 
tion, and put a picture of Karl Marx on the 
mantelpiece, and wear a little red card in 
their vest pocket. Then we would ail know 
where we were. 

AFTER ALL, GILLETTE MADE IT 

In the meantime, if you are bothered by 
the idea, that so many people shouldhave 
been willing to pay five dollars for a Gil¬ 
lette razor, remember that Gillette did more 
than any other one man to make it possible 
for people to buy safety razors for less than 
five dollars. 

Gillette always did hâve compétition. 
Nobody ever had to buy a Gillette in order to 
shave himself in an odor of safety. Butas 
soon as Gillette had got well started, there 
was more compétition than ever, twice as 
much, ten times as much. To-day, with 
the Auto-Strop, the Durham Duplex, the 
Gem, the Star, the Ever-Ready, the Cross, 
etc., you can buy safety razors at almost 
any price from the maximum of five dollars 
down to the minimum of twenty-five cents, 
or thrown in with a box of cigars. 

Well, what’s the answer? This: 

With Gillette popularizing the safety- 
first-thing-in-the-morning idea, and sticking 
{as he did) to five dollars, the opportunity 
for other men to corne along in and sell other 
razors at other prices was totally wide-open 
and totally irrésistible. 

What happened in that case has hap- 
pened in every other case. The One-Price 
System is a compétitive system in every 
respect. It arose, as I hâve shown, out of an 
intense compétition between manufacturers 
of individualized named articles, and it 
fosters that compétition. 

The Kellogg Corn Flakes Company is one 
of the most resolute one-price firms in 


this country. They do their best to make 
you pay ten cents, never more, never less, 
for every package of their corn flakes. Does 
that save them from compétition? Not at 
ail. Just the other way. Since they began 
manufacturing Corn Flakes, there hâve 
been more than a hundred competing brands 
of “corn flakes” put on the market. Some 
fifty of those brands exist to-day. You can 
buy them at varions prices, down to as low 
as four cents a package. The compétition 
at the source, the compétition in the factory, 
gives the public a complété range in product 
and a complété range in price. 

The fact is that when a manufacturer 
adopts one retail price and makes it known, 
he debars himself to a large extent from 
those price wars between manufacturers 
which hâve been death to compétition. 

The IngersoU firm, now: Its one-price 
p)olicy is not hidden. I sometimes wish I 
could read something else out of the window 
between New York and Washington. The 
dollar seems to hâve been invented luckily 
to provide the American people with a 
ready équivalent for the IngersoU watch. 
The IngersoU firm owns the dollar as much 
as George M. Cohan owns the flag. There 
is no doubt in your mind that the IngersoU 
firm intends you to pay one dollar for its 
watch. 

When they first offered a watch for a dol¬ 
lar, there were only two opinions about 
them. They had gone crazy. Or they were 
born feeble-minded. But they said “one 
dollar.” And they also said “No more and 
no less.” 

I know of a watch which wholesales to 
retailers at $ r. 7 s. In some stores you buy it 
from the retailer at $2.75. In other stores 
you pay $7.00—$7.00! Anii in a third class 
of stores you pay either of those prices, or 
anything in between, depending on how the 
retailer sizes you up. 

I don’t criticize that. It seems that some 
business has to be done that way. 

But the IngersoU firm thought—selfishly, 
I do not doubt—that it would be better for 
everybody concemed if they would sell 
their watch at one dollar to everybody, every- 
where. You might be wise. You might 
be ignorant. You might be a child. You 
might be a drunken sailor. You might go 
for it in person. You might téléphoné for it. 
You might know the retailer. You might 
never hâve seen him before. It would make 
no différence. You would pay a dollar. 
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You would ne ver pay less than your neigh- 
bor. You would never pay more. Ail cus- 
tomers would get the same treatment. 

At first there was no compétition. Then 
the Ingersoll dollar-watch success evoked 
compétition. A 
rival appeared. 

What could the 
Ingersoll Company 
do? Start a price 
war? Go after this 
new rival, who was 
new to the dollar- 
watch business, 
and eut his ground 
from under him at 
the start by offer- 
ing the old, well- 
known Ingersoll 
Yankee watch at 
seventy-five cents? 

And then, with the 
rival stunned and 
counted out, put 
the price back to 
a dollar? 

They couldn’t. 

They couldn’t un- 
less they were will- 
ing to ruin their 
whole one-price 
policy. They could 
go down, it is true. 

They could go 
down below a 
profit level and lose 
money, ail they 
wanted to. The 
trouble would be 
in getting back 
again. Their price 
was known. They had caused it to be 
known—^a uniform price, a universal price. 
If they went down to another price, that 
would be known, too, universally. The 
climb back, in the face of public knowledge, 
would be a climb of the most difficult 
possible sort. They preferred to stay where 
they were. 

The old sell-below-cost-for-a-while plan 
of meeting and throttling new compétition 
is in one world of business practise. The 
One-Price System is in another, entirely. 


There are many firms now making 
watches in the “dollar class.” Many of 
these watches sell constantly at less than a 
dollar. The Ingersoll Company has no 
monopoly of its field. Nor has any other 
one-price firm that 
I hâve ever heard 
of. 

I hâve shown the 
origin of the One- 
Price System. I 
hâve shown its 
outcome. It was 
conceived in com¬ 
pétition and it be- 
gets compétition. 
Compétition in 
quality. Compé¬ 
tition in individu- 
ality. Every man¬ 
ufacturer putting 
his mark on his 
product. Every 
manufacturer 
naming his own 
price, competitive- 
ly. Every manu¬ 
facturer making a 
direct appeal to the 
public, competi- 
tively. No price- 
jockeying, no price- 
juggling, in the 
retail market to 
the confusion of 
the public and to 
the confusion of 
the only true com¬ 
pétition that is 
possible in individ- 
ualized named ar¬ 
ticles— compétition hetween manufacturers. 

I submit that every compétitive manu¬ 
facturer of such articles should be permitted 
by Fédéral law to bind his retailers against 
Price-Cutting. I submit that such a law, 
spurring Compétition, is more désirable 
than any number of laws bitting and bridling 
Monopoly. 

And I believe I can show that in other 
fields of business likewise there is a more 
instant need of pro-competition than of 
anti-monopoly législation. 



In the June number Mr. Hard’s subject, in the discussion of “Better Business,'” will be 
The Age of Giants at the Retail Counter. 
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RUM 


W^hat the organizeâ 'pro's anâ 
Cons imuîâ âo ahoul it 


BditorS 7 ^Ot 0 —We hâve asked the varims associations 
that are nationally organized to maintain some position on the 
Liquor Question to submit to us a statement of their attitude. 

Not their supporting arguments; but simply what they stand 
for, and their program for carrying it out. In the letters that 
foUow, the writers do not uniformly hew to the line of direct 
statement; occasionally one reaches out for a supporting ar¬ 
gument. But at any rate, y ou wül gather from each organizationjust what it is, and what it wants. 

Next month we shall begin to print facts drawn from the hundreds of letters we hâve received 
from our reader s. They are remarkable human documents, even when they are not examples of 
vigorous reasoning. IVe should like to print ail of them. But that, unfortunaiely, will not be 
possible. By the way, the last date for mailing contributions to our prize contest is April 30. 
Still seven days in which to tell us what y ou know about Rum! 
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THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 

BY WILLIAM H. ANDERSON 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


HE Anti-Saloon League is not 
another tempérance society, but 
a league of organizations. It is 
not designed to supplant or even 
compete with existing tempérance societies 
but to serve as a basis of union. It frankly 
admits that such organizations as the Wom- 
an’s Christian Tempérance Union and the 
Prohibition Party made the sentiment 
which made if possible. Its business is not 
primarily to create sentiment but to serve 
as a clearing-house for the effective utiliza- 
tion for immédiate results of ail the tem¬ 
pérance sentiment created by ail agencies. 
It was bom in a church and is essentially a 
church movement, representing the effort 


of the church to discharge its social respon- 
sibility on this question. It is recognized 
by the churches of most of the leading dé¬ 
nominations as an agency for coopération 
with the others, and is either the ofiScial or 
the de facto représentative of more church¬ 
es, dénominations, constituencies, and in- 
dividuals than ever before marched under 
a single tempérance flag. 

It stands for ultimate prohibition, but is 
practical, seeking to go no farther and no 
faster than a normal public sentiment will 
sustain. It turns ideals into issues by bring- 
ing up a large part of the conservatives to 
or near the position first taken by the radi- 
cals. It did not déclaré for a Prohibition 
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Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States until, by winning the more 
than ten years’ fight in the passage of the 
Webb-Kenyon Inter-State Liquor Shipment 
Law, drafted by the représentatives of the 
union of forces which it brought about, it 
had proved that the Christian tempérance 
people, when United upon a reasonable issue, 
can compel Congress to respond to their 
wishes and even thrust aside parliamentary 
obstructions and override the Presidential 
veto. Then it made its déclaration for 
National Prohibition as the next step in 
national tempérance work, and prohibition 
became immediately an issue. 

The League stands for the largest meas- 
ure of prohibition which can be secured and 
held in any particular place at a given time. 
In some States that is state prohibition. In 
other States it is local option, which in 
League parlance always means option to 
prohibit. In New York it stands for an 
“Optional Local Prohibition” Bill to pré¬ 
paré the way for ultimate complété prohi¬ 
bition. 

The League consideis that there are 
two obstacles to prohibition: (i) IGNO¬ 
RANCE—on the part of individuals as to 


the demoralizing effect of alcohol on the 
human System, and of communities as to 
the économie waste and moral blight of the 
traffic in it; (2) GREED—of the man who 
knows the effect but still desires to sell al- 
coholic liquor for profit, and of the politician 
who protects the liquor-seller for graft. The 
first class must be taught. The second class 
must be fought. The League, therefore, has 
a double program of éducation and of en- 
forcing existing législation and securing 
more sweeping and more effective laws. 

The League endeavors to secure the best 
that is possible from existing legislative 
bodies and to make it safe for their members 
to represent the moral sentiment of the 
community. Where a legislative body is 
not responsive, the League goes back to the 
people with the proposition that they elect 
men who represent them. It is omni-parti- 
san as well as inter-denominational. It 
deals with candidates as individuals and 
not with parties as such. On law-enforce- 
mefit it makes no spécial effort to convict 
individual offenders, but to develop a pub¬ 
lic sentiment such that it will be politically 
safe for officiais to enforce the law and dan- 
gerous to refuse. 


THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

BY H. J. KALTENBACH, PRESIDENT 


T he liquor trade of the United States be- 
lieves that the traffic should be licensed, 
regulated, and controlled on a matter-of- 
fact, not a matter-of-theory, basis, and that 
the daims of the prohibitionists, who pro- 
ceed upon the idéal that the American peo¬ 
ple should use no liquors whatever, should 
be rejected. 

The trade believes that fair considération 
of the question has been largely prevented 
because the public has treated the prohibi¬ 
tion agitation as a controversy between the 
prohibitionists and the trade, and has over- 
îooked its own responsibility for the exist¬ 
ence of the traffic and for the régulation of 
the business. 

The trade is convinced that prohibition 
in the United States has been a failure. 
Statistics demonstrate that the consomp¬ 
tion of liquors has increased ninety per cent, 
per capita in the past twenty years, despite 


the large increase of territory nominally 
under prohibition laws. It points to Euro- 
pean countries where there is no prohibition, 
and yet in recent years there has been a de- 
crease in consomption of liquors. 

The trade opposes prohibition of the sale 
of liquors wherever the sentiment of the 
people against the sale is not so complété 
as to prevent disregard of the law. It is op- 
posed on the broadest public grounds to ail 
forms of local option in which communities 
are controlled contrary to their own local 
sentiment by voters at a distance, with the 
resuit that the licensed and regulated traffic 
is voted out of existence despite the public 
demand therefor, and a licentious and un- 
regulated traffic springs up in défiance of 
law and with the consent of the people. 

The trade is convinced that state-wide 
prohibition has been a failure in every 
State which has attempted the experiment. 
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It calls attention to the fact that the pro¬ 
hibition States, aside from their notorious 
records of illicit production and sale of 
liquors, hâve the lowest church member- 
ship and highest divorce rates of the coun- 
try, and that the prohibition States last 
year had a higher criminal average than the 
non-prohibition States. 

The trade is opposed to national prohibi¬ 
tion by constitutional amendment, not only 
because its great properties now lawfully 
conducted would be destroyed by constitu¬ 
tional fiat, but because such an amendment 
to the Constitution would deprive the States 
of the Union of the right themselves to legis- 
late for the régulation of the liquor traffic; 
and for the further reason that such an 
amendment would place in the Constitu¬ 
tion a police ordinance stating a rule of Per¬ 
sonal conduct for the people of the United 
States and would make the Constitution 
hated by the mass of citizens who believe 
in Personal freedom and local self-govern- 
ment. 

The trade believes that it is impossible 
to create a moral condition by mere enact- 
ment of law. Prohibition has not destroyed 


nor even lessened the demand of the people 
for liquors, and the trade therefore believes 
that between an unlicensed and unregulated 
free trafiSc and a licensed traflîc which now 
pays a quarter of a billion in Fédéral taxes, 
and great sums in State and local taxes, the 
people should promptly elect in favor of 
the licensed and tax-paying trade. 

The trade advocates tempérance, and 
believes that tempérance can best be se- 
ciu-ed by individual training and self-re- 
straint rather than by ill-considered laws 
which the people disregard. 

The trade condemns the Anti - Saloon 
League’s announced pohcy of proscription 
and political death for ail legislators and 
other public officers who do not unques- 
tioningly subscribe to its plans for prohibi¬ 
tion. 

The trade believes that the Anti-Saloon 
League is a political-religious organization 
so managed and constituted as to hinder 
practical treatment of the liquor question, 
and at the same time, by its proscriptive 
methods and attempted coercion, tends to 
jeopardize the Sound considération of other 
great public questions. 


THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 

BY LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS, PRESIDENT 


T he Woman’s Christian Tempérance 
Union since its organization in 1874 has 
always advocated total abstinence for the 
individual and prohibition for the State and 
nation. This is our présent attitude. The 
W. C. T. U. believes that prohibition is the 
logical outcome of total abstinence. We 
consider that a mémorable impetus was 
given to the prohibition movement in the 
last moments of the last meeting held in 
Portland, Maine, September 10, 1911, in 
the mighty campaign which had been wag- 
ing for six months on the question of the 
rétention of the Maine constitutional pro- 
hibitory amendment. During that cam¬ 
paign it was revealed to us with more em- 
phasis than ever before that, the world 
around, there was a deep interest in the 
question of prohibition. 

On December 4,1911, Congressman Rich¬ 
mond Pearson Hobson of Alabama intro- 
duced in Congress a joint resolution for 
National Constitutional Prohibition. The 
Woman’s Christian Tempérance Union did 


not vigorously press the work during 1912, 
because of the pending Congressional légis¬ 
lation on the measure providing for the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Protection of prohibi¬ 
tion States from outside liquor business. 

After Congress adopted this measure as 
it did in February, 1913, it was xmanimous- 
ly decided at the next National Convention 
of the Woman’s Christian Tempérance 
Union, which was held last October, that the 
influence and work of the W. C. T. U. in 
every locality and every State should be ap- 
plied toward securing National Constitu¬ 
tional Prohibition. 

To this end we hâve entered upon a great 
campaign. 

Already more than one million people 
hâve in public meetings voted in favor of 
the movement for National Constitutional 
Prohibition, and resolutions to that effect 
sent out by the National W. C. T. U. are 
still Corning in and ail are to be duly pre- 
sented to Congress. 

Not only the National Woman’s Christian 
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Tempérance Union of the United States, 
but the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem¬ 
pérance Union also, which is composed of 
forty-five nations, at its last Triennial 
meeting held last October, declared for 
national and world-wide prohibition. 

The W. C. T. U. is anti-liquor making, 
anti-liquor importing, anti-liquor selling in 
saloon, hôtel, club, public house, private 
house, on railroad, on shipboard, in the 
Gothenburg Dispensary, or any other place, 
by whatsoever name it may be called. We 
make no distinction between distilled, fer- 
mented, and malt liquors. 

Inasmuch as nine sovereign States, con- 
taining one-sixth of the population of the 
country, now hâve state-wide prohibition 


of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and upward of thirty million people 
of other States live in localities which hâve 
outlawed liquor selling, and seven-tenths of 
the terrftory of the country is free from the 
licensed saloon ; inasmuch as revenue from 
the liquor trafic is not necessary to the 
financial interest of a state, as is notably 
shown in Kansas and other prohibition 
States; inasmuch as science, philanthropy, 
reform, religion, and the business world are 
testifying against the liquor trafic—the 
Woman’s Christian Tempérance Union 
takes the position that it has ample reason 
to believe that within a decade National 
Constitutional Prohibition will be the law 
of our land. 


THE UNITED STATES BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION 

BY HUGH F. FOX, SECRETARY 


T he United States Brewers’ Association 
stands for the rigid régulation of the re- 
tail liquor business, and for strict obedience 
to the license laws and ordinances. The open 
saloon présents no dificult problem in mu¬ 
nicipal administration. It is subject to the 
same public scrutiny as the cigar-store or 
the restaurant. Disorderly saloons are the 
resuit of over-competition, and hâve been 
allowed to develop in places where there 
has been no definite plan or principle in the 
granting of licenses. 

A saloon license should only be issued as 
a matter of public convenience. To dupli- 
cate the number of saloons that public con¬ 
venience requires, is as wasteful as paral- 
leling a railroad, with the demoralizing con¬ 
séquence of forcing the superfluous saloon 
to seek new trade by ofïering attractions of 
a doubtful kind. The man who pays a 
thousand dollars a year for his saloon fran¬ 
chise is entitled to a square deal from the 
municipality. It isn’t a square deal to sell 
the same franchise twice over, by starting 
another man in compétition next door to 
him! The best class of saloon-keepers are 
found in places where a definite licensing 
System has brought stability to the busi¬ 
ness. 

As Mr. Frank C. Laubach said recently, 
in the Survey: “The saloon, or some- 
thing which will afford a comradeship as 
free and démocratie, is becoming more in¬ 
dispensable every day.” Of course there 


are disreputable saloons, just as there are 
disreputable restaurants and ice-cream par- 
lors and other places that are public resorts. 
And they are the subject of just reproach. 

The United States Brewers’ Association 
stands for the betterment of the retail liquor 
trade in every particular, and its members 
are fully abreast of the public sentiment 
which demands that saloons shall be con- 
ducted properly. The trade has, in point 
of fact, initiated many reforms during the 
past five years. Witness the coopération 
of the brewers with the Committee of Four- 
teen in New York; the élimination of saloon 
gambling in Texas and other States; the 
activity of the Brewers’ Vigilance Bureau in 
Ohio; the attitude of the,Missouri Brewers’ 
Association in favor of Sunday closing; and 
of the Wisconsin Brewers’ Association in 
weeding out the places of disrepute. Dur¬ 
ing the last six months ail branches of the 
liquor trade hâve combined in Pennsyl¬ 
vania to discipline the trade through county 
organizations, which take the initiative in 
presenting complaints of misconduct before 
the Licensing Judges. 

The National Retail Liquor-Dealers As¬ 
sociation has pledged itself to cooperate in 
the movement, and a joint committee has 
been formed, of the brewers, the Wholesale 
liquor-dealers and the retailers, for the pur- 
pose of bettering conditions throughout the 
country. It will welcome the advice and 
assistance of such bodies as the National 
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Municipal League, and of local Civic 
Leagues that are organized for the purpose 
of promoting good government, but ex- 
pects no sympathy from the Anti-Saloon 
League and other bodies of extremists whose 
purpose is prohibition, and who hâve no 
patience with the program of saloon reform. 

The problem of alcoholism is, of course, 
entirely distinct from that' of the saloon, 
but we believe that it is possible to make 


the saloon itself a real tempérance factor. 
Even now a plan is under way to organize a 
Temperate Tavern League, to be made 
up of self-respecting saloonkeepers who will 
not toléra te abuses. 

We believe that real tempérance spells 
modération, and that no progress can be 
made by “anti” organizations which ignore 
human nature, and are totally lacking in 
the scientific spirit of real research. 


THE NATIONAL MODEL LICLNSE LEAGUE 

BY T. M. GILMORE. PRESIDENT 


Y OU ask for the attitude of the National 
* Model License League toward what is 
known as the Liquor Problem, and we would 
say that we hâve no faith in prohibition as 
a matter of principle nor do we regard it as 
an aid to tempérance, and more especially 
because ail of our so-called prohibitory laws 
provide legal channels through which con- 
sumers may supply their wants, and we 
predict utter failure in the future, as we 
hâve in the past, for such législation whether 
local, State, or national as a means for re- 
ducing the consumption of wine, beer, and 
whisky. 

This prohibition movement destroys the 
property of the distiller, the brewer, the 
wholesaler, and lawful retailer; it also de¬ 
stroys vast revenues and it tears communi- 
ties into pièces, supplanting love with hâte. 

It is not a fight on the use of liquor, but 
on those who sell liquor. It could be paral- 
leled by a law prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of firearms in a state, but provid- 
ing that any one wanting a pistol or a gun 
might secure it from any other state and 
use it without interférence. 

This movement is not curtailing the con¬ 
sumption of wine, beer, and whisky, but, on 
the contrary, it is increasing the use of 
these commodities, and in these “no-license” 
States and counties the consumption would 
seem to be even greater than in the terri- 
tory where the business is conducted under 
regulatory laws; but millions are pouring 
into the coffers of the Anti-Saloon League 
from men, women, and children, and this or- 
ganization is undertaking to hold the lash 
over ministers, judges, governors, legislators, 
and members of Congress, demanding not 
thought, nor investigation, but obedience 


to the mandates of some four or five men 
who hâve headquarters in Westerville, 
Ohio. 

Under such conditions the National Mod¬ 
el License League, which believes that pro¬ 
hibition is wrong in principle and an im- 
possibility in practise, and which stands for 
strict régulation, absolute obedience to law, 
and eternal warfare on intempérance, can 
only wait until the épidémie has run its 
course and the people realize that to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale and not the 
purchase and use of an article must encour¬ 
age rather than discourage the use of such 
an article. 

We hâve referred to this movement as 
being hysterical, and it is hysterical in many 
respects, but more particularly because it 
does not take into account the great ques¬ 
tion of compensation and the greater ques¬ 
tion of national honor. If the movement 
succeeds in a national way billions in prop- 
erties will be ruthlessly destfoyed, as mil¬ 
lions hâve already been destroyed by the 
States. 

The breweries, distilleries, and wineries 
hâve been developed by vast capital under 
the sanction of Fédéral law and the encour¬ 
agement of States, communities, and com¬ 
mercial organizations. 

Anything short of full compensation in 
the matter of prohibition would be a blot 
on our nation’s escutcheon that neither 
time, nor repentance, nor great deeds could 
wipe away. Prohibition to assume a' nor¬ 
mal phase must prohibit the use, as well as 
the manufacture and sale of wine, beer, 
whisky, and other beverages, and it must 
also include compensation for ail who may 
suffer financially, including the thousands 
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of laborers thrown out of employment on 
account of so radical a departure of govem- 
ment from principles that hâve been recog- 
nized and accepted for centuries. 

Society must recognize its own persistent 


demand for wine, beer, whisky, and other 
beverages, a demand that has enormously 
increased the annual consumption of liquors 
in the eighteen years sinCe the présent pro¬ 
hibition wave began its destructive sweep. 


THE NATIONAL PLATFORM OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY 


HE Prohibition Party of the United 
States of America in convention at At¬ 
lantic City, N. J., July ii, 1912, recogniz- 
ing God as the source of ail governmental 
authority, makes the following déclaration 
of principles: 

The alcoholic drink traffic is wrong, the 
most serions drain upon the nation’s wealth 
and resources, detrimental to the general 
welfare, destructive of the inaliénable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and, therefore, ail laws taidng or licensing a 


traffic that produces crime, poverty, and po- 
litical corruption and spreads disease and 
death should be repealed. To destroy such 
a traffic there must be elected to power a 
political party which will administer the 
govemment from the standpoint that the 
alcoholic drink traffic is a crime and not a 
business, and we pledge that the manufac¬ 
ture, importation, exportation, transporta¬ 
tion, and sale of alcoholic beverages shall be 
prohibited. 


THE NATIONAL RETAIL LIQUOR-DEALERS ASSOCIATION 

By M. F. FARLEY, PRESIDENT 


IT WAS Abraham Lincoln who said in 
^ one of his tempérance speeches: “It is 
true that even then it was known and ac- 
knowledged that many were greatly in- 
jured by it; but none seemed to think the 
injury arose from the use of a bad thing, 
but from the abuse of a very good thing.” 
And further be it known that the legaliza- 
tion of the Liquor Traffic in this country 
took place when Abraham Lincoln signed 
the Internai Revenue Law of 1862, placing 
a tax on liquor and prescribing for the ré¬ 
gulation of its manufacture, in order to raise 
funds for the defense of the country. 

The saloon exists: 

First:—^To supply the craving of human 
nature; 

Second:—In order that the supply may 
be regulated and controlled. The saloon, 
as it exists to-day, is just what the people 
make it and the officers of the law permît. 

Drive through the streets of any of our 
metropolitan cities and you can tell the 
character of the neighborhood that you are 
in by the saloons—and the names over the 
doors. 


The saloons or gilded palaces in the aris¬ 
tocratie sections are there because the peo¬ 
ple demand them. The German saloon ex¬ 
ists in the German neighborhood; the Po- 
lish, Italian, and others are located in 
which people of those nationalities live, and 
they demand these places. The dive 
saloons, if any, are located where the crim- 
inal classes résidé and are permitted to exist 
by the grâce of the police powers. A dive 
saloon has no more chance to exist where 
the “gilded palace” belongs than the gilded 
palace could exist where the conditions de¬ 
mand the “dive.” 

The saloon exists because the people de¬ 
mand it. No one is stationed on the out- 
side to force people into these places. They 
go in of their own free will and accord. It 
is estimated that the number of persons that 
pass in and out of the saloons, in any city or 
village, in the course of a week, will equal 
the population. Therefore there must be a 
demand for saloons. 

Remove the demand, and the saloon will 
go out of business without the assistance of 
any law. 


Mail your letter for the Rum sériés not later than April 30 


IN " " 
LOVE " 


FRANK LEON SMITH 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY WARRANT PRYOR. 


R. ALFIE LARKIN tucked his 
revolver under his left arm, took 
a cigarette from the silver box on 
the table, hung it carelessly be- 
tween his lips, and lit it, carefully shielding 
the match flare behind his palms. A few 
long puffs satisfied him that it was a good 
cigarette. He placed a handful of its fel- 
lows in his pocket, then picked up his elec- 
tric flash-lamp, gripped his revolver, and 
renewed his inspection of Mr. Matthew 
Searles’s studio apartments. 

The moon, shining weird and ghostly 
through the big skylight, enabled him to 
avoid the sprawling easels, chairs, and ta¬ 
bles, and he moved as quietly as the shadow 
of a June cloud. Mr. Larkin could stroll 
across the keyboard of a piano without in- 
stigating a Sound wave, so talented were his 
féet. But for the filmy swirl of smoke from 
his cigarette, it would hâve seemed that he 
had ceased to breathe. His was a profes¬ 
sion that frowns on noise, and anyhow he 
was so considerate of his unwitting hosts 
that he hated to disturb their slumber. 

Had you seen Mr. Larkin on the Street 
you would bave said that his business hours 
were of the conventional nine-to-five vari- 
ety. There was nothing in his appearance 
ordinarily to indicate that his working day 
was from midnight to four a. m. A well Set¬ 
up young man in taxpayers’ attire, neat, 
well pressed, and brushed—he seemed in no 
way different from an insurance solicitor, 
book-agent, landlord, or other men whose 


duty it is to pay many visits and corne 
away with more than they had when they 
started out. But over his eyes to-night was 
a long pair of automobile goggles with am- 
ber Windows of isinglass, in each of which 
was eut a small cross. Through the inter¬ 
section of these cross-slits he could see per- 
fectly, while enjoying the incognito benefits 
of the broad amber panes. 

There was music in his soûl—sad, melan- 
choly music, and he sang a plaintive little 
strain as he flitted about the studio; but he 
sang safely under his breath. He had never 
happened to call on an artist before, and 
the strangeness of the big studio with its 
top light caught his fancy. The canvases 
bearing the name Matthew Searles inter- 
ested him for a time. He even stopped his 
song for a moment as he inspected an Octo- 
ber landscape. But inasmuch as he stood 
within a few inches of the painting, the 
broad brush-strokes appeared raw and 
crude. He resumed his song and passed on, 
wondering idly that a mature male sbould 
Waste valuable time painting such a daub. 

Quite unconscious of the judgment pass¬ 
ed on his masterpiece, Mr. Matthew Searles 
slumbered peacefully in an inner room. Mr. 
Searles had his own ideas of the luxury of 
sleep. To prevent the morning light from 
awakening him before he was ready to get 
up, he was accustomed to wind a black silk 
muffler over his eyes upon retiring. Thus 
he overlapped night on day. 

When Mr. Larkin, in the course of his 
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tour, entered Mr. Searles’s bedroom and be- 
held the black bandage round the sleeper’s 
head, he was properly startled. For a mo¬ 
ment he was ready to get out as quickly 
as possible, thinking that a brother burglar 
had preceded him and had been rough with 
the owner of the place. Then, when he 
saw that the mufHer was a blinder and not 
a gag, he stifled a guffaw. This was too 
easy. Mr. Searles was breathing softly, 
regularly, in calm, dreamless slumber, and 
could be relied upon to keep the peace for 
hours. 

Systematically Mr. Larkin inventoried ail 
the pawn-worthy articles in the room. When 
he came to the artist’s writing-desk he 
paused and stared reflectively at the mass 
of papers and letters. Curiosity was a 
weakness with Mr. Larkin. He found al- 
most as much pleasure in feasting his eyes 
on the infinité, ever-varying miscellany of 
possessions in the homes of his hosts as he 
did in selecting and appropriating the most 
valuable of such articles as were portable. 
And, whenever possible, he read ail the Per¬ 
sonal letters that lay handy. “Never can 
tell what I might turn up in a letter,” he 
reasoned. 

Several letters written in féminine hand 
on heavy blue stationery caught his eye. 
He glanced at Mr. Searles and saw that 
slpep still claimed him. S^tly he switched 
on the shaded lamp over his desk. Then 
he seated himself and picked up a blue- 
tinted note.' The reading matter proved 
interesting to him. He scanned the note 
swiftly, caught up a second, and unfolded 
if. His next move was to rummage about 
the desk and produce a pencil and a clean 
sheet of note-paper. Laboriously he copied 
certain passages from the letters. Again he 
glanced at Mr. Searles, and as he was about 
to résumé his work he noticed an unfinished 
epistle, crumpled and discarded, on the floor. 
Smoothing out its folds he spread it before 
him. A frown creased his forehead. He 
dropped the letter and stared at the sleeper 
for a few moments. 

Then, walking swiftly to the bed, he 
prodded the artist in the ribs with his re¬ 
volver. Mr. Searles awoke with a start. 

“What does r-e-c—” Mr. Larkin began; 
but Mr. Searles sat up suddenly and at- 
tempted to tear the bandage from his head. 

“Steady, George,” Mr. Larkin soothed, 
as he rested the muzzle of his revolver on 
the other’s cheek, that its cold periphery 


might be appreciated. “What does r-e- 
c-i-p-r-o-c-a-t-e mean?” 

Mr. Searles. had never before been awa- 
kened in thé early watches of the morning 
for the purpose of defining a word for an 
unbidden guest. 

“What the devil!” he sputtered, and again 
raised his hands to the bandage. 

“Nix—nix,” counseled Mr. Larkin stern- 
ly. “Be nice. George, and you won’t get 
hurt. Don’t start anything you can’t go 
through with. Now leave the blinder be 
and answer me, what does that word 
mean?” 

“Say, who in blazes are you?” demanded 
Mr. Searles. 

“Hawkshaw, the détective,” Mr. Larkin 
returned facetiously. 

“Are you trying to kid me?” demanded 
Mr. Searles. 

“No, indeed,” was the calm reply, and 
Mr. Larkin sat down on the bed. 

The artist was in a quandary. If this 
visitor was one of his pals, playing a prac- 
tical joke, it would never do to appear im- 
pressed. On the other hand, if a burglar 
was sitting on his bed, and held a loaded 
gun, why, politeness was the only open 
course. He decided to bluff it out until he 
learned something of the visitor’s iden- 
tity. 

“Beat it, Sam,” he growled drowsily, and 
dropped back on the pillows. “Take off 
that beard. We ail know you.” 

“Huh?” inquired Mr. Larkin. 

“Toddle along home, Sammy, before I 
get peeved. l’il get sore at you in a min¬ 
ute, busting in on my sleep this way.” 

“Haw-haw!” chortled Mr. Larkin. 

His accents were quite strange to the 
artist, who experienced'a bottomless feel- 
ing at the pit of his stomach. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked as 
calmly as possible. 

“You can tell me what that word means. 
George.” 

“My friend, you hâve made a mistake in 
the addtess. Mr. Webster lives just around 
the corner. You can buy his book at 
any-” 

Again Mr. Larkin rested his revolver 
against the artist’s chieek. “That little cir- 
cle ain’t the letter O, same as you find in 
‘nothing’. Neither is it the hole in a dough- 
nut,” he said roughly. “What you feel on 
your phiz is the cold iron gums of a beauti- 
ful, blued-steel gat. With this wepping l’ve 
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often shot the teeth out of a flea at fifty 
yards.” 

Mr. Searles shivered. “Remove the 
weapon,” he said nervously. “I prefer that 
you confine your dental work to insects.” 

“YouVe got some hoss sense, George,” 
commented Mr. Larkin, as he lowered the 
gun. 

“My name isn’t George,” said Mr. 
Searles testily. 

“What is it then?” 

“None of your business,” retumed Mr. 
Searles, and his jaw bulged belligerently. 

“Aw say,” said Mr. Larkin aggrievedly, 
“that ain’t any way to talk. Tell me, Old 
Timer, what’ll I call you?” 

So ingenuous were his tones that Mr. 
Searles grinned in spite of himself. “My 
name is Matthew, if you insist on talking 
to me in addition to smashing into my 
place,” he said. 

“AU right, Matt. Now tell me what does 
that Word mean?” 

“First tell me to whom I am speaking,” 
asked Mr. Searles, who was beginning to 
feel more at ease. 

“Alfie is the name they generally sing out 
at meal-time. l’m a big, husky Russian 
with a long red beard.” 

“Very well, Alfie. Now what was the 
Word you refer to?” 

“R-e-c-i-p-r-o-c-a-t-e. ” 

“What?” queried Matthew, pretending 
not to understand. 

Alfie speUed it out again, and yet again 
before it dawned on him that he was being 
joshed. Then he laughed softly. “AU right, 
Matt, you don’t hâve to tell me if you don’t 
want to. Oh, mebbe you’d like to know 
l’m setting your blankets afire,” he an- 
nounced, and, drawing his thumb across 
the straw matting, he produced a Sound 
something similar to that which accom- 
panies the scratching of a match. 

“Hey!” cried Matthew. “Don’t do that!” 
—and he sat up quickly. 

“Steady, old top. I won’t burn you up 
this time. Now corne through with tjie 
info.” 

“Reciprocate? Let me see,” said Mat¬ 
thew reflectively. “Well, if I came into 
your room at two a. m., dug you in the ribs, 
held a knife against your throat, and asked 
you what interchange meant, and scared 
you stifï, that would be reciprocity. I 
would be said to reciprocate.” 

“Huh?” queried Alfie. 


“If you went a way from here without 
stealing anything, and I refrained from set¬ 
ting the police on your trail, that would be 
reciprocity. To reciprocate means to make 
a fair exchange, to return the favor and so 
on.” 

“ 0 -h-h,” said Alfie, with a long, slow nod; 
“I see.” 

Bending forward to catch the light from 
the lamp over the desk, he finished reading 
the letter containing the word which had 
puzzled him. Matthew, resting comfort- 
ably on the pillows, wondered what his mys- 
terious visitor was doing. At length Alfie 
dropped the letter to the floor. 

“Matt, you’re in love, I see,” he said 
suddenly. 

Matthew’s mouth flew open. Then he 
blushed to the southemmost edge of the 
bandage. “How do you know?” he asked, 
with an embarrassed grin. 

“You’ve got five pictures of the same 
queen hanging on the wall,” returned Alfie 
simply. 

“Don’t you think she’s a peach?” de- 
manded Matthew eagerly, as he raised him¬ 
self on one elbow. 

“H-m-m. Y—e—s,” admitted Alfie. 

“Well, if there is any doubt about it, 
take a look at that big profile view hanging 
by the window!” cried Matthew hotly. 
“Just tum on the light and look, that’s 
ail.” 

“There, now, steady, Matt. She .sure is 
some girl,” said Alfie soothingly. 

“You bet she is—one in a thousand— 
one in a mülion, I mean. She’s different, 
that’s ail. She has more personality to the 
square inch-” 

“Are you going to marry her?” Alfie in- 
terrupted. ' 

Matthew sighed. “ 1 —er—er hâve just 
had a quarrel,” he faltered. 

“Is the stuff ail off?” 

“Well—both of us are pretty stubborn”— 
Matthew began. 

“Ar—r-r-rh!” Alfie broke in. “It was 
your own fault, wasn’t it?” 

“No!” said Matthew positively, and then: 
“Oh well, I don’t know. She misunder- 
stood something I wrote in a letter and 
thought I meant there was another girl, 
and when I attempted to explain—hang it, 
you can’t get anywhere in a letter! It just 
makes matters worse. And I read so blamed 
much between the lines-” 

“Huh?” queried Alfie. 
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“Why, I imagine things in a letter that 
aren’t Ûiere—leap at conclusions, you see.” 

“Ehyeh,” said Alfie, and was silent for a 
moment. “Why don’t you see your lady- 
friend and tell her the real dope?” he asked 
finally. 

“That’s a good idea,” Matthew burst out. 
“But I don’t know; it would look as if I 
admitted I was in the wrong if I-” 

“Say,” Alfie interrupted, “after ail this 
chatter, you really expect to marry the girl, 
don’t you? Five years from now you think 
—somewhere in the back of your bean— 
that this kid will be your wife, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” Matthew confessed. 

“Well, why don’t you chop ail these two- 
cènt grouches and use some sense?” Alfie 
demanded. 

“I guess you’re right, Alfie,” said Mat¬ 
thew slowly. “Well, the whole trouble is 
her folks. They’ve got ail kinds of money, 
a:nd they think that an artist is next door 
to being a hobo.” 

“Ar-r-rh—you ain’t going to marry the 
whole family, are you?” asked Alfie con- 
temptuously. 

“You’re right, l’m not, Alfie,” Matthew 
declared. “I don’t care a rap about them, 
but for the girl’s sake-” 

“Does she seem to—wait a minute—er— 
er—re-ciprocate?” Alfie stumbled. 

“I think she really cares for me as much 
as I do for her,” said Matthew soberly, “but 
confound it, Alfie, I can’t take her away 
from a luxurious home, and—well, I earn 
a fair amount of money, but it will be a long 
time before I can give her half the nice 
things she has now. As a matter of fact, I 
hâve never satisfied myself that I can earn 
my own living right along, to say nothing 
of assüming the additional expenses—I say, 
Alfie, it’s a pretty serions proposition, the 
way times are now. But somehow I hâve 
always had the feeling that if she would 
marry me I would dig in and work like a 
fiend with the sky for a limit. She is the 
only girl l’ve ever met who has any under- 
standing of my game, or any appréciation 
for it. She is—” etc., etc., for five min¬ 
utes. 

Alfie listened attentively. At length he 
broke in on Matthew’s discourse to ask: 
“Did you draw those pictures out in the 
big room?” 

“Yes—painted them, you mean.” 

“Do you get real money for ’em?” 


“That’s how I win my bread.” 

“How much coin do you think you ought 
to hâve before you get married?” 

“Well, I used to think that a fellow 
should hâve three or four thousand dollars 
at the very least, but now l’ve got the idea 
that if he really cares for the girl, and she 
cares for him, they should start in right 
away with what he happens to hâve.” 

Alfie seemed deeply impressed. For a 
moment he was silent. Then he rose from 
the bed and emptied his pockets of a col¬ 
lection of Matthew’s possessions. Dusting 
his hands softly, he resumed his seat. 

“Matt,” he began, “you ought to go out 
and marry that kid before she gets away 
from you.” 

“Alfie, I believe you’re right,” Matthew 
declared. 

“You’ve got a cinch ’side of the outfit 
l’m stacked up against,” Alfie went on. 
“But l’m wise to one thing now. If you 
can make a living painting pîctures, I can 
pull through at my regular trade and—l’m 
an electrician when l’m home,” he conclud- 
ed suddenly. 

“Yes?” Matthew inquired, as he raised 
himself on one elbow. 

“Sure. No one has got anything on me. 
No one knows but what little Alfie is snug 
in the hay right now. Anyhow, my kid is 
sore at me because I didn’t write to her the 
other day. But I never know what to say 
in a letter—that’s why I fell down on the 
job. Believe me, Matt, it won’t happen 
again. l’m always on the lookout for soft 
stufï to Write down. l’il be able to throw 
out a pretty good letter yet. Anyhow, her 
old man has a grouch on me, because he 
can see how things are between her and me, 
and he wants his girl to marry some geek 
with a wad of bank fruit.” 

“What do you care about him?” Matthew 
demanded. 

“The old man? Him? Arr-rh—why, if 
I ever land a good one on his dôme they’ll 
hâve to dig my fist out with a cold chisel. 
Only, y’see, he owns the bar at the corner 
of—well, never mind, but he takes in a 
mint of money over the mahogany every 
day. Why, he has to put in a new brass 
foot-rail every month, they get wore out 
that fast. Anyhow, the kid has every- 
thing she wants and I-” 

“Well, you don’t want to marry ail her 
family, do you?” asked Matthew. 

“Cert’nly not. But don’t y’see, her old 
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man is a pretty big noise, ownin’ a bar 
and-” 

“Does she care for you?” 

“l’m pretty sure she does, yes—I know 
blamed well she does,” said Alfie earnestly. 

“Are you sure she is the right girl for 
you? Does she take any interest in your 
work—er, your work as an electrician?” 

“You bet she does!” said Alfie enthusias- 
tically. “Why, she knows l’ve got ideas in 
the back of my bean—she calls me the Boy 
Inventer. Why, she’s different from ail the 
rest—there ain’t another one’ on the map 
like her.” 


“Well, Alfie, why don’t you marry her?” 

“l’m going to,” said Alfie quickly. “Walt 
a second-” 

He pushed his goggles up on his forehead, 
yanked out his watch, pried open.the back, 
and then tore the black mufHer from Mat- 
thew’s head. 

“Look at that!” he said excitedly, as hte 
thrust the watch near Matthew’s nose. 
“Class, eh wot?” 

Matthew rubbed his eyes and gazed at 
the picture of a very pretty girl that was 
pasted in the back of the watch. 

“H-m-mm, y-e-s,” he slowly admitted. 



MARY NORMILE 


^AME riding by, one merry morn. 

Fine with the pride and pomp of May, 

Heralds, who shrilled on silver horn, 

“My Lord Love rides! make way! ” 

I thrust peach-blossoms in my braids, 

I waved a crimson branch on high, 

Trilled a tune I learned of happy maids— 
But Lord Love passed me by. 

The wet winds beat against my thatch, 

A gray sky frowned above, 

When one laid hand upon my latch, 

Crying, “Open, it is Love.” 

I let him in; my hearth was cold; 

I thought, he will not bide a day. 

“Relight your fires, sweet, as of old, 

For Love has corne to stay.” 
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éditons Note : Here is Mr. Chesterton’s interprétation of the Home Rule situation in 
Ireland. He has cabled it to us in response to our cable asking for a short, quick comment. 
Despite the necessary haste, the article is in Chesterton’s best vein. In order to relieve him of 
historical and explanatory details, we hâve had Mr. Joseph Edgar Chhmberlin review the 
events leading up to thé présent revoit in Ulster. Mr. Chamberlin is a trained observer and 
brilliant writer, and the Irish imbroglio is a subject thoroughly familiar to him. These two 
articles, by two distinguished authorities, will give you a clear picture and a keen analysis of 
a great crisis that is just now at Us climax. 


FOREWORD BY JOSEPH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN 


I- i g 


1 HE World is looking on at a great nation of several British army ofiScers be- 
change, a great readjustment, in cause they had been ordered, or feared that 
the mother-land of constitutional they would be ordered, to move with their 
government. troops in a manner to coerce the province of 

This British crisis is évident in several Ulster. 
remarkable circumstances. Another circumstance is the open warn- 

One of these circumstances was the resig- ing by the leaders of the great conservative 
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party in England that they will countenance 
and perhaps assist armed résistance to a 
bill giving Home Rule to Ireland, if that 
bill is passed and includes Ulster. 

Another circumstance is the persistence 
of the House of Lords in rejecting a bill 
which three times in succession has been 
passed by the House of Gommons by a large 
majority. 

Another is the threat of the minority 
party in the House of Gommons (but the 
majority party in the House of Lords) to 
attempt a revival of the King’s veto, dead 
since the reign of Queen Anne. 

Finally, as a most surprising and serions 
symptom, we hâve the signing by more than 
a hundred thousand men in the province of 
Ulster, of this covenant or oath; 

“Being convinced in our consciences 
that Home Rule would be disastrous to 
the material well-being of Ulster, as 
well as of the whole of Ireland, sub¬ 
versive of our civil and religions feel- 
ing, destructive of our citizenship, and 
perilous to the unity of the Empire, we 
whose names are underwritten, men of 
Ulster, loyal subjects of Hi# Majesty 
King George V., humbly relying on the 
God whom our fathers in days of stress 
and trial confidently trusted, do hereby 
pledge ourselves in solemn covenant, 
throughout this our time of threatened 
calamity, to stand by one another in 
defending for ourselves and our chil- 
dren our cherished position of equal 
citizenship in the United Kingdom, and 
in using ail means which may be found 
necessary to defeat the présent con- 
spiracy to set up a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment in Ireland. And in the event of 
such a Parliament being thrust upon 
us, we further solemnly and mutually 
pledge ourselves to resistits authority. 
In sure confidence that God will 
defend the right, we hereto subscribe 
our names. And further we individ- 
ually déclaré that we hâve not already 
signed this covenant.” 

In obedience to this oath, the covenanters 
hâve organized, equipped, and partially 
armed a force of more than eighty thousand 
volunteers, commanded by men who hâve 
been officers in the British Service. 

This extraordinary situation has corne 
about in this way: 

Ever since the old Irish Parliament voted 


for the union of Ireland with England, in 
1800, by what the historian W. E. H. Lecky 
called the most enormous corruption in the 
history of représentative institutions, the 
majority of Irishmen hâve set themselves 
against the union as hard as they could, by 
rebellions attempts now and then, by agita¬ 
tion for the repeal of the Act of Union, by 
agitation fot Home Rule with a new Par¬ 
liament for Ireland. 

They hâve been getting nearer and near- 
er to Home Rule ail the time, as it was ap¬ 
parent that they must do when the Gatho- 
lics were emancipated in 1829, and as it be- 
came still more apparent that they must do 
when Ireland finally, under Parnell’s leader¬ 
ship, organized its Home Rule sentiment 
into a solid block of members in the House 
of Gommons, governed wholly by the in¬ 
terest of Ireland, and turning their vote 
from one side to the other in return for sup¬ 
port for Home Rule. 

No cabinet can govern in Great Britain 
without a majority in the House, and it 
may become practically impossible to get 
or keep such a majority wdthout the as¬ 
sistance of the Irish party. 

Ail this England has threshed out in sev- 
eral parliaments, and a government favor¬ 
able to Home Rule has hung on with a ma¬ 
jority of not less than 126 in the House of 
Gommons for the last eight years. Home 
Rule seemed certain, even at the cost of 
“reforming” the House of Lords. 

THE ULSTER IRISH 

But, at this stage, enter Ulster. 

Who are the Ulsterites? 

They daim to be a separate people from 
the other Irish. Un 4 oubtedïy they are of 
another “nationality.” They are descend¬ 
ants of Scotch and English settlers in the 
extreme northeast of Ireland. Native Irish 
were displaced from the land to settle them 
there. Irish were also displaced elsewhere 
in the country; but the English who came 
in farther south and west w’ere everyivhere 
amalgamated with the real Irish. 

In Ulster, it has been different. The 
Golonists swept up the land very clean of 
the native Irish in the first place. They 
were mostly Scotch Presbyterians, and re- 
tained the full rigor of their faith. They 
received certain government favors which 
had the effect of making them rich, while 
the other Irish became poorer. Nobody 
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déniés this. Their linen industry was en- 
couraged by British législation, because 
England had practically no linen industry, 
whereas ail other manufacturing industries 
in Ireland were in efïect suppressed. 

The Protestant Ulsterites hâve kept dis¬ 
tinct from the rest of the Irish. They pre- 
ponderate in four only of the nine counties 
of Ulster. They preponderate in four only 
of the thirty-two Irish counties—that is 
to say, in one-eighth of the counties of 
Ireland. 

But in relative wealth, man for man, 
they are far ahead of the regular Irish, and 
politically they are not exactly as one- 
eighth to seven-eighths, but rather as one- 
fifth to ,four-fifths; for the Unionists—the 
Irish party that does not want Home 
Rule—hâve eighteen members of the House 
of Gommons to eighty-five Nationalists— 
the Irish party supporting Home Rule. 

These Ulsterites are not only a veiy 
thrifty, but a very tenacious, people. Their 
position as a fighting remnant always has 
intensified this quality in them. 

Their leader. Sir Edward Carson, put it 
this way in a speech which he delivered in 
May, 1913: “Our right to remain citizens 
under the Impérial Parliament is a right 
that is a vital one, and, in the words of 
President Lincoln, it justifies and gives us a 
moral right to do anything that is necessary, 
even to the use of force.” 

But the Nationalists, the Home Rulers, 
the great Irish majority, the seven-eighths 
of the country of Ireland, déclaré that they 
do not want to reduce the Ulstermen’s 
rights in any way. They say that they 
could not, under the Home Rule bill, op- 
press Ulster if they wished to, because the 
army and navy would remain in the 
hands of the English, and the police and 
éducation would be administered by the 
provinces. 

So here the question stood, with Ulster 
organizing résistance, and the Liberal gov- 
ernment going on with its préparations to 
enact Home Rule in spite of the House of 
Lords, when the storm of the officers’ résig¬ 
nation and the tangle in the Cabinet came 
during the last days of March. 

The government ordered certain move- 
ments of troops in the direction of Belfast. 
These movements it declared to be “of a 
precautionary character, intended to give 
additional protection to stores of arms 
which were scattered about the country.” 


This was taken by the Ulsterites and the 
Conservatives of England to be a movement 
against Ulster itself of a coercive nature. 
The Word went abroad that there was an 
intention to arrest the Ulster leaders. Un¬ 
ionists believed that the crisis had corne. 
And then certain army officers, of strong 
anti-Home Rule proclivities, began to 
resign. General Gough, commander of the 
Third brigade, and many ofEcers of that 
brigade, threw up their commissions; though 
General Gough and other ofiScers afterward 
withdrew their résignations and were re- 
instated. 

From what then came out at London, it 
appeared that the Liberal leaders had taken 
fright. It looked as if the army were about 
to be totally disrupted. The government 
really went so far as to inquire what army 
ofiScers in Ireland were residents of Ulster 
when at home, with a view to excusing them 
from service there; and one member of the 
government. Colonel Seely, Secretary for 
War, exceeded the warrant which he had 
received from his colleagues in giving assur¬ 
ances to the rebellions officers. His résigna¬ 
tion has proved him out of harmony with his 
associâtes. He has paid the penalty of over- 
oflSciousness. In conséquence of the en- 
tanglement, Field Marshal Sir John French, 
Chief of the General Staff, resigned his 
commission, emphasizing the “revoit” of 
the army. 

King George was accused in Parliament 
of forcing the minority’s apparent surrender 
to the officers. This was a false rumor. 
The Libérais acquit the King of ail attempt 
to interfère. In this direction the British 
constitution is not jarred. 

THE LEADERS 

The immédiate storm was stilled by the 
résignation of Colonel Seely, and by Mr. 
Asquith’s ready assumption of the p>ortfolio 
of war. Mr. Asquith has chivalrously gone 
before his constituency, to be reelected 
without doubt, and at this writing the 
Liberal government seems stronger than 
ever. 

And now the battle is resumed in Parlia¬ 
ment and before the country. What about 
the men who are fighting it? The thing 
which counts, which prevails, in such a crisis 
is the substance of which men are made. 

As we look at the Parliamentary battle 
from America, the great coalition, consisting 
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of the Liberal, the Nationalist, and the Labor 
leaders, appears to hâve a decided advan- 
tage in ability over the Opposition leaders— 
the English Conservatives and the Irish 
Unionists. 

No Disraeli, no Salisbury, no Balfour 
even, leads the Conservative party now. 
Mr. Balfour is still there, but he has no 
mind for leadership. Mr. Bonar Law, Op)- 
position leader in the House of Commons, 
does not command a particle of enthusiasm. 
The Ulster men hâve a monopoly of the 
enthusiasm, and their leader. Sir Edward 
Carson, is the strongest Conservative. 

The Libérais, Nationalists, and Labor 
men are more fortunate. They hâve a 
galaxy of able men. Mr. Asquith is not very 
magnetic, not very popular, but he is a 
powerful debater and a sagacious man, 
closely knit intellectually and morally. 
Lloyd George is of a more fiery type—a 
Welshman, radical, audacious, éloquent, 
offering the English people the greatest 
prize that has ever been dangled before 
their eyes in his scheme for the settlement of 
the people on the unused lands and deer 
parks of the nobility. There is Lord Hal- 
dane, lawyer and scholar, clever, far-seeing; 
Sir Edward Grey, another man of the old 
Whig type, but very able, highly respected; 
Lord Morley, a literary man of the first 
conséquence, a thinker, and éloquent too; 


there is John Redmond, the irrésistible 
leader of the Irish, clever, démocratie, sup- 
ple but determined; and among the Labor- 
ites, strong elemental men like John Ward, 
J. Keir Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald, Philip 
Snowden. These are men earnest in what 
they believe and what they do. 

What can they do now? It is upon the 
threshold of this something-that-must-be- 
done that the nation now stands. It looks as 
if the wagon of compromise, pushed on and 
on for générations by the patient British 
politicians, had reached an impasse at last. 
Ireland will not hâve less than Home Rule. 
Ulster will not hâve Home Rule. English 
conservatism has taken deep alarm at the 
menace to the House of Lords and to the 
aristocratie tenure of the land. 

How compromise now? 

But the genius of the British race for 
compromise is appalling. This compromise 
offers at the moment; “dévolution,” or local 
self-government—Fédération, perhaps, with 
England under an English parliament, where 
Scotch and Welsh Radicals and Irish Nation¬ 
alists will no longer menace. England does 
not want to throw Ulster overboard, and 
at présent insists upon an Ulster parlia¬ 
ment too. But England may, for England’s 
sake, make a Fédéral compromise that will 
leave Ulster on the wrong side of Ulster’s 
fence. 


WHAT MR. CHESTERTON THINKS ABOUT IT 


Y^ORDSWORTH, in one of those two 
’ ' or three great, touching phrases by 
which alone he saved himself from being 
seen forever as an old fool in blue spectacles, 
said something like this—that it is the grati¬ 
tude of men, not their ingratitude, that 
really brings tears to the eyes. 

It is very much the same with interna¬ 
tional sentiment between nations. They 
say that each nation despises every other 
nation. It seems to me each nation respects 
every other nation far too much. At any 
rate each takes other nations much too seri- 
ously. There are American millionaires 
whom hardly anybody will speak to in 
America who are received like royal poten- 
tates when they land in England. There 
are artists who hâve corne near criminal 
prosecution in England who can lecture to 
enthusiastic audiences in America. 


And this is not a stain on human nature. 
It is one of the few rags of real splendor 
that human nature has h^ging to it still. 
Every real patriot exaggerates the power 
of the foreigner. Every fighting man over- 
rates his adversary unless he has squared 
off with him. 

It is this difficulty I hâve always felt in 
approaching the problem of Ireland. It is 
tWs problem I feel even more when I at- 
tempt to explain it to America. 

There is only one argument against Home 
Rule. I do not think any one has ever 
mentioned it before. I doubt whether any 
one will ever mention it again. For I shall 
su^est it in this article and smash it in 
this article long before ordinary politlcal 
papers hâve suggested it. The one and only 
argument against Home Rule is that a par¬ 
liament has ceased to be an instrument of 
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public liberty. AU other arguments are in 
the intellectual dust-bin. 

The old English aversion to a parliament 
on College Green rested on two complété 
ideas. It was their misfortune that they 
were complété mistakes. The first was 
that Catholicism was something that must 
soon fade off the face of the earth, like 
cannibalism. The second was Belfast: the 
black prosperity of the industrial System 
must spread over the ancient Irish provinces 
as it has spread in my own country over 
provinces in the Midlands and the North. 
Modem smoke has rolled over Northumbria 
and Mercia and Strathclyde. They thought 
it would roll as readily over Ulster and Mun¬ 
ster and Connaught. They were wrong. 
There was in these places a permanent ré¬ 
sistance. 

The brute fact is this: Belfast has not 
bred any suburbs. Sydney Smith said 
Brighton Pavilion looked as if St. Paul’s 
Cathédral had corne down and littered; but 
Belfast has never litteréd. There is no 
lace like it in Ireland. There never will 
e. 

NO RELIGION TO EIGHT FOR 

AU that sort of opposition to Home Rule 
no longer exists. The cheap Irishman of 
the old numbers of Punch, who looked like 
a chimpanzee, no longer exists. I mean he 
no longer exists in Punch. Of course he 
never existed anywhere else. Also, religions 
bigotry is dead, which I deeply regret. Bel¬ 
fast would hâve an absolute right to fight 
for its religion but for the unfoitunate fact 
that it has no religion to fight for. We ail 
remember the story of the Orangeman who 
was asked by a rather refined High Church 
curate to give on his death-bed some sign 
that he died in the Christian faith, and who 
used his last lungs to cry, “To hell with the 
Pope!” 

I should never object to that. I should 
rather doubt whether the Pope would ob¬ 
ject to it. It was real religion as far as it 
went; but a religion is only real as long as 
it is believed. The Orangeman had no more 
theological right to damn a pope than Dante 
had, but they both did it. What is vital 
to our discussion is this—that ail that re¬ 
ligion is dead in Belfast exactly as it is dead 
in Birmingham. 

I don’t mean that they believe in any- 
body else’s religion: I simply mean that 


they don’t believe in their own religion. I 
hâve not the faintest objection to their say- 
ing “To hell with the Pope!” I hâve not 
the faintest objection to their not believing 
in the Pope. I only point out this pertinent 
fact, that they do not believe in hell any 
more than they believe in the Pope, and 
therefore that pontiff is, logically speaking, 
pretty safe after ail. 

In other words, the religions quarrel of 
North Ireland is really dead; the racial 
quarrel never existed; but the remains of 
the fact and fiction are still formidable, be- 
cause the one very vivid democracy which 
will challenge us to tread on the tail of a 
coat will still challenge us to tread on the 
tail of a question. The religion of Belfast 
is as dead as a man in his coflSn, but the 
Irish are liable to be lively even about a 
man in his coffin. I think their word for it 
is “wake,” and it is a very important wake 
just now. In the existing condition of our 
country it is extremely difficult to wake up 
the living, and we want something to wake 
the dead. 

I repeat, there is only one argument 
against a parliament at Dublin. That is 
the argument against a parliament at West¬ 
minster or a parliament anywhere else. It 
is that we are giving back to the Irish an 
old, spiked, useless gun. It is that we are 
doing some such thing as we did when we 
surrendered our daim to our French posses¬ 
sions long after we had ceased to hâve any 
possessions, let alone any daim to them. 
It is as if we sent suffragettes to France to 
dispute the Salie law that existed in the 
Middle Ages. It is as if we sent Socialists 
to Palestine to pick up ail possible traces of 
the unquestionably communal System of 
Moses. In short, a parliament is like a 
heavy horse-pistoi—it is simply a nuisance 
to the modem man. This is the only intel¬ 
ligent objection to Home Rule that any- 
body ever thought of. 

THE ONE OBJECTION 

I thought of it, and it is wrong. The real 
answer to this real objection—the only real 
answer to this the only real objection—is 
that there is no alternative to a parliament 
in Dublin. The nearest thing I can think 
of would be a real king in Ulster, with a 
real red hand which grew redder in battle, 
and a real shield blazoned with it, which he 
carried in battle. But even then he would 
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hâve to be an O’Neill, which might be a 
nuisance. 

Some time ago a small tin shed which 
happened to be opposite a small chapel 
in the suburbs of London placarded itself 
suddenly as a pagan temple. It said it 
wanted to “continue the work of Penda”— 
a chieftain violent in his time and essential- 
ly invisible in ours, who happened to be the 
last heathen prince in England—which, by 
the way, did not then exist. The project 
of reviving the really romantic royalty of 
Ulster is one which I abandon with réluc¬ 
tance. I quote from memory what always 
seemed to me the spirited start of a ballad 
told me by a Catholic priest: 

’Twas a day full of sorrow for Ulster 
When Connor Mackessor went forth 

To war with the tribesmen of Connaught, 

That came to take spoil from the North. 

For they brought him back out of the battle, 
Scarce better than one that was dead, 

With the brainball of some one or other 
Three-fourths driven into his head. 

I do not know what “brainball” was. I 
rather suppose it was some cannibal kind 
of thing; but if brainball was anything in 
any way resembling a brain, I most warmly 
wish the Ulsterman of to-day could get even 
three-fourths of it driven into his head. I 
think it would fill a vacancy. I think it 
would supply a long-felt want. For the real 
fact which the Orangeman will not face is 
the fact I hâve stated—there is no alterna¬ 
tive to a parliament in Dublin. 

There is now no kingdom, no clan, no 
hierarchy that can dispute the authority of 
the great place where Grattan sat. If St. 
Patrick could govern Ireland it might be a 
theocracy; if Lord Edward Fitzgerald could 
govern Ireland it might be a monarchy; if 
Jim Larkin governed Ireland there might 
even be a chance of its being a democracy. 
As it is, Ireland must be ruled by a modem 
constitutional parliament, and l’il never 
deny that it is a disgusting doom. But still, 
putting it at its very worst, there is nothing 
else but Home Rule. 

Even supposing party govemment ap- 
peared in Dublin, it is still apparently a 
choice between that and the party govern- 
ment which can not be dislodged at West¬ 
minster. A man may distrust parliaments 
and représentative institutions. Rousseau 
distrusted them. Walt Whitman distrasted 
them. Cobbett distrusted them. Rochefort 
and Déroulède distrusted them. But any 


of them would hâve agreed to this—that a 
native parliament would be better than a 
foreign parliament, just as a native tyrant 
would be better than a foreign tyrant. 

To put the matter perfectly plainly, we 
hâve to choose between whether a distin- 
guished and very dangerous race is to be 
ruled by its own parliament, which must 
mie it as best it can; or whether it shall be 
ruled by an English parliament, which has 
plainly proved that it can’t. 

On any showing, there is at this moment 
much more chance that the Irish partia- 
ment might do its duty than that the Eng¬ 
lish parliament ever will. I am a perfectly 
sincere English patriot, and I say it with a 
groan. Charles Dickens said in a passage 
that should be better known, that he hoped 
to make ail men despise parliament as much 
as he did. He said so although he was a 
democrat, or rather because he was a demo- 
crat; but on any theory there is nothing 
any intelligent man could fear in a Dublin 
parliament which he does not simply sub¬ 
mit to in the Westminster parliament. At 
the worst it would be as bad as Westmin¬ 
ster. It could not be worse. Ii would prob- 
ably be better, because Irishmen interrupt 
parliamentary debates and prove their sin- 
cerity by forgetting whether they are in the 
gallery or not. 

THE PASSING OF KINGS 

But the whole question cornes back to 
that. There is a choice between a parlia¬ 
ment and a parliament. There is a choice 
between a native parliament and an alieii 
parliament. And I can form no conception 
of the mind of that man who can think it 
would be better to be ruled by an alien king. 
But the kings hâve been exiled—I will not 
now dispute whether rightly or wrongly. I 
am very much of a Jacobite and also very 
much of a Jacobin ; but the kings are in exile 
and they will not return. There is no king 
of Ulster. Neither is there any king of 
England. 

I will let you into a secret even further: 
there is no king of Italy; there is no king of 
Spain ; there are no kings alive. The French 
Révolution killed them forever. 

But there are nations alive, and every 
nation must be a republic unless it is to be 
a riot. And I say quite seriously that 
among the nations on earth I know no na¬ 
tion so likely to rule itself well as the Irish. 



c 



CARNATIONS 

MAR GARE T WID D E AI E R 

'ARNATIONS and my first love! And he was seventeen, 

And I was only twelve years—a stately gulf between! 

I bought them on the morning the school-dance was to be, 
To pin among my ribbons in hopes that he might see; 

And ail the girls stood breathless to watch as he went through 
With curly crest and grand air that swept the heart from you! 
And why he paused at my side is more than I can know— 

The shyest of the small girls that ail adored him so. . . . 

I said it with my prayer-times—I walked with head held high— 
“Carnations are your flowert” he said as he strode by. 

Carnations and my first love! The years are gone a score, 

And I recall his first name, and scarce an eyelash more; < 
And those were ail the love-words that either of us said— 
Perhaps he may be married—^perhaps he may be dead. 

And yet . . . to smell carnations, their spicy, heavy sweet 
Perfuming ail some sick-room, or passing on the Street . . . 
Then still the school-lights flicker and still the lancers play. 
And still the girls hold breathless the while he goes his way; 
And still my child-heart quivers in that first ecstasy— 
“Carnations are your fiowerl” my first love said to me! 
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NEW OPERAS 

Goo3 anâ not so gooâ 

hy 

WILLIAM MERRIGAN DALY 


I S IT possible that we are coming to that 
utopian State in which we can let the 
public décidé for itself what is, and 
what is not, good music? 

Is the public, that 
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. . .“beast of muddy brain, 

That knows not its own strength, and there- 
fore stands 

Loaded with wood and stone” . . . 
gradually becoming trained, horizontally 
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and vertically, to discover for itself the 
truly artistic, the artistically true? 

It seems so. Possibly the events of the 
past year point to a huge coincidence. But 
this is doubtful. At any rate, why not, 
once in a while, give the people the benefit 
of the doubt? 

We do in matters political. In fact we 
overdo. 

In art, the contempt of the aristocrats for 
the niasses has been vigorously preserved. 
The Nietzscheans hâve held full sway. Art 
is for the cultured few, those chosen spirits 
of heightened sensibility and tempérament, 
who feel only cerebrally. The masses are 
devoid of the finer perceptions, and think 
only of their stomachs. And as for knowing 
the True Word and its Apostle—history but 
repeats itself: Your true prophet is stoned 
and hanged for his pains. 

Such is the sordid picture of the mob. 
Indeed a sorry environment for Beauty, 
Truth, Art, Life. 

Such reasoning may be comforting to 
those who believe it. But it does not jibe 
with the facts. It charges up to the masses 
alone the failure of startling innovations in 
art, morals, and philosophy, whereas we 
know perfectly well that every pioneer in 
those realms has been the victim of organ- 
ized malice on the part of his cultured con- 
temporaries. 

Wagner’s théories and productions of his 
music-dramas were attacked and hissed 
quite as much by Hanslich and his fellow 
professor-critics as by the people. Dr. Max 
Nordau once wrote a huge book purporting 
to prove the asinine theory that the great 
men of the nineteenth century, such as Ib¬ 
sen, Wagner, Tolstoy, Ruskin, were dé¬ 
générâtes because they exhibited certain 
superficial resemblances to the inmates of 
prisons and asylums as studied by Lom¬ 
broso and Company. Fortunately, Bernard 
Shaw thoroughly disposed of Dr. Nordau. 

On the other hand, G. B. S., in his anni¬ 
hilation of Nordau, refers to Johannes 
Brahms as “that greatly gifted absolute 
musician and hopelessly commonplace and 
tedious homilist.” But Mr. James Hune- 
ker, certainly our greatest contemporary 
critic, says of him: “A pure musician, a 
maker of absolute music, a man of poetic 
ideals, is Brahms. . . . Not Berlioz, not 
Wagner, but the plodding genius Brahms, 
was elected by destiny to receive upon his 
shoulders the mantle dropped by Bee¬ 


thoven as he ascended the slope to Par- 
nassus, and the shoulders were broad enough 
to bear the imposing weight.” 

So much for the appréciation of pioneer 
artists by the culturists. 

As for the taste and intuition of the 
masses- 

Toward the end of last season, a new 
opéra was produced without the usual lav- 
ish press-agency, with no “stars” of the 
first magnitude. It was written by a Rus- 
sian whose name meant nothing to the 
American public, scarcely much more to the 
musicians. Lacking in theatricalism as a 
play, evèn chaotic to one who only casually 
glanced through the printed libretto, con- 
taining music of a strange idiom, and sound- 
ing modem even to the ears of the présent 
génération, “Boris,” a really significant 
music-drama, made an instantaneous ap- 
peal. This year it is the most popular of- 
fering at the Metropolitan. 

Or again, note the enthusiastic récep¬ 
tion of “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” A new 
opéra, intensely modem, sincere, with not 
one bar design ed to ravish the coarse pub¬ 
lic ear; unheralded, like “Boris”; a distinct 
achievement by a rising young composer— 
here again the public intuitively sensed a 
new note worth while. 

Verily, we shall hâve to view more skep- 
tically the fulminations of our arch-aristo- 
crats. Especially if Nietzsche is going to 
rate Bizet’s “Carmen” above the colossal 
tone - structures of Wagner. Richard 
Strauss, musical anarch that he is, allies 
himself in politics, we are told, with the So- 
cial-Democrats. 

MUSIC FOR MUSIC’S SAKE 

James Huneker, in his essay “After Wag¬ 
ner—What?” attempts to answer the ques¬ 
tion. As it was published in 1904, it is in¬ 
structive to look back upon his prophecy, 
and note how perversely the musical cat 
has jumped. He says: 

“Here then is the présent situation: Wag¬ 
ner preaching in his music dreams; Tschai- 
kowsky passionately declaiming the cumu¬ 
lative woes of mankind in accents most 
pathetically dramatic; Brahms leisurely 
breasting the turbid billows of this mael- 
strom and speaking in golden tones the doc¬ 
trine of art for art’s sake; and, finally, Rich¬ 
ard Strauss, a Uebermensch himself, seeking 
with furious and rhythmic gestures to divert 
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from the theatre the art he loves—who 
shall say whither ail this will lead? After 
Wagner—music for music’s own symphonie 
sake, and not for impossible librettos, act- 
ing singers, and scene-painters.” 

You see, opéra is a hybrid form of art. 
Therefore, it is frowned upon by the art- 
for-art’s-sake devotees. Wagner’s genius, 
with his imperishable music subdued to im¬ 
possible dreams for linking music and 
drama, has hypnotized us temporarily. We 
hâve lost our musical center of gravity. 
Strauss’s magnificent tone-poems are call- 
ing us back to the proper fonction of music 
—a thing which Brahms could not do be- 
cause of the still baleful influence of Wag¬ 
ner. 

In face of this, Dr. Strauss deserts the 
cause and goes over to the other side. He 
composes those two astounding music- 
dramas, “Salome” and “Elektra”; to say 
nothing of diverting himself (though per- 
haps not his audience) with his comic 
opéras, “Der Rosenkavalier” and “Ariadne 
auf Naxos.” 

Nor do other prominent composers resist 
the appeal of the footlights. Debussy, 
Dukas, Charpentier, Montemezzi, Zan- 
donai—these, and many less important, con¬ 
tinue to offer us their operatic wares. 

Thus you will see that musical criticism 
is a most temporary afïair. (And in these 
very words, you will notice how skilfully I 
covér up the rear of my own présent skir- 
mish.) 

Well, if our best composers insist on writ- 
ing for the stage, we shall hâve to go to the 
performance. It’s too bad for those of us 
who are guaranteed-absolute-pure-music es¬ 
thètes. We prefer, of course, to hâve our 
tones transported to us from the cold, clear 
peaks of Parnassus, exercising our intellects 
the while, untouched by the insidiously féb¬ 
rile allurement of the music-drama. Would 
that we might walk with Brahms “those 
pure white staircases that scalé the in¬ 
finité!” 

In the meantime, life is painfully close, 
insistent, throbbing, vivid, practical, sordid, 
passionate, even beautiful. And here are 
four new opéras for our considération. 

The performances at the Metropolitan 
Opéra House, in New York, are undeniably 
on a high artistic plane. Here is a well- 
rounded, well organized, rich organization, 
headed by a competent imprésario, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, assisted by probably the 


greatest living conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 
The répertoire includes classic, romantic, 
and modem opéra, sung in Italian, French, 
German; to say nothing (which is kindly) of 
one opéra each year in Énglish, written by 
“home talent.” 

This prétentions musical fare is offered to 
a public as largely cosmopolitan as may pos- 
sibly be found anywhere. Despite the fact 
that opéra here is still too expensive—un- 
less you care to sit up top, or stand; that 
there is an irritating dearth of reasonably 
cheap seats, owing to the ticket agencies, 
speculators, and what not, the Metropolitan 
audience is a typical segment of the musical 
public. 

What do we find? First of ail, the most 
popular music is Wagner’s. There is no 
doubt about it. And the highest-priced 
“stars,” the golden voices that “pull” at 
the box-oflSee, do not sing Wagner. They 
say he can’t be sung. Well, anyway- 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
“stars” no longer star. Caruso still draws a 
full house. It is not that such artists attract 
less, but that music is attracting compara- 
tively more. 

Certainly nothing could serve as a se- 
verer test of public taste than a new opéra. 
Especially if the said opéra has not been 
assiduously exploited beforehand; and es¬ 
pecially if it is modem and unconventional. 
.4ccording to your culturist-aristocrat, the 
people are mere sheep: they go where they 
are driven. They must be told what is 
good, and told loud and long. Therefore 
they will naturally dislike, through ignor¬ 
ance, the new and unconventional. 

This year the public h^s taken two new 
opéras of distinction, and received them as 
successes. Alt this without waiting to be 
told. The other two do not so clearly bear 
the stamp of public approval. And rightly 
so. 

Let us examine hastily these four new 
opéras. I say “hastily” with prémédita¬ 
tion, for next year a wider perspective may 
change our opinion, and then we shall be 
able to fall back upon the excuse that our 
judgment was necessarily hasty. Even 
our super-critic, James Huneker, takes 
this précaution in his invaluable book 
“Overtones,” where he inscribes on the 
title-page that imperturbable phrase of 
Walt Whitman’s: 

Do I contradict myself? 

Very well, then, I contradict myself. 
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“BORIS GODOUNOV” 

“Boris” is new only in the sense that it is 
new to the Western world. Moussorgsky 
started it late in 1868 and finished the or¬ 
chestration at the beginning of 1870. The 
drama was first produced in its entirety in 
1874. It was unknown outside of Russia 
until 1908, when a performance of it was 
given in Paris, with the famous Chaliapine 
in the title rôle. Its first performance in 
America was at the Metropolitan, toward 
the close of last season. (Who would be a 
genius in the nineteenth century? Thirty- 
four years before your work is known be- 
yond your country’s border line! Long after 
you are dead! How fortunate for Strauss 
et al. that they live in our enlightened gén¬ 
ération, in which genius has only the police, 
not the public, to fear.) 

Modest Petrovitch Moussorgsky, the 
composer, was born in 1839, and died in 
i88i. Chronologically, then, he is not a 
modem. Musically he is, even to our ears, 
torn, racked, and ravished as tlïey hâve 
been by Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, and the 
rest of the modernists. As you listen to 
“Boris” for the first time yoù are amazed 
to think that it was written ’way back in 
1870. 

The story is foundéd prinapally on a 
drama by Pushkin; but Moussorgsky wrote 
his own libretto and rearranged many of the 
épisodes of his model. In its outline you 
marvel at the simplicity, lack of cohérence, 
and the composer’s disdain for closely knit 
dramatic incident. The pi;incipal event 
occurs before the curtain rises. Dimitri, 
the son of the feeble-minded Tsar Feodor, 
has been murdered at the instigation of 
Boris, the brother-in-law of Feodor. Boris 
thus plans to gain the throne. Then Feodor 
dies. 

The first scene discloses the populace 
urging Boris to assume the sovereignty. He 
has retired to a monastery, pretending to 
renounce ail worldly ambitions. But he 
yields, and is crowned Tsar, amidst the re- 
joicings of the people. A young monk, 
Gregory, fired by dreams of ambition, and 
learning that he is the same âge the mur¬ 
dered Dimitri would be if he were alive, of- 
fers himself to the people as the Tsarévitch 
and starts a revoit against Boris, whose rule 
has become oppressive. Urged on by Ma¬ 
rina, a Polish princess with whom he is in 
love, he plans an attack upon Moscow. 


The last scene discloses the Hall of the 
Duma where the nobles are discussing the 
uprising and are planning the disposition 
of the Pretender, whom they hâve not yet 
captured. Boris enters, drawn and hag- 
gard, racked by the consciousness of his 
guilt in the murder of the Tsarévitch. An 
old monk is presented who tells how sight 
was restored to a blind peasant during his 
pilgrimage to the grave of the dead Dimitri. 
This récital, though provin'g the falseness of 
the Pretender, only intensifies the obsession 
of Boris. Pursued by hallucinations, and 
overwhelmed because he feels the old monk 
has recognized his guilt, he swoons and tot- 
ters from the throne. The Duma feels that 
the end is near, and summons Boris’s young 
son Théodore. Boris begs the nobles to ac- 
cept his son as the next Tsar, and then, in 
utter mental collapse, dies. 

WHERE THE CHORUS STARS 

This story, badly as I hâve ~6utlined it, 
appears even more chaotic in the opéra. 
The sequence is not preserved scene by 
scene, and at the Metropolitan performance 
Moussorgsl^y.’s order is not followed. In- 
deed, the composer made no atteihpt to tell 
a clear, dramatic story. (He later inserted, 
a^-The request of his friends, a love scene 
between Marina and the false Dimitri,’in 
order to lend a “popular” flavor. The com¬ 
poser did it reluctantly—and the music is 
fittingly meretricious.) He offers a sériés 
of scenes in which he tries to interpret the 
people, their joys and sorrows,’ passions, 
gropings, and oppressions. The chorus (the 
people) is unmistakably the dominant force 
in the music-drama, and throWn against it 
is the sinister figure of the Tsar Boris, 
usurper and oppresser. 

Moussorgsky is a direct descendant of 
the movement, started by Glinka, to found 
a national Russian opéra. So the composer 
went straight to the people for his inspira¬ 
tion and thèmes. The opéra abounds in 
folk-music, simple, colorful, and poignant. 

Moussorgsky was the musical anarch of 
his time. Not for him the huge architect¬ 
ures of Wagner. He disdains the use of 
symbolic thèmes, developed harmonically 
and contrapuntally by the orchestra. In 
fact, he rather despised a highly developed 
musical technique and never took the 
trouble to acquire it. To him, such devel¬ 
opment savored of conventionalism. That 
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he was mistaken, we may know by recalling 
the daring tone-poems of Strauss. 

To Moussorgsky the orchestra, as the 
dramatic exponent, is secondary. Ail at¬ 
tention is focused on the singers, especially 
the chorus. In his music, he seeks the ex¬ 
act translation of the spoken word; and at 
the same time to portray the dramatic back- 
ground of those hidden émotions that under- 
lie ail of our natures. Hence the simplicity 
and restraint of his mélodie contour; the ab¬ 
sence of development for development’s 
sake. His orchestra is always objective. It 
serves the spoken word, and does not dis¬ 
course on its own account. 

This suggests two comments on the per¬ 
formance. Since Moussorgsky’s music is 
such a careful attempt to translate the ex¬ 
act speech rather than to go beyond it 
into realms too elusive and inexpressible for 
mere words—the real function of pure music 
—why did not the Metropolitan produce 
“Boris” in English? If the opéra could 
not be sung in the original Russian, surely 
our own tongue would serve as well as Ital- 
ian. There are easily enough capable Eng¬ 
lish singers in the Metropolitan forces to 
hâve permitted this, seeing that the man¬ 
agement never intended to produce it on 
the “star” plan. Here was opportunity 
wasted. “Boris” ofïered a wonderful chance 
to try out opéra in English, as distinct from 
American or English opéra. Or was the 
management afraid it would get a transla¬ 
tion as wretched as those of other foreign 
opéras ’which it permits to be sold to its 
patrons? If so, ’twas well “Boris” was 
sung in Italian. 

The orchestration has been edited by 
Professor Rimsky-Korsakov. In those days 
it was thought that Moussorgsky’s disso¬ 
nances and rough spacings would offend the 
ear; and it lacked contrapuntal develop¬ 
ment, which Moussorgsky disdained. So 
the Professor softened it here and there, 
elaborated now and then, toned down a few 
harsh color-schemes—l’m sure we are the 
losers. Rimsky-Korsakov is doubtless a 
competent musician. He knows his orches¬ 
tra; although nowhere is he the peer, as one 
critic would hâve us believe, of Richard 
Strauss. As a Creative genius, he is not in 
Moussorgsky’s class. And Moussorgsky 
had a very definite idea of the function of 
his orchestra. Professorial editing may be 
ail very well for the student class in orches¬ 
tration; but genius should be let alone. It 


is respectfully suggested that some great 
musician, Arturo Toscanini, say, restore to 
us, if that is now possible, the harshness 
and defects of the original. 

The production of “Boris” is brilliant. 
The scenery, imported from the Paris com¬ 
pany, is striking and unconventional. The 
title rôle is played by Adamo Didur, a com¬ 
petent person who has done smaller parts in 
a most satisfactory manner. Boris was his 
first chance to dominate the stage, andhe 
made the most of it. Paul Althouse, as the 
false Dimitri, was quite satisfactory. He is 
a young American, and only recently a 
member of the Metropolitan Company. 
His voice has brilliancy in the upper regis- 
ter; his acting and personality, while not 
distinctive, give much promise. The other 
parts are quite up to standard. The work 
of the chorus is admirable, in both act¬ 
ing and singing. The first performance was 
somewhat of a révélation to the Metropoli¬ 
tan audience. Such dramatic spirit, accur- 
ate attack, effective massing and movement, 
and clarity of volume are seldom met with 
on our stage. 

Needless to say, Toscanini’s directing was 
of his usual careful brilliance and individ- 
uality. 

“Boris” must be considered the musical 
event of the year. It is unquestionably a 
work of artistic sincerity and individuality. 
We are much the richer for it. Americans 
will be stimulated to a deeper interest in 
Russian opéra in general, and Moussorg¬ 
sky’s music in particular. His wonderful, 
colorful, idiomatic songs should find a wide 
popularity. 

And won’t the Metropolitan please con- 
sider the advisability of producing for us 
Moussorgsky’s other opéra, “Khovants- 
china”? Another title could easily be 
found. 

“L’AMORE DEI TRE RE” 

Here is a brand-new opéra, by a young 
poet, Sem Benelli, and a young composer, 
Italo Montemezzi. Both are unknown to 
us, although quite popular in their own 
country. 

The play is described as a tragic poem in 
three acts. Signor Benelli’s original has 
been slightly altered by the composer. 

The scene is laid “in the Middle Ages, in a 
remote castle of Italy, forty years after a 
barbarian invasion.” 
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Manfredo, the king, is away on a cam- 
paign. His wife, the beautiful Fiora, is left 
behind in the custody of his blind father, 
Archibaldo. The father is filled with mis- 
givings, his sleep is broken; he cornes upon 
the terrace just as Fiora’s lover is depart- 
ing. He does not see Avito, but he knows 
that Fiora has been talking with some one. 
He questions her suspiciously; her answers 
are unsatisfactory. Manfredo, the hus- 
band, returns, but the blind father does not 
voice his secret. 

Manfredo again sets out to battle. He 
knows his wife does not return his ardent 
love. He asks of her but one favor: that 
Fiora stand at the tower and wave to him 
with her scarf as he makes his way down 
the valley. She is moved to pity by the 
fervor of his love, and begins to regret her 
faithlessness. Scarcely has he left when 
Avito enters. At first she resists him, but 
is gradually conquered by his ardent love- 
making. She remembers her promise to 
her husband; tries to wave the scarf; but 
collapses at the thought of her duplicity. 
Overcome by the strength of their passion, 
the lovers do not hear the blind father en¬ 
ter. Avito escapes, but Archibaldo has 
heard him. His earlier suspicions are sub- 
stantiated. He thunders his accusation at 
Fiora. After her frank avowal of guilt, he 
is mastered by his wrath, seizes her and 
chokes her to death. Manfredo, thinking 
Fiora may hâve fallen from the wall, re¬ 
turns; the father reveals the marmer of her 
death and her duplicity. Manfredo, forget- 
ful of self, is broken with pity for the dead 
Fiora. 

The body of the queen lies in the chapel 
crypt. Avito steals in, to get one last look 
at his beloved. He kisses her cold lips. l’m- 
mediately a quick poison steals through his 
body. He starts to escape, but falls. Man¬ 
fredo cornes in and sees the prostrate lover. 
He tells Avito that the old blind king pre- 
pared the poison to find out who Fiora’s 
lover was. Manfredo, far from seeking re¬ 
venge, wants only to know if Fiora loved 
Avito. Without her the future holds noth- 
ing for him. He too kisses the dead lips, and 
the poison slowly creeps through his body. 
The blind king now cornes in, groping 
through his eternal darkness. He clutches 
Manfredo, thinking he has caught the lover; 
but the husband’s dying gasp reveals to 
him the completion of the triple tragedy. 

Even the Ènglish translation of this sim¬ 


ple, swift-moving, elemental drama exhibits 
a wealth of poetic feeling. And one is sur- 
prised by the dramatic restraint, both in 
the words and in the music. This makes 
for real power. 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re” is not realistic like 
“Louise”; nor psychological, like “Julien” 
on the one hand, and “Boris” on the other; 
nor yet is it a massive, passionate utterance 
like “Tristan.” If one must find a compari- 
son, it is more nearly like “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande” than any other opéra. And yet it 
is vastly different. 

A NEW COMPOSER OF NOTE 

Montemezzi has not borrowed the whole 
tone-scale of Debussy, at least, not for any 
extensive use. It has more dramatic power 
and intensity than “Pelléas.” The com¬ 
poser is not content with conveying a fleet- 
ing mood, a diaphanous picture, a vague 
subjectiveness: lus music is too vigorous. 
But he does not follow Wagner very far. 
His is music for the drama’s, not for its 
own, sake. It follows the text, heightens 
the emotional intensity—but not to the 
Wagnerian extent. As in “Boris,” it is ob¬ 
jective. The use of thematic material for 
development is not great; in fact, this is 
one of its faults. The composer often starts 
a theme of promise, builds it up a bit, and 
then suddenly drops it. There are several 
let-downs of this character. 

The music as a whole lacks definiteness. 
It is neither impressionistic, climactically ar¬ 
chitectural, thematically complex, nor melo- 
diously simple. There is no individual 
idiom. But there is a wealth of harmonie 
ingenuity; and the orchestration discloses a 
master of color and contrast. 

More virile than “Pelléas,” it is not so in¬ 
dividual. It reveals to us a young composer 
of taste, imagination, and technique, lacking 
somewhat in fertility of invention, but 
promising much with each new piece of 
work. Montemezzi and his fellow-country- 
man, Zandonai, lead us to expect great 
things of the new music of Italy. 

The Metropolitan must be congratulated 
on the performance; or, rather, Toscanini 
must be. It is reported that he learned the 
score in a few weeks. This does not seem 
humanly possible, the orchestration is so 
complex. But then, one sets no limit to 
Toscanini’s capabilities. The opéra as a 
whole is most evenly cast. New York was 
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introduced to a.really romantic ténor in 
Ferrari-Fontana (the husband of Margarete 
Matzenauer). His success was instantane- 
ous. Oh, that we might hear him as Tris¬ 
tan! Lucrezia Bori, as the beautiful Fiora, 
was beautiful, sang and acted with a per- 
fect conception of the rôle. Amato as Man- 
fredo, and Didur as the blind king, were at 
their expected high standard. 

To me there is no more powerful scene— 
powerful because of its potential repressed 
émotion—than the end of the second act 
where the blind king, after telling his son of 
the dreadful deed, carries off the dead Fiora 
on his shoulders, Manfredo walking on 
ahead. It is not surpassed in modem opéra. 

Unfortunately for the public, Ferrari-Fon¬ 
tana had to leave the city before the season 
was over. But next season “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” will undoubtedly rival “Boris” in 
popularity. 

“JULIEN ” 

There remain two more new opéras— 
“Julien” by Gustave Charpentier and “Der 
Rosenkavalier” by Richard Strauss. These 
need not keep us long, even if they do keep 
the audience too long. 

Such formidable names as Charpentier 
and Strauss naturally arouse expectations. 
New Work by the creators of “Louise” and 
of “Salome” and “Elektra” might perhaps 
mark another milestone in the progress of 
new music. Their new opéras received 
much gratuitous and paid publicity, and 
both had brilliant openings. 

But the public is not warming to them. 
Their popularity is as yet doubtful and fac- 
titious. 

“Julien” is not really the sequel to 
“Louise.” That striking, picturesque work 
is a realistic music-drama. “Julien, or A 
Poet’s Life” is described by the composer 
as a “Lyric Poem, in a Prologue, Four Acts, 
and Eight Tableaux.” The characters in- 
clude both Julien and Louise of the earlier 
opéra, but there the similarity ends. 

This new work is a study in psychology, 
completely surrounded by scenery and par- 
tially helped by music. There is no story, 
no drama. It is a preachment of pessimism. 
The Poet dedicates himself to the w’orship 
of Beauty. He is warned that his enthusi- 
asm will resuit only in failure. Then are 
pictured for us the various stages of his fail¬ 
ure—Doubt, Impotence, Intoxication. The 


last scene discloses Julien, overcome with 
remorse at his inefficiency and convinced of 
the uselessness of Life and Effort, surren- 
dering to the lures of lust and debauchery. 

We are warned in the libretto that “to 
gain a sympathetic compréhension of the 
work, the book should be studied carefully 
before the opéra is heard.” An analysis of 
the numerous scenes would require too much 
space for this review, and, anyway, the 
above outline will serve to show its general 
character. 

Here, then, is a strange mixture—an alle- 
gory without dramatic incident, a sériés of 
pageants with interpretive music. In such 
a case there is only one thing for the com¬ 
poser to do—Write music which will stand 
of its own excellence. “Boris” might also 
be described as a sériés of pageants; but 
there is a strong dramatic undercurrent 
throughout, intensified by dramatic music. 
Scenery is no substitute for drama. In 
Wagner, we hâve both music and drama; 
when the drama weakens, the music still 
carries us on. The same with “Louise.” In 
“Pélléas,” the music is purely objective, and 
serves only to heighten the emotional mood 
of the drama across the footlights. 

“Julien” will not stand, I belleve, because 
the music is not of sufficient subjective im¬ 
portance to carry the allegory. If it is in- 
tended to be purely objective, the combina¬ 
tion will be ineffective, because of the lack 
of drama which the music serves. As it is, 
it is not distinctly one or the other. You 
can not compare it with “Louise,” because 
here the music serves a different purpose. 
But it does fail to equal the individuality 
and emotionalism of the earlier work. Often 
it falls far below the inteilsity of the text. 
There is a striking poverty of invention in 
thematic material, and little attempt at 
structural development. The harmonie 
scheme, while not a bit imitative, is not 
really distinctive. It exhibits ingenuity but 
not inspiration. On the whole, the musical 
profile is weak. 

Much of the chorus music is beautiful, 
and yet sometimes it is banal. The final act 
is Charpentier’s best. A wild merrymaking 
scene, Paris in its most fantastically gay 
mood; a choral and orchestral revel of 
changing tableaux and rhythms. 

The second act is also distinctive. Julien, 
worn out by long suffering and disappoint- 
ment, is discovered in a Slovakian village, 
where he “passionately recites the failure 
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of his attempts to 
couvert a wretch- 
ed World to a be- 
lief in the beauty 
of love and the 
love of beauty.” 

But his hearers 
understand him 
not; they are 
bowed too low in 
toil to see visions. 

The music here is 
Eastern in idiom, 
the orchestration 
picturesque, the 
chorus work char- 
acteristic and ef¬ 
fective. And 
Julien’s s c e n e 
with the young 
girl is really beau- 
tiful. 

But isolated 
excellences do not 
make an opéra. 

Charpentier has 
made the mistake 
either of choosing 
the wrong vehicle 
(the stage) or of 
writing undistinc- 
tive music. How 
Richard Strauss 
wouldhavewhirl- 
ed through this 
psychological 
study in a tone- 
poem or in a 
music-drama, as 
he did in “Salo- 
me” and “Elek- 
tra” ! 

Charpentier’s 
orchestration is a swift succession of glowing 
colors, rich, picturesque, imaginative. It 
often makes the music appear much better 
than it really is. 

The performance as a whole reaches a 
high standard. The chorus work is excel¬ 
lent—just as we were led to expect after 
Mr. Setti’s handling of “Boris.” The scen- 
ery, which plays so prominent a part, is not 
always striWng or smoothly handled. What 
it lacks in artistry it makes up in sump- 
tuousness. Mr. Polacco’s conducting is vig- 
orous, and quite equal to the mass of intri- 
cate detail. 


Caruso sings the title rôle. It is reported 
that he is very fond of it; but his character- 
ization is not always happy. He is not ex- 
actly suited to a portrayal requiring so much 
imagination and subjectiveness. As he is 
on the stage during practically the whole 
performance, his admirers wÛl be much 
pleased—and occasionally ravished by his 
voice, when he chooses to let himself out. 
Miss Farrar assumes five rôles— Louise, La 
Beauté, La Jeune Fille, L’Aïeule, La Fille. 
Her grisette of the last act is terribly real- 
istic and effective. Her other impersona- 
tions, however, are quite imeven. 
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“DER ROSENKAVALIER” 

It doesn’t seem possible that Strauss 
wants us to take this seriously, even as a 
comic opéra. It sounds like a huge joke. 
He must pardon us, too, if we appear slight- 
ly irritated; it is ail at our expense. (This 
statement includes the price of the vocal 
score, the expense of the production, and 
the cost of a whole evening that could be 
spent much more profitably.) 

“A Comedy for Music in Three Acts, by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal; music by Richard 
Strauss, Op. 59.” 

The comedy of it is doubtful. Much of 
it is undeniably witty. Much of it is just 
heavy German humor, mixed with rank 
horse-play and interspersed with ribald 
jests. (One good old laugh was neglected: 
The comedian did not fall on his silk hat; 
but that, I suppose, was due to the fact 
that in those days such headgear was not 
in vogue. He did, however, succeed in fall- 
ing off the chair.) The main figure is a 
lecherous, fatuous old rake, quite disgust- 
ing even when he is funny. The characters 
next in importance, the Princess von W&r- 
denberg, and the young noble, Octavian, 
can scarcely be called “sympathetic,” with 
their clandestine love and sentimen- 
tality. 

The story I shall forego telling. If you 
hurl at me the terrible epithet, “Puritan!” 
I can reply that taste in such matters is 
superlatively relative; and this is neither 
the time nor the place for an inquiry into 
the origin and development of current ideas 
on Immorality. 

As a play, “Der Rosenkavalier” is mostly 
dull when it is not vulgar. And it is almost 
one hour too long. 

The music? Oh, yes, it is by Strauss. 
You can tell that eight bars after the open- 
ing note. Only Strauss could hâve wrltten 
the Octavian theme. Only Strauss would 
demand so much of the orchestra. One is 
amazed at the difiSculty of some of the 
wood-wind passages. And ail to such small 
purpose! The horns occasionally bleat out 


soprano E, and the trumpet once reached 
high 6D. The velocity of the strings is in- 
credible in places. l’m sure the men in the 
orchestra appreciate the value of such stren- 
uous practise. 

But we already know what Strauss can 
do with the modem orchestra. His tech¬ 
nique we take for granted. We hâve been 
led to expect more than this from the cre¬ 
ator of “Ein Heldenleben,” “Don Quixote,” 
“Tod und Verklârung.” I do not say that 
there are not really beautiful moments in 
“Der Rosenkavalier”—the duet between 
Sophia and Octavian in the second act, and 
the trio in the last act. And there are scat- 
tered bits throughout—music that only 
Strauss can Write. 

There are several waltz thèmes, to the 
delight of the audience. We may even ex¬ 
pect one of them to be whistled on Broad¬ 
way. They fit the text—often cheap and 
tawdry, occasionally delightful. 

The music as a whole does not hâve the 
large mélodie contour of “Die Meistersing- 
er”; perhaps this is due to the unsuitability 
of the text. (How astute of Wagner to 
Write his own librettos!) The good in each 
act is so broken up by the bad that the 
total effect is disappointing. The very most 
is made of some thèmes that deserve only 
slight treatment; there is not always artistic 
sélection. And at times the horse-play on 
the stage is outdone by the horse-play in the 
orchestra. 

No, Mr. Strauss, you will hâve to do bet- 
ter than this. You hâve set your own high 
standard; and your genius is too great to 
be wasted in such efforts. For the matter 
of that, we hâve our own Victor Herbert 
who can write really good fcomic opéras if 
only he will take enough time and not try 
to turn out four each year. 

It seems, though, that Dr. Strauss is not 
yet contemplating a return from his musical 
vacation. He intends to write a ballet. Of 
course, it will be a wonder. We shall be 
patient, though, and await his return to 
that province of music in which he is the 
suprême master. 


Speaking of music, do you know the inside story of the Fédéral 
League? Joe Tinker tells about it on page 577 of this number. 






’lShe 

BUTTON 


wdl dressed, and above 
ail punctual and ex¬ 
act.” 

Of exemplary char- 
acter? , 

Billy lived in a 
down-town boarding house, to save car- 
fare. He lived down-stairs, to avoid tip- 
ping the elevator boy. He lived down to 
bis income of fourteen dollars a week. 
And he lived down the odium that this 
frugajity had once stirred up against him 
among the flashy quill-drivers and key- 
thumpers of his acquaintance. 

Neat? 

Every Sunday morning Billy would bring 
first aid to the injured wardrobe. Before 
the church bells had ceased tolling, trousers 
would be creased; gasoline would wash 
away sins of a week at the quick lunch; 
and the verdigris would be rubbed off brass 
collar buttons. 

Well dressed? 


LEAVITT 

ASHLEY 

KNIGHT 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

STOCKTON MULFORD 


HIS is about extraordinary 
people. It is a story about 
two extremely_ sensible 
young persons who never 
do anything foolish. 

Billy’s heart was set on 
only one thing; to wit, fifty 
dollars a week as an expert accountant. 
He knew that this pinnacle was not to be 
attained by a twenty-one-year-old youth. 
“But maybe by the time l’m thirty l’il 
make it,” he thought, as he pushed him- 
self desperately against the stiff ebb-tide of 
bargain huntresses pouring up Sixth Ave¬ 
nue on a sparklinji June morning. 

Billy was on his way to the office of En- 
sign & Allen, auditors, in search of a twenty- 
five-dollar-a-week bookkeeper. He whis- 
tled as he went, for he was quite confident 
that he would measure up to the severe 
spécifications of Ensign & Allen’s adver- 
tisement: 

“Musl be of exemplary character, neal, 
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Billy was a disciple of the full-pagc ad- 
vertisements which show us youths, clothed 
only in courage and Podger’s Suitings, out- 
stripping in Life’s race ail those witless 
multitudes whose multitudinous legs are 
encumbered with the pants of Podger’s 
competitors. Billy, in short, was a good 
dresser. Twice a year he bought a blue- 
serge sack, a blue tie to match, and six col- 
lars—not to mention two pairs of three-dol- 
lar shoès. 

Punctual and exact? ' 

Billy was famous for his immaculate ledg- 
er-sheets and his irreproachable record on 
the time-cards. No amending penknife had 
ever scratched his pages, and no cashier had 
ever eut his pay for coming late orleaving 
early. As for punctuality. 

Near the corner of Twenty-third Street, 
Billy glanced up at a dock. It marked the 
hour of twelve-ten. Now, Ensign & Allen 
had requested ail applicants to call at 
twelve-twenty-five sharp; and Billy sus- 
pected that this précisé and unusual hour 
had been set as a test of the pimctuality of 
the job-seekers. Ensign & Allen’s office 
was eight minutes’ walk from Billy at that 
instant, if the dock was accurate. But was 
it accurate? It hung in a cigar-store, and 
cigar-stores do not deal in time. 

Billy puUed forth his watch, a trusty 
heirloom. 

Just then a thick, hungry mass of wom- 
en swirled around the corner, their eyes on 
shop Windows and their soûls on luncheon. 
A vast, fat thing in blue silk bore down 
upon Billy, bearing in her obelisk arms an 
ilî-wrapped toy cart. The protruding han- 
dle of this vehicle hooked itself into Billy’s 
long, cheap, outstretched watch - chain. 
The fat thing in blue tugged, Billy clutched 
his precious watch, the chain snapped, and 
then the toy cart viciously side-swiped Bil¬ 
ly. The young bookkeeper felt something 
about his attire give way. But he thought 
only of the broken chain and the fifty cents 
its repair would cost. He moved on. 

“Excuse me!” somebody was saying pleas- 
antly, almost against his ear. “But one of 
your coat buttons is gone, and another is 
hanging by a long thread.” 

Billy quickly verified this rumor, then 
raised his dismayed brown eyes to its 
source. There stood—or rather drifted in 
the press of humanity—a very, very pretty 
young lady with an armful of bundles and 
a face full of sympathetic smiles. 


“Oh, Lord!” groaned Billy, as he seized 
the dangling button. “l’m queered with 
Ensign & Allen now! They want some¬ 
body well dressed. And look at me!” 

“I am looking at you,” said the girl so- 
berly. And she did it so earnestly that, 
without forethought, Billy told her that he 
was hunting a job and needed the twenty- 
five-a-week awfully. 

“Just seven minutes leeway to reach En¬ 
sign & Allen’s,” he groaned. “And I haven’t 
time to go homè and sew these buttons on. 
It’s too darned bad.” 

The girl was looking him steadily in the 
face. Then: “1 guess you’re—well, the 
right sort. Corne along!” 

“What?” Billy stammered. 

“Take some of these bundles. We’ll get 
along faster.” She passed him six small, 
soft ones. 

“Where are you going?” Billy halted 
stubbornly in the raging crowd. 

“ 1 ?” The girl smiled innocently. “Why! 
l’m going to that department store across 
the Street and buy some needles and thread 
and buttons, and fix your coat. Y ou needn’t 
corne, if you’re afraid. Give me the coat, 
and stand out in front in your shirt- 
sleeves-” 

“Oh!” Billy went weak in tongue and 
knee. Then, hugging the six soft parcels, 
he trudged servilely beside her into the 
store. He preserved some semblance of 
self-control and nerve until they reached a 
long, littered counter at the rear. There 
eight shop-girls giggled and whispered Per¬ 
sonal remarks, as his guide and guardian 
angel plumped him down on a wobbly stool 
and ordered her emergency supplies. Billy 
went red and fidgeted squirmily. 

“Hold still!” commanded Guardian Angel 
sternly. “You make me prick my finger.” 

“Can’t we go somewhere else?” Billy 
whined, and looked away from the terrible 
shop-girls. 

“There isn’t time, and you know it. 
You’ll hâve to run, as it is—” she shot 
back briskly, while her slim Angers sped. 
“Be reasonable! It makes no différence 
how you feel, so long as this is the right 
thing to do. What’s a minute of misery 
compared with a twenty-five-dollar job?” 

“That’s so!” Billy admitted. And with 
a swift uprush of new-born courage, he 
stared his eight tormentors out of counte- 
nance. “You’re the first sensible girl l’ve 
met.” 
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The thread was stout. Her fingers could 
not snap it after the last stitch on the top 
button. So some bright teeth shone against 
Billy’s blue serge; and, as they nipped the 
linen strand, two bright eyes caught his 
own. “I don’t do this for every buttonless 
young man I meet.” She spoke as drily as 
if she were reciting statistics. “But—well, 
you looked sensible. And—there aren’t 
many sensible people, so the few I meet I 
try to encourage and help.” 

“Tll probably need your assistance 
again,” Billy twinkled sedately, and hauled 
forth his memorandum-book. “Your name 
and address, please!” 

“Mary Welldon, 899 Bell Street, New 
Rochelle.” The words sounded like a reply 
to a census taker. Not like that, though, 
was the sly little peek she took at him, while 
punching her paraphernalia into her hand- 
bag. Nor the quick clap of her hands, as 
she cried excitedly: “Oh, run! Fast! 
You’ve just six minutes-” 

BiUy ran. 

The girl watched him vanish into the 
Street. Then she turned to an eavesdrop- 
ping clerk and exclaimed with a laugh: 
“And he never thanked me!” 

Billy shot into Ensign & Allen’s only 
eleven seconds late, which did not matter, 
inasmuch as old Ensign was out of town 
and young Allen did not saunter in until 
one o’clock and Billy was the first ap- 
plicant to arrive, as well as the only one 
whom Ensign & Allen’s chief bookkeeper 
knew. So Billy won his stool in the fa- 
mous oflSce. 

The very first thing he did after this vic- 
tory was to send the following telegram to 
Miss Welldon, of New Rochelle: 

Got job. Owe you first week’s wages, as salvage. 
Shall I send cash or thirty pounds of candy or books 
or what? Reply at once collect. Billy. 

And, ten minutes later, he dispatched 
this one: 

Excuse signing Billy. Everybody calls me that. 
William Thome, Third Ass’t Bookkeeper, Ensign 
& Allen, 2SS W. 28. 

After lunch, this reached the happy young 
man: 

Do not understand medical language. Please 
corne out Sunday and explain salvage. But don’t 
tell marna how we met. 


“Well, if she isn’t a queer one!” Billy 
whistled. “Bumps into me on the Street. 
Sews on buttons. And an hour later in¬ 
vites me to call! I wonder if—um—she’s 
ail right. Guess l’il go and see, anyhow. 
It’ll be more fun than watching autos and 
babies in Central Park.” 

At the close of a two-hour call, during 
which Papa Welldon gave Billy a genuine 
fifteen-cent cigar and Marna Welldon eut a 
wonderful carnation for Billy’s buttonhole, 
Billy fumbled nervously at a fresh crease in 
his Sunday trousers and said: “You’ve 
given me an awfully good time. Miss Well¬ 
don. There’s only one thing more I wish 
you’d do for me. Tell me how you had the 
nerve to ask a stranger to call.” 

“Why!” The girl studied a sofa pillow 
minutely. “You seemed sensible. I like 
sensible people, and I know too few of them. 
That’s ail!” 

“My goodness!” Billy gasped. “I didn’t 
know a girl could be as sensible as that!” 

“And I didn’t think you would be so 
sensible as to say that! Won’t you corne 
out again next Sunday?” 

This is how Billy became a wild adven- 
turer. Every Sunday he took his life in his 
hands and rode to New Rochelle on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. And at the Welldons’ he played the 
most dangerous game in the world, the 
game of being entirely sensible. But not 
so boldly as little Miss Welldon! 

The Welldons lived in a pretty little house 
on a 100 X 150 lot. Miss Welldon told Billy 
that Papa was wondering how he would pay 
ofî the three-thousand-d^ollar mortgage on 
it. 

“He makes a hundred dollars a week,” 
she added. “1 shôuld think he’d be able to 
buy ten houses-” 

“It’s an awful lot of money!” Billy’s eyes 
widened. “But—I guess he gives your 
mother a pretty good time-” 

“Papa’s a perfect dear that way!” the 
girl spoke up warmly. “He lets Marna 
hâve five dresses every year, and two weeks 
in the Adirondacks. And once a month 
during the summer we ail go off for a jaunt 
in a hired touring-car. Marna belongs to 
three clubs, and we give three parties every 
winter.” 

“She doesn’t hâve much time to do cook- 
ing and washing, does she?” Billy wrinkled 
his brows. 

“Silly boy! Marna hasn’t touched a fry- 
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ing-pan or a scrubbing-brush since I can re- 
member.” 

“Why! That’s like being a millionaire.” 

“Yes, it’s nearly as bad!” blurted the 
girl. 

“As bad?” 

“It bas spoiled Marna. She’s got the 
good-time habit, poor dear! If there isn’t 
a concert or a bridge-party, or a motor- 
trip or a lecture to enjoy on an afternoon, 
she’s positively ill! I hope l’il never get in 
that State. But she’s doing her best to 
bring me to it. She won’t let me work 
aroimd the house. I mustn’t cook. That’s 
Bridget’s duty. I mustn’t sew or darn. 
We pay a seamstress to do that. It’s 
awful-” 

“You can sew and darn for me!” Billy 
whispered,. “l’il bring you a fine big bun- 
dle of punctured socks—and other things, 
next Sunday.” 

“Oh, you dear fellow!” The girl’s face 
shone. 

Up the Welldons’ prim cernent walk 
marched Billy, on the next Sabbath morn- 
ing. Down the walk danced little Miss 
Welldon and soberly snatched from her vis¬ 
iter a plump bimdle. 

“Myl My!” cooed Mrs. Welldon, from 
the front porch. “What can it be? Po- 
sies?” 

“It’s a lock of hair!” conjectured Mr. 
Welldon, winking at Billy’s freshly barbered 
head. 

But Miss Welldon said not a word. She 
marched into the house, brought out a work- 
basket, sat down, snipped the string off the 
bundle, and calinly brought to light an ap- 
palling mass of vétéran Gents’ Furnish- 
ings. 

At the sight of them, her mother rose 
stiffly. “This is a very coarse joke, Mr. 
Thorne.” She pronounced each damning 
syllable with an audible tightening of her 
lips. And into the house she stalked. As 
for Mr. Welldon, he laughed confusedly and 
asked Billy what it ail meant. 

Little Miss Welldon told. 

“You see—” poor Billy tried to hide his 
discomfiture under a feeble jest—“it was a 
needle and thread that brought us together. 
So we’re going to let them keep us to¬ 
gether—” And thereupon he tattled, quite 
forgetting that Miss Welldon had asked him 
not to. Out came the whole story about 
the lost button. 

“Good Lord!” Papa Welldon sputtered 


at his daughter, “you picked up a stranger 
on Sixth Avenue and invited Mm to your 
home? And now you— Really, Mary! 
We’ve stood for lots of your queer tricks. 
But this is too much!” 

“Do you think,” Mary asked him quietly, 
“that Mr. Thorne drinks or steals or-” 

“He seems to be a nice young fellow,” 
Mr. Welldon broke in hastily, while poor 
Billy’s ears burned like torches. “But I 
can’t imagine what he thinks of us or of 
you, for doing such an — er — irregular 
thing-” 

“Well now, Mr. Thorne, what do you 
think of us?” Mary turned to Billy, smiling 
ail but invisibly. “Begin with Papa. Do 
you think he is a very improper fellow for 
a nice girl like me to hâve as a father?” 

“Mary!” her father called out in terror. 

“You’re ail very nice,” blundered the 
tactless Billy. “And you,” he looked ador- 
ingly into the girl’s eyes, “are the nicest of 
the whole lot-” 

“There!” Mary clapped her hands. “If 
everybody likes everybody else, what is 
there to quarrel over? Only some leaky 
socks and ragged shirts! They—-—” 

“Excuse me!” Mrs. Welldon appeared 
at the door. “But we must be running along 
to Pelham Manor. Some friends of ours, 
Mr. Thorne, hâve asked us to run up the 
shore with them in their motor. Sorry to 
hurry you off, but-” 

Mr. Welldon started indoors, somewhat 
uncertainly. But Mary turned on her 
mother with ffashing eyes. 

“Mr. Thorne and I shall stay here. You 
run along. Marna!” 

“Now don’t be absurd, child! What 
would the neighbors think?” 

“Don’t you believe it is more important 
to consider what I would think if you drag- 
ged me off?” Mary asked very gently, 
while the misérable Billy pretended to be 
inspecting a horse-chestnut tree in the 
front yard. 

“Well, my dear little girl,” interposed 
Mr. Welldon, in pathetic bewilderment over 
the sudden turn of events, “what would you 
think if we did drag you off?” 

“l’d think what anybody with wits would 
think,” answered Mary firmly. “l’d think 
that you were trying to get rid of Mr. 
Thorne. And I won’t stand it! I won’t!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, child!” Mrs. Welldon 
almost screamed, “don’t make an exhibi¬ 
tion of yourself-” 
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“Please don’t notice her, Mr. Thorne!” 
Mr. Welldon turned piteously to Billy. 
“She’s excited.” 

“Of course l’m excited!” Mary flashed. 
“Why shouldn’t I be? l’ve found a sensi¬ 
ble young man who doesn’t tliink l’m cheap 


or shallow, just because we meet on Sixth 
Avenue without an introduction and fall ip 

“Oh! Ooooooh!” Mrs. Welldon’s be- 
jeweled hands clasped over her heart. 
“This is too horrible! Horrible! A scrub 
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bookkeeper! What do you mean by luring 
Oiy daughter into——■” 

“I never did, so help me God!” Billy 
cried fervently. “But l’d hâve done it 
gladly, if l’d dreamed that she cared for 
me.” 

“You’re a dear, Billy!” Mary marched 
across the porch to him and caught his 
hands. 

Thereupon, imder the outraged eyes of 
Papa and Marna, the scrub bookkeeper kiss- 
ed a very sensible young lady. 

An awful silence ensued. Then Papa 
Welldon marshaled his wits and took full 
command of the painful situation. “My 
dear,” he said to his weeping wife, “tell the 
Phillipses that we can’t join them. We 
must go in the house and talk this whole 
matter over—very thoroughly-” 

“And very sensibly!” put in Mary, as she 
publicly squeezed her sweetheart’s impris- 
oned hand. 

“It cornes down, then, to dollars and 
cents,” Mr. Welldon wound up. “You 
seem to be a good sort, Billy. But—how 
much money hâve you saved?” 

“Two hundred and eleven dollars, sir,” 
came from honest Billy, and he dropped his 
eyes as guiltily as if, by that confession, he 
had implicated himself in murder, forgery, 
and blackmail. 

“And you eam?” 

“Twenty-five a week.” 

“Well, my boy.” Mr. Welldon’s gray 
head wagged sorrowfully. “Take it from a 
man who has been through the mill! It’s a 
fair gamble to marry on a lean salary, if 
you’ve a wad in the bank. Or to marry on 
a fat salary and with nothing laid by. But, 
believe me, to marry with neither fat sal¬ 
ary nor a husky bank-book isn’t even good, 
honest foolishness. It is-” 

“No man is going to make a washwoman 
of my Mary!” wailed Mrs. Welldon. “She’s 
well bred, and she’s going to live as a well- 
bred woman should.” 

“Of course she is!” Billy nodded vigor- 
ously. “I haven’t asked her to marry me 
on twenty-five a week. But some day,” 
Billy continued joyously, “Ensign & Allen 
will pay me more, and in the meantime l’il 
be saving every cent I can.” Then to Mr. 
Welldon: “How much do you think I 
ought to hâve, sir, before we marry?” 

“One hundred dollars a week!” Mrs. Well¬ 
don broke in spitefully. 

“Fifty a week will do, if you hâve a thou- 


sand or two in the bank.” Mr. Welldon 
squinted one dreary eye over some mental 
arithmetic. “When you hâve reached that 
mark, corne and take this odd child off our 
hands.” 

“You’re a dear Daddy-man!” Mary hug- 
ged him impetuously. “But I think Billy 
and I shall look into those figures. Billy 
boy, won’t you take a day off next week 
and look at flats and furniture with me?” 

“You—you aren’t going to elope, are 
you?” Mrs. Welldon whimpered. 

“No, Marna!” Mary smiled, as at a 
child who can not understand. “We are 
only going to be sensible—as usual.” 

Billy took an afternoon off, shortly after 
this scene; and Mary led him into apart- 
ments, grocery stores, and other adventures. 
At half-past five, the superintendent bf the 
Elysian Fields, a brand-new house in West 
i97th Street, was quarreling with his plumb- 
ers, who had inadvertently installed a bath- 
tub in a dining-room on the fourth floor. 
So he grumpily refused to show through 
the building the two forlorn and fagged 
young persons who came inquiring after his 
cheapest four-room flat. 

“First floor rear, to the right. Door’s un- 
locked,” said he. 

Thus it came to pass that little Mary 
staggered into a naked parlor sticky with 
fresh, cheap varnish and rankly damp with 
new-spread plaster; staggered in and flung 
herself sobbing on the splintery yellow-pine 
floor. 

“I can’t budge another step, Billy!” she 
whimpered, ail her courage gone. “We’ve 
walked fifteen miles up and down streets 
and stairs. l’m going Jo lie right here, 
while you go over those awful figures we’ve 
jotted down.” 

Billy began to drone off the figures from 
his memorandum-book. Figures on dining- 
room chairs. Figures on towels. Figures 
on rugs. Figures on gas, cravats, corsets, 
shoes, cheese, sets of Thackeray, club rates 
on magazines, rolling-pins, prunes, linoléum, 
bedspreads, cough-drops, bacon, and one 
or two hundred other things which every 
housewife buys and every househusband 
grumbles over. As he droned. Mary scrib- 
bled additions and subtractions on the floor 
of the Elysian Fields. 

“The least we could manage with, Bil¬ 
ly,” she declared, “is $24.33 ^ week—un- 
less we take those three rooms over by 
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the Williamsburg Bridge—you remember, 
the one where we can take a lodger, if we 
wish-” 

“That settles it, dear,” Billy groaned. 
“We’ll hâve to wait until l’m earning more 
money-” 

“Oh, nonsense!” Mary pouted. “I don’t 
mind scrimping for a couple of years.” 

“But you’d hâve to do ail your own 
Work--” 

“That would be fun.” 

“With not so much as a dollar between 
us for the movies and boat-rides?” 

“l’ve had enough boat-rides to last me 
ten years, silly!” 

“But you don’t want to be a drudge. 
Mary,” Billy protested. 

“But I do want to be a button,” the girl 
smiled mysteriously. 

“Diagram, please!” 

“People,” she began solemnly, “are like 
garments. You know, Billy dear, that the 
best cloth in the world won’t make a good 
coat ail by itself. It needs buttons, doesn’t 
it? You found that out, that morning we 
first met, didn’t you? Well! It’s the same 
with life, Billy. Man is the cloth, woman 
is the button. Man furnishes the stuff that 
protects against wind and weather. And 
woman, Billy, holds the edges of the stuff to- 
gether. She makes ends meet. Now that’s 
what I want to do. l’m a natural born 
button, dearest. Please let me be one!” 

“The very first minute that it’s safe and 
sensible!” Billy promised as he kissed her. 

They went back to New Rochelle and re- 
hearsed ail their woes and their arithmetic 
with Papa and Marna Welldon. 

Marna had just retumed from a Maeter¬ 
linck tea at Larchmont, tired and peevish. 
Papa was in the midst of a maelstrom of 
household bills, chief among which were 
Mama’s luncheons, a ninety-dollar divan, 
and a month’s taxi-cabbing in New York. 
Mary’s ten little piggies were almost squeal- 
ing to be let out of her hot shoes, and Billy’s 
eyes ached. 

“1 hope you see what fobls you’d be, if 
you were to marry!” came from Marna, on 
the divan. “And, whether you do or not, 
you’re not going to make fools of yourselves. 
l’m not going to talk about it any more. 
Mary dear, bring me my smelling-salts. l’m 
worn to a frazzle.” 

“Mother’s right!” Mr. Welldon joined in 
wearily. “Now be sensible children! Wait 
a couple of years.” 


“1 guess you’re right.” Billy’s voice 
shook, and he glanced piteously at Mar^’, 
who was limp and drooping in a rocking- 
chair. “Don’t you think so, too, Button?” 

“l’m too tired to think anything, Billy. 
You décidé.” 

And Billy, prodded a little more by Papa 
and Marna, decided to wait until Ensign & 
Allen were paying him fifty a week. 

Two years slipped away. Or, rather, 
they slipped away for Papa and MamaWell- 
don, and bumped away for Billy and But- 
ton. Marna had a perfectly glorious time, 
and Papa paid for it (by giving up cigars 
and later by selling two lots over on Long 
Island.) Marna was loving and thoughtful 
of her daughter. She took her everywhere, 
even to Nova Scotia, as a guest of a rich 
friend who had invited only Marna. Mary 
moved in the very best hundred-dollar-a- 
week circles of Westchester County. But 
it was her mother who kept her moving, 
who made her play golf, bridge, and fast 
and loose with her pocket-money. 

The girl took no joy in it ail. And the 
reason was Billy. 

Billy was out, with blood in his eye, for 
those precious fifty dollars a week. A few 
weeks after that momentous interview in 
the Welldons’ parlor, Billy had politely re- 
quested Ensign & Allen to raise his wages. 
Ensign & Allen had patted the young man 
encouragingly on the back, told him he was 
making good, and would some day be worth 
fifty dollars. 

“Go study up some of the higher branch¬ 
es of auditing,” they advised, “and we’ll 
give you a try at them some day. Maybe 
next year we can raise your pay. But not 
sooner.” ' 

It was this that made a young lady in 
New Rochelle nip her firm red lip cruelly. 
At the news her white face suddenly tum- 
bled into an ancient shirt on her lap, and 
poor little discouraged Button sobbed out 
ail the misery in her hopeful but ever baf- 
fled heart. When she stopped sobbing, 
back in jumped ail the mean misery, and 
along with it some of the wretchedness that 
she saw in Billy’s trembling chin. 

“Stop crying, Button!” Billy choked. 
“l’m going to make good. l’m going to 
Work nights and learn everything.” And 
he went out with more blood in his eye. 

Another month, and another Saturday 
afternoon: the hour when Billy was wont 
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to march up the Welldon walk, bearing a 
bundle of ragged raiment. But this time 
no Billy. Instead, a belated téléphoné mes¬ 
sage. He was laboring over a tangled ac- 
count and couldn’t corne. 

“You don’t mind?”—over the wire. 

“Of course not!” insisted Button. “It’s 
ail in a day’s work. Do a fine job, dearie!” 

Billy did a fine job. Ensign & Allen 
raised him to thirty dollars, on the strength 
of it. And a few weeks later an automobile 
dealer turned over his books to Billy per- 
sonally; and Billy, by dint of night slaving 
and black coffee, earned an extra fifty. 

What a hug Button gave him when he 
whooped the glad news to her! And how 
excited Billy was! 

“When the man handed me the money,” 
he confessed, “I wiped my red-ink pen on 
my sleeve. See!” He exhibited the blotch. 
“Can you take it out? It would cost me a 
dollar at the cleaner’s-” 

“Of course I can!” Button fairly tore 
his coat from his shoulders. “And I can do 
lots more for you, if you’ll let me. See 
here, Billy!” She grew suddenly grave, 
“Won’t you let me? l’m tired of dawdling 
away my life at Mama’s teas. l’m sick of 
reading the Dry Goods Gazette to Papa. I 
want to get into the game!” 

“What’s that?” Billy was honestly puz- 
zled. 

“It’s simply this. You’re working and 
scheming, day and night, to make money 
for us to marry on. And what am I doing? 
Waiting for you to make the money. Noth- 
ing more! Just waiting, waiting, waiting! 
Oh! It’s enough to drive me foolish, Bil¬ 
ly!” 


“Hâve you forgotten those figures on 
lampshades and prunes and linoléum and 
cheese and gas and so forth, Button?” Billy 
asked gently. 

“No,” Button retorted, “and I haven’t 
forgotten that l’m a natural born button. 
I don’t mind skimping along, Billy, if only 
I can get into the game of making ends 
meet.” 

“Well, l’m not going to make a scrub- 
woman of you!” Billy protested stoutly. 
“And that’s what you’d be, on thirty dol¬ 
lars a week. Why, I couldn’t look the fel- 
lows at the ofiBce in the face!” 

“So you think more of their opinion than 
of my happiness?” quavered Button. 

Thereupon ensued a brief but lively 
quarrel, which began with excitement and 


naughty names and ended with cold, cold 
statistics on the cost of high living, and 
with Papa Welldon to the rescue of Billy. 
Button was defeated. 

Of course, they kissed and made up. But 
Button stayed home more than ever, shun- 
ned Mama’s parties and jaunts, held her 
firm lips a little firmer, and darned Billy’s 
socks in an ominous silence. 

As for Billy, he plunged into his studies 
with terrifie fury, and the beat of it set fire 
to his enthusiasm. He was no longer a 
twenty - five - dollar man plodding toward 
fifty-dollarship. He was, as he called him- 
self, a ledger fan. He sat up until one 
o’clock in the morning, wrestling with the 
intricacies of municipal accounting. He 
lunched with three young experts who ar- 
gued fiercely over the merits of the loose- 
leaf System and the new-fangled single en- 
try. And once he wrote a letter about the 
latter to the Audîtors’ Monthly, which was 
published and commented upon editorially. 

The three young experts and some others 
met on Sunday afternoon in a grill-room 
and talked shop. After Billy’s letter, they 
urged him to join them, which he did with 
the sacred joy of a man who has been ad- 
mitted to heaven. After that, Billy spent 
only one Sunday out of four in New Ro¬ 
chelle; and that one he spent mostly in ex- 
plaining to Button the grave defects of the 
new-fangled single entry. 

Little Button listened gravely, even asked 
questions that showed she was understand- 
ing at least a third of Billy’s remarks. But, 
after Billy had left, she watched him from 
the front window and cried ail over her 
mother’s real lace curtains. 

Thus matters ambled ,along, until the 
second anniversary of Button’s rescue of 
Billy on Sixth Avenue. 

A little before noon on that day the télé¬ 
phoné rang for Button. 

“Hello!” came Billy’s voice, ail excited. 
“Great news, Button! l’ve got ’em on the 
run at last. They’re going to send me off 
on a big job. It’s Ensign & Allen l’m talk- 
ing about, you know. A big corporation in 
St. Louis just telegraphed for a man. Want 
him to go over ail their accounts for the 
past five years. Been some crooked busi¬ 
ness in the cashier’s oflSce, and we’ve got 
to trace it and straighten things out. En¬ 
sign & Allen hâve put me on the job. l’m 
leaving for St. Louis on the express to- 
morrow morning at eight-” 



“Oh, joy!” Button almost sobbed. “How hesitantly. “But when I get back, l’il get 
—how long will you be gone, Billy?” my fifty a week sure. And then, dear girl 

“Nearly a year, honey.” The words came —well, you know, eh?” 
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A short silence, and then from Button, 
somewhat uncertainly: “You’re coming 
ont—right away—to say good-by?” 

“To-night, Button-” 

“Corne this afternoon. I must talk some 
things-” 

“Can’t manage it, honey. Got some work 
to clean up-” 

“You are coming on the 2:20, Billy. It’s 
my—last, my only wish.” 

“Oh, well!” Billy’s irritation sounded 
clear, above the buzz of the long-distance 
wire. “Beastly awkward. But if you in- 
sist.” 

“Confound the women!” Billy growled to 
himself, as he hung up the receiver. “They 
think business is a joke. Something that 
can be postponed for a cooing match.” 

“No, Billy, I don’t think business is a 
joke.” Button shook her head at him, as 
he sprawled beside her on the crowded 
bathing-beach that stretchfes out from New 
Rochelle into the wider reaches of the 
Sound. “I think it’s very serions. More 
serions than you suppose. And I brought 
you down here, away from Marna, so that 
I could tell you this without having her 
hypnotize you-” 

“Eh?” Billy started. “Your mother hyp¬ 
notize me? What’s the joke?” 

“She’s been hypnotizing you these two 
years,” Button marched on militantly. 
“She’s a coatsleeve button, and she has 
made you believe that I ought to be one. 
A sleeve button, Billy, looks Uke a real but- 
ton. But it isn’t. It doesn’t bring the 
edges together and make ends meet. It’s 
an ornament, nothing more. That’s my 
mother, Billy. My father is an old-fash- 
ioned man. He thinks a wife ought to be 
dressed and housed and candied and be- 
jeweled and posed. He thinks a wife ought 
not do anything worth while. She likes it. 
But I won’t be any man’s sleeve but- 
ton!” 

“But, dearest,” Billy protested stoutly, 
“I don’t want you to be!” 

“Then marpr me right away, and take 
me to St. Louis with you!” The girl seized 
his hands. 

“Now, see here, Button! You know l’m 
not earning enough yet for that-” 

“You’re earning more than enough. 
What you want to do is to earn so much 
that I will never hâve to make ends meet. 
You want me to be your sleeve button. 
You want me to keep a hired girl and loaf 


around in a kimono mornings and play 
bridge and-” 

“Call it loafing, if you will,” Billy inter- 
rupted sweetly, “but it’s better for you than 
breaking your back and fagging yourself 
and getting to be an old woman at thirty- 
five. l’ve been thinking a lot in the last 
two years, Button. l’ve learned what a lit- 
tle way a dollar will go, and I know your 
father and mother are right about that fifty 
a week.” 

Button turned her tense face from his and 
contemplated the throngs of bathers gam- 
boling in the gay blue tide. Then, with 
gaze still averted, she said: “It wasn’t for 
that l’ve been darning your socks and 
sewing on your buttons, these two years, 
Billy.” 

Billy chuckled. Then he hopped to his 
feet, caught her bare arms, and whispered 
tenderly: “Let’s not quarrel in these last 
hours together, sweetheart. Corne on in 
for a nice swim out to the buoy and 
back-” 

“You go, Billy!” Button looked up at 
him with very sudden sweetness. “I want 
to do some thinking.” 

“Oh, l’il stay here then-” 

“No, please, Billy. l’d rather that you 
went. Here—l’il keep your key.” She 
spoke so earnestly that he had no choice. 
So in he plunged, kicking his heels for pure 
animal joy. When he was half-way to the 
buoy, Button rose quickly and entered the 
bath-house. 

In a few minutes she came out. And 
soon afterward up dashed Billy, ail adrip, 
chattering, and blue at the fingers, from 
the Chili of the early-summer water. The 
prudent Button sent him,straight in to 
dress. 

He dived into his room. A few paces ofï 
Button clasped her hands tautly, while an 
ear-piercing yell of rage rang from the room, 
and Billy bolted out again. 

“Oh! Great Caesar! Some darned kids 
hâve—Oh! And my pants, too! Ooooh! 
Hurry, Button! l’m in an awful fix!” 

“What’s the matter, Billy?” Button 
considered the horizon minutely. 

“Somebody has eut every button ofï my 
clothes—and holes in my socks and—other 
things. They’re ail ripped and ruined—and 
my only other suit is packed in my trunk 
and already checked to St. Louis. And my 
train leaves before the stores open—And 
anyhow, I can’t even get back to New 
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Rochelle. Oh! If I get my hands on those 
dirty jokers-” 

“Billy, you’re mistaken.” Button quav- 
ered, a little frightened by the terrifie bel- 
lowing of Billy and by the crowd of bathers 
the tumult had drawn. “Boys didn’t do it. 
I did!” 

“Huh?” came from the utterly stupefied 
Billy. The noise was made with the trémolo 
stop pulled ail the way out. For poor Billy 
was shivering dreadfully. “You?” This 
was a mere gurgle and gulp. 

“Yes, Billy.” Button had recovered her 
nerve now and spoke quite boldly, heedless 
of some whooping youths behind her. “l’ve 
put things back to where they were two 
years ago-” 

“Huh?” again from Billy, trémolo. 

“l’ve just taken back my présents, that’s 
ail. l’ve unsewed what l’ve sewed, and un- 
darned what l’ve darned. l’m going to be 
sensible. l’ve been foolish, Billy. l’ve let 
you say how I shall live and when I shall 
marry. l’ve let you keep me from playing 
the biggest game in the world. You want 
to Work your way up in the world and get 
to be clever and experienced and well off; 
and, when you’ve donc that, you will give 
me some furnished rooms and a bank-book 
and an account with the milliner. Then I 
shall be expected to sit around and look 
pretty at your expense. Well, I just won’t 
do it, Billy Thorne! So it’s ail off. Good- 
by! I—I hope you like St. Louis!” 

She turned to go. 

“Wait!” yelled Billy. “Run home and 
get needle and thread! Please, Button! 
Please! I mustn’t miss that St. Louis train. 
It would queer me. It’s my big chance in 
life!” 

“It’s my chance, too, Billy. You’ve put 
me off for two years, and now you want to 
put me off for a third, and then make a doll 
of me. But I won’t be dolled-” 


“I give in, Button!” Billy collapsed with 
something like a sob. 

“Wait a few minutes, dearest!” Button 
cried. And down the road she flitted, 
clutching in her two hands a choice assort- 
ment of coat buttons, vest buttons, trous- 
ers buttons, shirt buttons, and others too 
buttony to mention. She turned into the 
first house and telephoned. 

Ten minutes more Billy’s teeth chattered 
behind the bath-house door. Ten minutes 
more Button sat on the sand in front of the 
bath-house, encompassed by the mystified 
and snickering youth of New Rochelle. And 
she kept up her courage in the face of them, 
saying to herself: “l’m going to be sensi¬ 
ble! I won’t be a sleeve button ! l’m going 
to hâve what I want!” 

At last up dashed a touring-car, and out 
sprang a clergyman. 

“This is most extraordinary, my dear 
Miss Welldon!” he declared wheezily. 
“Here’s my wife’s work-basket and her 
wedding-ring. If I hadn’t known you for 
fifteen years, l’d never hâve corne—much 
less brought them.” 

Button seized the work-basket. “Now 
corne out, Billy!” she commanded. “And 
get married!” 

Forth in his chill bathing-suit crept Billy, 
his lips ail shriveled and blue, his knees 
smiting each other. Twice he dropped 
the ring while trying to slip it over Button’s 
finger; and his chattering teeth chopped 
his words of promise into small pièces. 
After it was ail over, the chauffeur swathed 
the bridegroom in a laprobç, packed him 
into the car, and on the way back to the 
Welldons’ the bride plied her needle faster 
than ever before in her sensible life. 

They caught the St. Louis train, and lived 
happily forever afterward. Ail of which 
proves our first statement: that they are 
both very sensible people. 


EVERYBODY’S readers are aiready at work writing a sériés of articles on 
“What We Know About Rum.” There is still time for any one who hasn’t 
started, to get into the running. $2500.00 is to be paid in salaries to 596 writers. 
For details, see the announcement in the April EVERYBODY’S and also Page 655 
of this number. 

In this issue—begin on Page 655—we are publishing some opinions representing 
the attitude of organizations which take sides strongly for or against Rum. 





N THE last week 
of May the city of 
St. Louis expects 
to take a review les- 
son in her own history 
— a lesson perfectly 
disguised as play. 

The playground lies 
at the foot of Art Hill, in Forest Park—a 
vast natural amphithéâtre, half encircling 
a lagoon. Beyond that width of water—a 
hundred and twenty feet of it—a huge stage 
is erected. Great totem-poles mark the 
front width. Trees cluster at either side. 
An immense sounding-board bounds it at 
the back. Steps lead down to the water. 
AU about it lie the slopes and open spaces 
of the Park. 

In this colossal setting, on four successive 
days, the Pageant Association of St. Louis 
will présent a pageant and masque, com- 
memorating the isoth anniVersary of the 
city’s founding. Or, rather, St. Louis will 
présent it. For 7,500 St. Louis people are 
included in the cast. Multiply that by the 
number of people in a family; add the Per¬ 
sonal friends of the performers; add the 
membership of the athletic, dancing, busi¬ 
ness, and religions organizations that fur- 
nish représentatives; the host of workers 
who supply costumes and carpentry—and 
you see that this is indeed St. Louis’s own 
festival. 

The Big Idea itself originated at home, 
with Miss Charlotte Rumbold, secretary 
of The St. Louis Public Récréation Com¬ 
mission and Mr. Dwight F. Davis, Park 
Commissioner. But — an item much to 
St. Louis’s crédit—when it came to se- 
lecting technical artists as Masters of the 
Pageant, the association sacrificed local 
pride and chose from the whole country. 
Thomas Wood Stevens, head of the School 
of Drama in the Carnegie Institute, writes 
the pageant, Percy MacKaye the masque, 
Joseph Lindon Smith coopérâtes with Mr. 
MacKaye in the staging, and Frederick 
S. Converse, founder of the Boston 
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Opéra Company, composes the music. 

In its articles of incorporation, the as¬ 
sociation enumerates among its purposes: 

. . . to reproduce dramatic épisodes in the his¬ 
tory of the city of Saint Louis—to produce 
dramas, masques, épisodes, plays, and other 
performances for the enjoyment, enlightenment, 
éducation, and benefit of the citizens of Saint 
Louis and elsewhere; to promote public récréation, 
the civic theatre, the civic drama, and other civic 
purposes. 

Visualize what is to pass on that big 
stage and see how “enjoyment” and “en- 
lightment” are to be secured: 

Late in the afternoon, when 62,000 people 
are waiting in the amphithéâtre, the “dra¬ 
matic épisodes” of St. Louis history will 
begin unfolding: 

The Mound Builders are back again, ce- 
remonially erecting a huge mound under 
the direction of their priests. Indians of a 
later period set up wigwams and perform a 
corn dance, shifting to a war dance at the 
approach of hostile tribes. The Spanish 
gold-seekers of the sixteenth century, led 
by De Soto, cross the scene. Then, by the 
river way, corne the first Frenchmen— 
Joliet and Père Marquette, impressive and 
romantic figures; and presentlv La Salle. 

After a spoken interlude, action begins 
again with the coming of Pierye Laclède and 
his stepson, Auguste Chouteau, who lay out 
the town and prophesy its greatness—“La- 
clède’s Village,” it is called. 

The Spanish return, this time with troops, 
to occupy the town. Then—in the year 
of the Louisiana Purchase—there is the 
“day of the three flags”—Spain yielding to 
France, the Fleur-de-Lys sinking before the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Another interlude, and—as twilight falls 
—the pioneers corne in sight: Lewis and 
Clark, Daniel Boone, and a great company 
of people, horses, beats, wagons following. 
In the final movement the village—a city 
now—is rent into factions by the Civil 
War. But the last word is peace. 

That is the general progress of the pageant : 
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a vitalization of that past which fpr any 
community is a due to its character, a key 
to its future. To see one’s ancestors re- 
enacting their stirring history is more 
effective than to read about them; to be 
one’s ancestor, in a spectacle conducted 
with dignity and beauty, should give the 
keenest thrill of realization. 

Schools ali through the country, under- 
standing more and more that a child learns 
most by doing, are using the pageant to 
make history and literature vivid. The 
same psychology holds good for a whole 
community, with a definite application to 
its immédiate problems. For a fresh pride 
in past achievements and noble ancestors is 
empty unless it means a fresh zest for ma- 
king a community better. 

In the early dusk, a musical interlude 
makes emotional transition to the masque, 
which is staged with every device of artistic 
lighting. Its task is to interpret symbolic- 
ally the history which the pageant has set 
forth in a concrète sériés of épisodes; to 
interpret its big sodal meanings. The 
theme is “the fall and rise of soda! dviliza- 
tion.” Cahokia, a symbolic figure for the 
highest aspirations of the Indian race, fights 
against the Wild Nature forces. Saint 
Louis, great type figure of the white man’s 
dvilization, crusades for the establishment 
of a harmonized sodety. 

Music, poetry, hghting, mass movement 
join to make the spectators understand and 
fed the history they hâve learned by day- 
light. 

It is a more elaborate dramatic form, you 
see, than the historical processions which 
are a form of pageant—the Hudson-Fulton 
parade, for instance. St. Louis is, indeed, 
undertaking the most ambitious dramatic 
festival ever attempted in this country. 

The idea, of course, is thousands of years 
old, reaching back to médiéval pageants. 
But it is only in the past six or seven 
years that an interest in pageantry has 
Deen revived—in England first, then in 
Canada and in varions States. 

Clubs, universities, and private groups 
hâve presented dramatic spectacles of great 
beauty: There was the masque at Corn- 
ish, New Hampshire, where the reincar- 
nated gods of Greece helped Saint-Gau- 
dens’s neighbors to offer him a golden bowl. 
The Art Institute of Chicago reenacted the 
history of the Italian Renaissance in a pag¬ 
eant of definite dramatic form. In the great 


redwood grove in California, the Bohemian 
Club annually gives an outdoor play of 
brilliant artistry. 

Varions propaganda hâve made effective 
use of the pageant: for instance, Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s Bird Masque, designed to foster care 
for birds; and “The Pageant of Darkness 
and Light,” produced in connection with 
great city missionary exhibits. 

A dozen American cities hâve given pag¬ 
eants: some historical, somepurely literary. 
Chief among the historical ones, was the cél¬ 
ébration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the War of 1812 by Philadelphia. Five 
thousand people took part in the proces- 
sional pageant which depicted the course 
of Philadelphia’s history. 

But when it is ail over and the dty has 
laid off her ancestral costumes, what is the 
net “enhghtenment” and “benefit” and 
“éducation”? 

Aside from the history lesson, which 
should carry a quickened sense of social 
continuity and unity; aside from the tre- 
mendous “benefit” of the advertisement, 
there should be an increase in the spirit of 
coopération. If performers from the for- 
eign sections join in a big show for their city 
with that city’s pioneer descendants, the 
melting-pot is bound to bubble a Httle. 
Other barriers go down—or should:' be- 
tween rich and poor, employer and em¬ 
ployée; city organizations unité for a time 
in a common purpose. 

St. Louis is extending the principle of co¬ 
opération even beyond her own citizenship. 
To the capital of every State in the Union 
invitations hâve been sent to furnish a 
représentative who shall be not merely a 
guest but a participant in the pageant, ri- 
ding with the Knight St. Louis toward a 
perfected social organization. “If we play 
together we will work together”—the in¬ 
spiration of St. Louis’s activities—^is a 
Sound bit of psychology. 

Still more deeply significant is the 
strengthening, through such exercise as 
community pageants, of the impulse toward 
democracy in art. Perhaps at last we are 
tired of taking our récréation vicariously; 
and of accepting what is handed out to us 
through a commercialized art. Surely 
participation in pageantry is a step toward 
the “CivicTheatre”—to use Mr. MacKaye’s 
mémorable phrase; toward organization by 
the people of the arts of the theatre for 
their own service and profit. 


"Qhe SECOND 


\DY VERA brought her 
own sunshine out of the 
weeping dusk of that 
October morning, To veil 
embarrassment on either 
side, Dollar had Fwitched 
ofï the light by which he had just read the 
line scribbled on her card; but there was no 
sanction for his nervous sensibility over the 
little picture he beheld next moment. 

An audacious study in Venetian red—a 
tripping fashion-plate with a practical waist 
—it was only Vera by virtue of the radiant 
face between the donkey-eared toque and 
the modish modicum of fur. And though 
the radiance was lovely as ever in his eyes, 
and lovelier still as a surprise, this frivolous 
modernity was pain and puzzledom to Dol¬ 
lar xmtil their hands met and the one in the 
tight glove trembled. 

“It is no use beating about the bush,” 
said Vera Moyle, and there was no sort of 
tremor in her voice. “Do you mind telling 
me exactly what you know of a Mr. Mostyn 
Scarth?” 

“Mostyn Scarth!” cried Dollar. “Do you 
know him?” 

“Only too well!” 

“I was afraid of it.” 

“But I want your opinion and expérience 
of him first. I believe you saw something 
of each other in Switzerland?” 

“We did,” replied Dollar weightily. “He 
was supposed to be looking after a young 
temporary lunatic, who was of âge, rich, 
and not irresponsible in the eye of the law. 
Scarth induced the boy to leave him vast 
sums of money in a will, and then made two 
distinct attempts to murder him.” 

“In Switzerland, when you were there?” 

“I was sent for after the first effort; the 
second was made under my nose.” 

“And yet you did nothing?” 

Lady Vera’s indigna'tion was not confined 
to the absent miscreant; her demigod came 
in for his share. 

“There was not much to be donc,” he 
protested humbly. “We were in a foreign 
country; the evidence wouldn’t hâve been 
overwhelming under our own law. I let 
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Scarth know that I had found him out, got 
the boy out of his clutches—pulled him to- 
gether all right—and laid the whole case 
before Topham Vinson when I came home. 
He consulted his law oflScers; they thought 
I had so little to go upon that our man 
wasn’t even marked down for surveillance 
by the police. I had to keep my own eye 
on him when he turned up in town again. 
Scarth made that easy by immediately get- 
ting on my tracks, and discovering in Mr. 
Croucher another old friend who had his 
knife in me. They tried between them to 
pervert my chauffeur; then I lost sight of 
them; and it was then I wanted to put you 
on your guard, but you were never in, and 
my letters seemed to miscarry.” 

“They didn’t,” said Lady Vera, with 
frank contrition. “I am ashamed to tell 
you why I never answered them; but I will, 
in a minute. So it was Mr. Scarth you 
meant when you told me the other day that 
poor Croucher had fallen into such bad 
hands?” 

“Poor Croucher! Yes, it was; and there 
really is no comparison between them. One 
was bom in the scarlet, so to speak, but the 
other’s the only really educated and quite 
cold-blooded villain I hâve ever met.” 

Vera Moyle sat forward in the patient’s 
chair, in the easy attitude of two years ago 
when she had corne to tell him that she had 
killed a policeman in a suffragette raid, and 
to plead for aid in securing the release of 
Alfred Croucher, imprisoned for her unin- 
tended crime. The same firelight, now, il- 
lumined the same steadfast look of moral 
and intellectual honesty. She was the same 
candid créature, about to tell him the whole 
truth about some fresh trouble, and extenu- 
ate nothing that concemed herself. 

“I don’t want to waste many words on 
Mr. Scarth,” she began, in the least vin- 
dictive of human voices, “but I ought to 
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see us in town; 
but henever came 
until near the end 
of this last season. 

Then he made up 
for lost time; he’s 
capital company, 
as you know, and 
we had him to din- 
ner, andmyeldest 
brotheraskedhim 
down to stay in August when I was there. 
That was when we saw most of each other, 
and Mr. Scarth asked me to marry him-” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Of course I didn’t like him well enough 
for that, though he hai put me against 
youl" 

“How?” said Dollar grimly. She was still 
peering into the fire; but he flattered him- 
self there was more than firelight in the 
flush that almost rivaled the Venetian red 
of her dress. 


“He knows what I did two years ago.” 

“Croucher, of course?” 

“He said it was you—that you gave me 
away to him in Switzerland!” 

“And you believed him?” 

“He made it just crédible. He said you 
told him in confidence; he showed me a let- 
ter in which you reminded him not to let it 
go any farther.” 

“A forgèry!” 

“I see that now; but it was a very good 
one, written on your club paper.” 


tell you that I 
quite liked him 
until the other 
day. I met him 
before I met you, 
at a country 
house where he 
was supposed to 
be tutoring the 
boys, but was 
really the life and 
soûl of the whole 
party. It was ex- 
traordinary how 
he ran everything 
and everybody 
for those people; 
we were ail de- 
voted to him, and 
he says I asked 
him to corne and 
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“The man’s an expert forger. Anybody 
can go into a club to write a note and steal 
some stationery. If only you had tackled 
me about it!” 

“1 promised I wouldn’t. I could hardly 
believé it of you, ail the same—not that 
you were the first to tell him. But—but it 
did put me ofï—in spite of everything— 
and that was only in July.” 

“Just when I was trying to see you, to 
put you on your guard!” 

She gave him her eyes at last, and they 
were wet but beaming. “I doubted it still 
more from one or two things he said when 
we had our little scene in the country; but 
I knew there wasn’t a word of truth in it 
before you said a dozen words to me the 
other Sunday! It was ail a plot to keep us 
apart—to get me under his thumb.” 

“Did he threaten you when you—had 
your little scene?” 

“Not in so many words.” 

“He will! That’s where I shall corne in.” 

“His position was that I and my secret 
would be safe only with him.” 

“As it never was with me?” 

“That was it; but now he knows that I 
don’t believe him. I told him so when he 
called last week.” 

“So you hâve had another little scene?” 

“I eut it short at that.” 

“And there the matter ended?” 

“Between him and me.” 

“Don’t make too sure. You don’t know 
your Mostyn Scarth as well as I do. I 
wonder what his next move wül be!” 

The wonder lit the doctor’s face with 
eager interest, but brighter still was the an- 
swering light under the toque with the asses’ 
ears of watered silk. 

“I don’t know about his next, but I can 
tell you what his latest move is,” said Lady 
Vera. “He has taken to dodging me all 
over the place, to see if I don’t commit an¬ 
other crime! He was one of the alleged dé¬ 
tectives at Fax Monktons Chase!” 

“Never!” cried Dollar, taken fairly by 
surprise. 

He had forgotten almost every feature of 
the affair in question—a suffragette attempt 
to burn a country house—except how mag- 
nificently Vera Moyle had corne out of it, 
with her own hand putting out the fiâmes 
that her friends had lighted. 

“I happen to know it,” said Lady Vera, 
with some little embarrassment. “I had it 
from—the other détective.” 


“Not—” and Dollar stopped to frown— 
“not Croucher himself?” 

“Yes.” 

“He has dared to speak to you!” 

“For the very first time since that night 
in the train; now do listen, and be fair to 
the poor fellow. He was never as bad as 
you thought him; you say yourself that he’s 
a saint compared with Mr. Scarth.” Dol¬ 
lar felt too savage to smile at this free ver¬ 
sion of what he had said. “Well, they hâve 
fallen out, and Croucher’s in a bad way al- 
together; and he has_ turned to me for a 
helping hand, but not for money or any- 
thing of that kind.” 

“Not thé least little hint of blackmail?” 

“Not a Word or a sign of anything of the 
sort, except that he asked me to forgive 
him for the other time, and of course I did.” 

“Of course you did, though he actually 
robbed you under arms!” cried Dollar as 
sardonically as he felt he must. 

But he was let off with the warning of a 
frown that would hâve escaped attention on 
a face less consistently serene than Lady 
Vera Moyle’s. 

“You forget what he had been through 
first,” said she gently. “Within forty-eight 
hours of execution, for something he had 
never done! However much you frightened 
him at the time, he might hâve gone on 
blackmailing me without your knowledge, 
and that’s the last thing he’s trying to do 
now. But I want you to do something 
for him! You say yourself that he has 
fallen into the worst of hands—well, I want 
to get him out oi them. You once told 
me that, when you had him here before, 
you found yourself trying to make a decent 
being of him, and beginning to feel that you 
might almost succeed. Dodtor, I want you 
to try again, for my sake! He is fright- 
fully sorry for what he did before, and he 
has been very badly used by Mostyn Scarth. 
He looks ill. I want you to save his life, 
and more than his life! Dear man, do take 
him in again, and give him one more 
chance, to please me!” 

Her voice had broken, and her tears had 
fiowed as he had never known them fiow 
before, and he had waited grimly while she 
recovered her voice and dried her eyes. But 
he could not answer grimly when in her 
tum she waited for him to speak. In her 
frivolous little blazing skirt, in the toque 
that he liked even less; overdressy as he 
dared to think her in his simple heart of 



hearts, she appealed to him the more pro- 
foundly for those very vanities, so far from 
vanity were the letter and the spirit of her 
intercession. 

“So you really came to see me about Al¬ 
fred Croucher?” said Dollar, but very gent- 
ly, without the faintest accent of reproach. 

“It was about both of them, but chiefly 
about him,” she admitted. “Of course, I 
wanted to check his account of Mr. Scarth. 
If you had given him a good character, that 
would hâve been the end; but you gave him 


a much worse one than I expected. Crouch¬ 
er seems almost immaculate by compari- 
son.” 

“And where is Mr. Croucher at the mo¬ 
ment?” 

“Walking up and down outside.” 

“Until we call him in?” 

“If only you will let me!” 

She was on her feet, to take him at his 
Word as soon as spoken; but he said that 
was Barton’s job, and, wondering aloud how 
Barton would like it, went out presumably 
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to see. He was not gone long, and in an- 
other minute Alfred Croucher was cringing 
before them like a beaten cur. 

But few curs whine as this one did that 
moming, while the Crime Doctor listened 
and their little lady winced. She was right 
about one thing: he did look ill; his cough 
was not altogether put on. He had been 
“tret somefink crool,” he declared, but with- 
out entering into particulars, for which Dol¬ 
lar did not press; but on the character of 
Mostyn Scarth there were no such réserva¬ 
tions. Croucher denounced that monster 
with the white hatred of a holy warrior, 
casting up his eyes with ail manner of pas- 
sionate and pious invocations. 

“Only take me away from ’im, before it’s 
too late!” he implored, reluctant murder in 
the whites of his rolling eyes. “ ’E’s a bad 
man, a very bad man, ’e is! The ’appiest 
days o’ me life was wot I spent in ’ere eight- 
een munf ago. It seems more like eighteen 
years—’ard.' I never should’ve quit but for 
Shod, wot’s got a good long stretch for ’is 
pines. ’E’s another bad man; but for ’im, 
you ’ad me in the ’oller of yer ’and, an’ 
might’ve made a man o’ me in no time.” 

“Yet you went straight from me to 
threaten and rob the lady who sent you 
here!” 

It was a dangerous opening, but Crouch¬ 
er did not take it. In ignoble émotion he 
fell upon the knees of a flash pair of trous- 
ers, which still showed the track of an in- 
eradicable crease, and once more sued for 
the mercy and forgiveness already vouch- 
safed to him. And Lady Vera tumed from 
the sly, leering, blinking, darting eyes to a 
pair turned hard as nails, and the harder 
for an oblique inner twinkle ail their own. 

“Ail right!” snapped Dollar, to her in¬ 
tense relief. “l’il take you in, Croucher, for 
better or worse. We’ll make it for better, 
if we can; but do get to your two legs, man, 
instead of fawning on ail fours. Are you 
free to stop as you are, or is there any- 
thing you want to settle up first?” 

“There’s me rooms,” said Croucher ea- 
gerly. “There’s nothink worth fetching from 
’em, but I shouldn’t like to bilk the people, 
’speshly w’en ’er lidyship’s gawn an’ give 
me the money. Gawd bless ’er!” 

Dollar precipitated the creature’s exit, on 
the verge of fresh saurian tears, of which 
there were further signs for his benefit on 
the mat. He might be a bad man, too, 
might Mr. Croucher, but he wasn’t as bad 


as Mostyn Scarth. And in that modest 
daim, at least, there was a bitter sincerity 
which received its due in a nod of keen ac- 
knowledgment. 

“I never did think you were more than a 
second murderer, Croucher!” 

“Wot’s that?” 

The whites of those quick, furtive eyes 
were showing quite horribly in a moment. 

“Only a technical expression, Croucher, 
meaning the minor malefactor.” And he 
returned rather slowly into the eager prés¬ 
ence of Lady Vera Moyle. 

“I suppose I mustn’t fawn, either,”. she 
said, in the softened tone of one of her rare 
rebukes. “But do you think you can make 
anything of him—this time?” 

“I hope so; but I shall be very glad to 
hâve him back even if I fail again.” 

“Why?” 

The Crime Doctor gave her another of 
his oblique smiles. “I shall be ail the bet¬ 
ter able to watch Scarth’s next move,” he 
said. 

II 

Over against the back Windows of a nice 
new Street of tall red houses, beyond the 
high red wall enclosing their common strip 
of shrubs and gravel, runs a humbler row of 
Windows in connection with a mews. In 
one you may still catch a coachman shaving 
for the box, but more likely a chaulïeur’s 
lady engrossed in her novelette; and on the 
next sill are pots of géraniums, while the 
next but one keeps the evening’s kippers 
nice and fresh. Most of the Windows hâve 
muslin curtains, and in some the lights are 
on ail night. Last October there was only 
one without any kind of cov^ring except a 
newspaper stuck across a broken pane. 

It was the scandai of the row. A batter- 
ed billycock lay rotting on the roof above; 
strange fragments of song were always liable 
toburst from within, as of a gentleman royst- 
ering in his sleep, and at times a bristly 
countenance would roll red eyes over the 
backs of the red houses, beginning and end- 
ing with the flats at the bottom of the 
Street. If, simultaneously, a dark, hand- 
some face appeared at a top flat window, 
the chances were that both would vanish; 
but it would hâve been difficult to detect 
the passage of an actual sign. 

On the return of Alfred Croucher, shaven 
and collared, from the audience just de- 
scribed, he went so far as to wink and wave 
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from the window that disgraced the mews 
to the one that crowned the flats. And 
Most3Ti Scarth was at his elbow before it 
could be lifted with the bottle brought in 
to celebrate the occasion. 

“Just one!” said Croucher, pitching his 
mongrel whine in the key of comic extrava- 
ganza. “I deserve ail ten fingers for what 
I got to tell yerl” 

“Not a drop, my Lazarus!” said Scarth. 
“When do you move in?” 

“To-day—now.” 

“You shall hâve the whole bottle when 
you corne out. You may want it. What 
about that stamped notepaper?” 

“Couldn’t lay ’ands on a scrap.” 

“Well, I must hâve a sheet or two as 
soon as you can stick them in the post; 
three or four would be safer, and at least a 
couple of his envelopes, in case of accidents. 
Now tell me everytWg that happened; and 
perhaps you shall hâve a drink before you 
8 °-” 

There was no Hght that night in the win¬ 
dow with the broken pane pasted over with 
newspaper; next day it was mended prop- 
erly, and the sodden billycock removed 
from the roof, before Alfred Croucher awoke 
from his innocent and protracted slumbers 
in the Crime Doctor’s patent chamber of 
perpétuai peace. 

His first impression was that some mys- 
terious miracle had been performed express- 
ly for his behoof. He must hâve been drunk 
to hâve slept so Sound, and yet he had none 
of the disagreeable sensations which a long 
expérience associated with the ordinary 
orgy. He felt profoundly rested and re- 
freshed; never had he lain in so luxurious a 
bed; and the air was faintly scented, subtly 
soothing, and there was plenty of it; yet 
not a Sound except the gentle stirring of his 
own breathing body between the sheets. 
His palate was clean and cool beyond be- 
lief. 

He opened his eyes, and saw a plain room 
Sharp as crystal to the sight—not the bronze 
bedchamber that he suddenly remembered, 
but the same place steeped in purest sun- 
shine. 

Then he knew where he was, and precise- 
ly why he was there; and it was the mental 
équivalent of what Mr. Croucher called “ ’ot 
coppers,” only this made him hot ail over. 
He might hâve been in a fever; he hoped 
violently that he was. He remembered his 
cough, and began to practise it. A deter- 
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mined paroxysm revived his spirits; he was 
not fit to get up, and other people would 
just hâve to wait until he was, and serve 
’em jolly well right! Other people couldn’t 
get at him there; yet one other person 
could, and did, to Mr. Croucher’s mingled 
discomfort and relief. The doctor duly kept 
him in bed; but there was too much of the 
doctor; and yet the time hung heaviest 
when he was not there. The patient had 
lost his liking for a book. His mind would 
wander when he read. It would follow the 
doctor down-stairs to his consulting-room, 
or across the landing to the room in which 
he slept. The man haunted him. It was 
better to hâve him there in the flesh, than 
to see him as Croucher continually saw him 
when he was not there at ail. 

Better, again, to talk of some things than 
to dwell on them night and day, especially 
when those subjects seemed to possess an 
equally awful fascination for the Crime Doc¬ 
tor. Of course, they were in his line; that 
accounted for the doctor’s morbid taste, 
and the patient’s most terrible expérience 
accounted for his. There was nothing un- 
natural in their talks. They had the thing 
in common, only from opposite pôles of ex¬ 
périence, which enormously enhanced the 
mutual interest. If there was one subject 
they were bound to hâve discussed, being 
what they both were, it was the subject of 
the Sixth Commandment. 

“Of course you think about it,” said Dol¬ 
lar, dismissing an incohérent excuse on the 
second day. “It must haunt you; it’s only 
natural that it should. Ail I should like 
you to do, since you never committed one, 
and are the last man in the world to com¬ 
mit one now, is to take a rather lighter view 
of that particular misdeed.” 

“A lighter view!” repeated Croucher, gog- 
gling; and he added, with a shuddering in¬ 
conséquence: “The lor o’ the land don’t 
make light of it!” 

“Literature has been known to,” rejoined 
the doctor, with as little apparent p>oint. 
“But you are not the reader you were last 
year; otherwise there’s a little thing, ‘On 
Murder Considered as one of the Fine Arts,’ 
that I should like to lend you.” 

“One o’ the fine wot?” said Mr. Crouch¬ 
er, uncertain whether to grin or frown. 

Dollar went for the book and read a few 
extracts aloud. They appeared to afford 
him extraordinary enjoyment; they were al- 
together over the bullet head on the pillow. 
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Croucher could only gather that some peo- 
ple seemed to imagine it was good sp)ort to 
commit a murder. Funny fools! Let them 
try a fortnight in the condemned cell for 
one they never did commit, and see how 
they took to that! 

But he could understand them that knew 
nothing about it writing a lot of rot like 
this. What beat him was that the Crime 
Doctor, of ail people, with ail his uncanny 
knowledge of the subject—that even he was 
able to view the worst of crimes in a light 
which would never hâve dawned on the in- 
dependent intellect of Alfred Croucher. It 
was horrible, to his mind, that one who ran 
cvery risk of being murdered should sit there 
gloating over “the shades of merit” in one 
murder, and over others as “the sublimest 
and most entire in their excellence that ever 
were committed.” 

What was more horrible, however, was 
the hollow note of Mr. Croucher’s own 
laughter, and the furtive gleaming of his 
restless eyes, while his body twitched be- 
tween the sheets. 

He asked for the book when Dollar rose 
to go, and was discovered, after an hour or 
so, bathed in perspiration. 

“It ain’t ail like them funny bits,” he as- 
sured the doctor, with an open shudder. 
“There’s a bit I struck about a servant gai 
on one side of a door an’ a bloke wot’s donc 
the’ oie bloomin’ family in, on the other. 
My cripes! I ’ad to ’old me breff over 
that!” 

“On which side of the door were you?” 

“Wot’s that?” 

“In your mind’s eye, my good fellow!” 

Mr. Croucher had seldom found it casier 
to tell the truth, and he made the most of 
his opportunity. “I felt like as if I was the 
gai,” said he. “I shouldn’t wonder if I 
dreamt I was ’er to-night!” 

“Ah! I always find myself on the in- 
side,” said Dollar, with extraordinary gusto. 
“l’d much rather hâve been the girl. She 
had the op>en Street behind her, and the 
Street lamps; he had only his own handi- 
work in the dark, and hardly room enough 
to step out of the way of it. She got away, 
too, whereas he had to make away with 
himself. But I always would rather be the 
victim. He doesn’t know what’s coming, 
and it’s not a thousandth part as bad as 
the other thing when it does corne. l’m 
sorry, Croucher! You shouldn’t hâve asked 
me to leave you the book. But there’s 



"so l’VE CAÜGHT YOU BOTH OCTT, MY 
THING AT ME, AS IF I 


nothing like looking at a thing from ail 
sides, and it may console you to know that 
you’ve perspired over the best description 
of a murder ever written.” 

Yet that was not the last of their morbid 
conversations. They would hardly be five 
minutes together before the noxious subject 
would crop up, nearly always through some 
reluctant yet irrésistible allusion on the pa- 
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tient’s part. The doctor might corne in 
overflowing with deliberate gaiety; there 
was something about him that set the bulb- 
ous eyes rolling with uneasy cunning, the 
cockney tongue wagging in its solitary 
strain, as it were under protest from the 
beaded brow. 

On one occasion Dollar was the prime of- 
fender. It was the day after Croucher’s in¬ 


troduction to De 
Quincey, and the 
first bad night 
spentbyanybody 
in the Chamber of 
Peace. He de- 
clared he had not 
slept a wink, and 
was advised to 
get up and go for 
a walk. 

“Alone?” said 
Croucher, inalow 
voice. 

“ Why not ? 
This isn’t prison, 
and I never hear 
you cough. You 
are not going to 
die just yet, 
Croucher!” 

“I ’ope nobody 
is, not ’ere,” said 
Croucher, with a 
horrid twitch. “1 
feel as it might 
buck me up—a 
bref! of air on a 
nice fine day like 
this.” 

His eyes rolled 
undecidedly, and 
the oil ran out of 
his voice. “But it 
ain’t no fun goin’ 
out alone,” he 
added dubiously. 

“Haven’t you 
an y friends you 
could go and 
see?” inquired 
Dollar. 

“No!”cried 
Croucher, with an 
emphasis that 
pulled him up. 
“ 1 —I might Write 
a letter, though 
—if you could spare me a bit o’ paper 
wiv the address.” 

It was a very short letter that Alfred 
Croucher wrote, but a remarkably thick en- 
velope that he himself took to the post, 
after lookipg many times up and down the 
Street. And at the pillar-box, which was 
not many yards from the door, he again 
hesitated sadly before thrusting it in. 
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In the afternoon Dollar took him out in 
the car, and then it was that for once the 
poisonous topic was not introduced by Mr. 
Croucher. 

“See that house?” said Dollar, pointing 
out one of the most modest in the purlieus 
of Park Lane. “There was no end of a mur- 
der there once. Swiss valet eut his master’s 
throat, made what he flattered himself were 
the hall-marks of burglars, and had the 
nerve to go into the room to wake the dead 
man up next morning.” 

“Pair swine, eh?” said Mr. Croucher, 
with ail the s)Tnptoms of disgust. 

“A very fair artist, too,” rejoined the dis¬ 
ciple of De Quincey. “That wasn’t his only 
good touch. He eut the old gentleman’s 
throat from ear to ear, and yet there wasn’t 
a spot of blood on his garments. How do 
you suppose he managed that? It’s a 
messy operation, Croucher; you or I would 
hâve made a walking shambles of our- 
selves.” 

“How did he manage it?” asked Crouch¬ 
er, in a suUen growl. 

“By taking off every stitch before he did 
the trick. How about that for a tip?” 

Croucher made no reply. His teeth were 
clenched like those of a man bearing phys- 
ical pain. 

They were nearly out of town, and 
Dollar had discoursed upon autumn tints 
and the nip in the air before being 
abruptly interrogated as to the “fair 
swine’s” fate. 

“Need you ask?” said he. “The poor 
devil was too clever by half, and made a big 
mistake for each of his strokes of genius. 
He was taken, tried, condemned, and ail 
the rest of it.” 

“They always seem to forget somefink,” 
said Alfred Croucher, another long mile out 
of town. 

“The first thing being that the best mur- 
ders oughtn’t to look like murders,” the 
criminologist agreed. “They ought to look 
like accidents, or suicides at the most. But 
it takes a Mostyn Scarth to eut as deep as 
that.” 

“Wot mikes yer fink of ’im?” cried 
Croucher, in a fury at the very name. 

“Well, among other things, the fact that 
he saw us off in the car just now. Do you 
mean to say you didn’t see through the 
false beard of the gentleman who was pick- 
ing up his umbrella as we turned into Wig- 
more Street?” 


III 

Never again did Alfred Croucher venture 
out alone, even as far as the pillar-box. 
Not another letter had he to post, though 
he received one, wrapped round a stone, 
once when his window was open, and liter- 
ally devoured every word. He did go out, 
but only with the Crime Doctor in his car, 
for an hour or two in the afternoon. 

More than once they got out at Rich¬ 
mond Park, sent the car across to one of 
the other gates, and followed at a brisk 
walk, shoulder to shoulder, with Croucher 
often peeping over his, but Dollar never. 
The walk was sometimes broken for as long 
as it took Croucher to smoke a pipe in one 
of the beautiful wooded enclosures which 
are the inner glory of the most glorious of 
ail public parks. There, under red canopies 
of dying leaves, their feet upon a russet 
carpet of the dead, the smoker would rest 
in a restless silence, because the one subject 
which had made him cloquent was now ta- 
boo. Even in the Chamber of Peace there 
was no peace for Alfred Croucher, and but 
little sleep, though the doctor had walked 
him off his legs and woidd sit beside him 
till ail hours. So the literary and conversa- 
tional treatment had been altered once for 
ail, and now the patient would hardly read 
or speak a word. 

Late one night, in the second half of the 
month, the Crime Doctor, seated like a wax- 
work in a chair that never creaked, had just 
made siure that his man was asleep at last. 
He decided to steal out and Write some let- 
ters, and take them to the post himself be¬ 
fore locking up, and was getting by inches 
to his catlike feet, when some sense held 
him bent like a bow. It could hardly hâve 
been his hearing, in his own sound-proof 
sanctuary, between double Windows and 
triple doors, and the four most silent walls 
in London. Yet suddenly he was all on 
edge, listening with nerves laid bare by 
forced vigils in that slumbrous room; brown 
as an Arab in its weird coppery lighting; the 
silver patch in his hair changed from a florin 
to a new penny; the whites of his eyes like 
broad gold rings; their one flaw augmented 
by an infinité fatigue. 

The inmost door was opening, so softly, 
so slowly, at deadliest dead of night! 

It was a woman who entered like a ghost, 
and he knew her step, though he could not 
hear it even now. And though her cloak 
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and head - dress were those of a trained 
nurse, he knew, rather than saw, that the 
wearer was Lady Vera Moyle. 

“Hush!” she was the first to whisper, and 
very softly closed the last door, through 
which he would hâve hurried her down- 
stairs. Already her soundless movements, 
her air of vast précaution, puzzled him even 
more than her presence or her dress—but 
he still had anxieties on this side of the 
door. 

“Just asleep,” he whispered, pointing to 
the bed. “Bad time l’ve given him, poor 
brute, but a better One coming, I do believe. 
Did you corne to see how he was doing?” 
Even in the stained light she looked so 
beaming now, so frankly triomphant, he 
made sure that was it. “l’d hâve written, 
only I thought you were abroad. Who let 
you in?” 

“This!” And she held up a new latch- 
key. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Specially eut for me.” Every line in his 
face was a note of blank interrogation. 
“Mostyn Scarth has another—eut specially 
for him! l’ve had him watched.” 

“Vera!” 

“I was watching for him —from the nurs¬ 
ing home opposite—suffrage friends of 
mine.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You had enough to do.” 

He shook his head. “Well?” 

“He’s somewhere in the house.” 

“This house?” 

She nodded. “Hiding—in your room, I 
think.” 

“l’il soon hâve him out!” 

“Wait!” She had eyes for the amber bed 
at last. “Are you sure he’s asleep?” 

Dollar stole across and back. The great 
frame was breathing gently and evenly as a 
child’s. “But he’s a terribly light sleeper; 
we mustn’t disturb him, if we can help it.” 

“Disturb him!” She clutched his hand 
for the first time. “I wish to God I had 
never brought him to you! There’s a plot 
between them, doctor—I know there’s some 
plot!” 

“There was, of course,” Jie said, smiling, 
but wincing at his own “of course” that in¬ 
stant. “l’m delighted you brought him,” 
he reassured her. “l’ve taken some of the 
plot out of him—and now for Mr. Scarth.” 

He reached past her to open the door. In 
a flash she put something in his hand. It 


was a showy little revolver, the handle 
mother-of-pearl, the barrel golden in that 
light. 

“Thanks!” he said briefly; but there was 
a whole novel in his look. “Now, will you 
do something more for me?” 

“No!” she said flatly, and was at his el- 
bow when he opened his own door across 
the landing. 

It was such a plain little room that there 
was indeed small danger of a surprise from 
the concealed intruder. The only possible 
cover was under the bed, behind the cur- 
tains, or in the wardrobe. Dollar just went 
through the form of glancing under the bed, 
as he whipped up the poker in his left hand; 
with it he parted the curtains, and in the 
same second had his man comfortably cov- 
ered at arm’s-length. 

“Well done!” cried the girl. \ 

Scarth repaid her with a gleam of satur¬ 
nine enlightenment; it was the first change 
in his swarthy, unemotional, unconquerable 
visage. On the Balkan battle-fields there 
may hâve been myriads of such faces, not 
with the unique intellectual quality ofthis 
one, but like it in their fierce contempt of 
battle, murder, and sudden death, as imma- 
terial trifles not worth a qualm. Among 
educated Englishmen the tempérament is 
rare, and rarer still the mental attitude; in 
the combination lie the makings of the hell- 
born villain, and Mostyn Scarth was the 
finished article. 

Stoical in his discomfiture, he saw his 
opening with no more than a glitter of his 
insolent eyes, and took it as if he had never 
foreseen anything else. 

“So l’ve caught you both out, my virtu- 
ous friends!” said he. “And you dare to 
présent that thing at me, as if I were here 
for a felonious purpose!” 

“I shall not empty it into you, Scarth, 
however much you may tempt me,” replied 
the Crime Doctor. “What do you say to 
clasping both hands behind your head and 
leading the way down-stairs?” 

“l’il see you dead first!” said Mostyn 
Scarth. 

“Good! It’s exactly the same to me, only 
you may find it harder not to take one of 
those hands out of your trousers pockets, 
and the moment you show a finger I shall 
cripple you for life. I thought, too, that 
you might like to hear what we say to the 
police.” 

“I don’t take the faintest interest in what 
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you say to them,” returned Scarth, with a 
broader gleam to light his meaning. 

“Good again! Do you mind going down 
and ringing up New Scotland Yard, Lady 
Vera? On your way you might please see 
if ail three doors are shut in the room op¬ 
posite; then, perhaps—no! I should leave 
this one open after ail, I think.” 

“I should, if I were you,” said Scarth. 
“And I should think a good many times 
before carrying out your other instructions 
—if I were the lady at the bottom of one 
of the few mysteries that still puzzle Scot¬ 
land Yard.” 

There was a pause, in which Dollar heard 
only a sharp intake of breath on the thresh- 
old just behind him; but that was enough. 

“I believe I shall hâve to shoot you, after 
ail,” said he, and the hammer of the moth- 
er-of-pearl revolver clicked to full cock. 

“Won’t that rather spoil your game?” 
said Scarth blandly. 

“Mine is not the game that matters at 
the moment—^yours is. As, however, you 
hâve been fool enough to hâve a key eut 
expressly to fit my front door lock, and 
hâve been discovered in my room at mid- 
night-” 

“In the most distinguished company! Go 
on. Dollar. Nothing extenuate—bang the 
field-piece—twang the lyre!” 

His teeth were showing as they had shown 
on the platform at Winterwald ten months 
before in his clever impersonation of Mr. 
Jingle. If Scarth in tum had not held Vera 
Moyle at his mercy, and if John Dollar had 
not known him to be utterly devoid of the 
quality, he could hâve admired the cool 
dare-devil, swaggering at bay. 

“Remember the concert at Winterwald, 
doctor,” he went on, “and our talk after- 
ward, and the last talk we ever had there? 
He thought I had two tries to kill a fellow. 
Lady Vera — two bites at such a green 
young nut! Better to finish ’em off at one 
fell blow, isn’t it? Not such fun for the 
widow or the poor innocent devil who near- 
ly swings for him, but great work for the 
militant Millies and their lady leader. 
Splendid for you ail until the truth cornes 
out—as it will the minute a policeman 
shows his nose!” 

It was Lady Vera who had obtained him 
this hearing. She had stepped up to Dol¬ 
lar, had taken his arm, had even put her 
other hand in front of her own revolver. 

“Let him go on. We may as well know 


where we are,” she had said, in the middle 
of Scarth’s speech. And now she asked him 
what he proposed, as if she were inquiring 
the price of a dress. 

“You hâve had my proposai,” said 
Scarth. “It’s not the kind that one repeats 
before a third party.” 

“I may as well ring them up,” said Lady 
Vera, trying to disengage her arm. 

But Dollar’s had closed upwn it, and his 
left hand held hers as in a vise. 

“You sha’n’t!” he ground out. “It’s ail 
bluff! They hâve no evidence!” 

“They are welcome to ail I can give 
them,” she answered. “1 hâve always re- 
gretted I didn’t corne forward in the begin- 
ning. There was more excuse than there is 
now—and then there was no question of 
letting a worse person go for the second 
time.” 

But this was not said for the worse per- 
son’s benefit; for the Vera Moyles it is im¬ 
possible to speak al the worst person in the 
World. The point was merely urged as an 
argument for Dollar’s private ear. But the 
Mostyn Scarths are expert listeners; not a 
syllable was lost up)on the consummate 
chieftain of that foui family, and he grin- 
ned gaily through the open door, where the 
pair now stood a little on one side. 

“So you admit that you administered his 
coup de grâce to the late lamented Sergeant 
Simpkins?” 

“î hâve never denied it in my life.” 

“Hear that, Croucher?” cried Scarth. 
“ ‘Full confession by Lady Vera Moyle. 
Extry speshul.’ ” 

The pair stood doser as one of them 
looked roimd; and there, indeed, on the 
threshold, bulked Alfred Croucher, larger 
than life in a white bath-gown that sat bet¬ 
ter on him than his loudest clothes. And 
his unwholesome face looked only a shade 
less white than ail the rest of him, save the 
little red, sleepless eyes fixed on Mostyn 
Scarth, who still enjoyed the Crime Doc- 
tor’s undivided attention. 

“ ’Ow the ’ell did you get ’ere?” said 
Croucher huskily. 

“l’m obliged to you for asking. Our vir- 
tuous friends are so ready to take a felony 
for granted, that it seems never to hâve oc- 
curred to them that I walked in at the door 
—^partly to see you, chiefly to bowl them 
out. 

“The worst of your kind of lock, doctor,” 
he went on, “is that ail the keys are 
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numbered. The worst of a Turkish bath is 
that your enemy may hâve a look at your 
latch-key if you will leave it in your pocket 
on its Chain.” 

The note of insolence had been forced for 
Croucher’s benefit, the libretto elaborated 
to impress that elementary mind, and it 
was to Croucher that Scarth turned for ap- 
plause. It might hâve been more articulate ; 
there was little merriment in the guttural 
laugh; and it was not in open mockery, if 
not with any visible respect, that the little 
red eyes sought the silent object of these 
insults. 

Dollar met them for a moment with a 
sidelong flash; that was as much as the lit¬ 
tle red eyes could stand. Scarth glowered, 
but Mr. Croucher was not looking up any 
more. Between the two strong men, one 
spitting insulta with his tongue, the other 
darting questions with his eyes, flabby 
Croucher found it convenient to study the 
toes of his bedroom slippers. But his right 
hand shook deep in the far pocket of the 
voluminous bath-gown. None of them saw 
that but Mostyn Scarth, and him it filled 
with gleaming confidence. 

“Corne, Alfred,” said he, “get into your 
Street clothes, if they haven’t been taken 
away from you! If they hâve, go down as 
you are and call a taxi. l’m going to take 
you out of this hole. You look more dead 
than alive. I thought you might; that’s 
one reason why I came.” 

“Croucher is going to do something for 
me first,” said the Crime Doctor. “Then 
he can do what he likes.” 

“Sorry you haven’t got a soûl to call your 
own, Alfred.” 

“Who says I haven’t?” 

“Dr. Dollar. Didn’t you hear him?” 

“If he does, he’s a-” 

“Croucher! Croucher!” said the doctor. 
“Ail I want you to do is to hand me the 
razor-case from the dressing-table. In fact, 
you needn’t do ail that. Just arm yourself 
with the weapon you ought to find there. 
Then somebody will be more of a match for 
me. And Mr. Scarth isn’t raising any fur- 
ther objection, you will notice.” 

What Croucher noticed, as the red eyes 
came up at last, was that Mostyn Scarth 
had suddenly lost a little of his usual 
healthy tan; but the bedroom slippers re- 
mained planted where they were. 

And then without a Word Lady Vera 
stepped from the doctor’s side, took the 


razor-case in both her hands, pulled it in 
two, and exhibited the empty halves. 

“Which of you has borrowed my razor?” 
said John Dollar. 

“Not me!” cried Croucher with tremen- 
dous emphasis. But his right hand was still 
in his far pocket, as only Mostyn Scarth 
could see; and the sight restored a little of 
that healthy tan which so becomes dark 
faces. 

“Not you, Croucher?” 

“No, not me, I swearl” 

“Yet I believe your original mission in 
this house was to possess yourself of that 
razor—and—use it?” 

Dollar did not finish the sentence with¬ 
out feeling for a little hand with his left; 
that little hand met it half-way, and was 
the first to give a reassuring squeeze. 

“You were to do something to me with 
it, I believe, and to leave it in my hand to 
show l’d done it myself?” 

And then, under another sidelong flash, 
that steadied down into a will-destroying 
gleam, Croucher came out with a dreadful 
phrase. 

“To guide yer 'and!” said he hoarsely. 

“To guide my hand! Exactly! But it 
was not exactly your idea?” 

“No. It was—” But here his eyes rolled 
into Mostyn Scarth’s, and dropped once 
more. 

“Exactly!” repeated Dollar. “But you 
didn’t quite feel like doing it, so at last 
your master had to corne in to do it for 
you?” 

“He ain’t my master now, blast ’im!” 

“Steady, Croucher! May I ask what that 
is in your hand?” 

It was a letter. Only a letter out of that 
far pocket, after ail! Scarth’s eyes started, 
and he found his tongue once more. 

“You—^give—that—to me, Croucher!” 

Croucher wavered at his voice; it was ter- 
ribly threatening, each subtle tone a poi- 
soned barb. 

“What if I don’t?” 

“You know what!” 

“The game deepens,” said the Crime 
Doctor; and he did not know that his left 
hand had dropped the little hand. 

“Your game’s up if you show that letter!” 
cried Scarth to Croucher, who only showed 
him the broad of his back. 

“Can you be tried twice for the same 
thing, doctor?” he began, but in the same 
breath he desperately added: “I don’t 
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care whether you can or whether you can’t! 
You read that, whether or no!” 

The letter was in an envelope super- 
scribed “To the Coroner,” in a wonderful 
imitation of Dollar’s handwriting; but the 
letter itself, written on his own stamped 
paper, was a still more marvelous forgery, 
in which the Crime Doctor bade farewell 
to the World before stultifying his own life’s 
Work by the crime of suicide. 

“That’s better than anything you did in 
Switzerland,” said Dollar, nodding to the 
livid man between the curtains. 

“But it ain’t the best thing ’e’s done,” 
said Croucher, and stopped to roll his eyes 
and gloat. “The bounder’s best bit was 
squeezin’ two people for the same job—the 
guilty an’ the innercent—’er as thought she 
must’ve done it, an’ ’im’s knew ’e done it 
ail the timel” 

“That’s the end of yo«,” said Scarth, 
with sardonic satisfaction. 

“It’s the beginning of us ail!” said the 
Crime Doctor, in a voice they hardly knew. 
“Do you—can you mean yourself and this 
lady?” 

That lady shook her head and smiled. 

“I do, if I swing to-morrow!” swore Al¬ 
fred Croucher. “1 told ’im ”—with a trucu¬ 
lent thrust of the bullet head—“one night 
in me cups; an’ fust ’e starts squeezin’ ’er 
to marry ’im, an’ then squeezin’ me to do 
yer in before yer forbids ’is banns! Oh, ’e’s 
a nut, I tell yer—though we’ve been the 
nuts an’ ’im the cracker!” 

Lady Vera looked like a little ghost, still 
unable to believe her ears, still staring into 


space as if the trouble was rather with those 
great Irish eyes of hers. 

But the doctor was the doctor an instant 
longer. His left hand went out to his pa¬ 
tient first. 

“You’ll sleep to-night! l’U give you the 
other when it’s free,” he said, still covering 
Scarth, where he stood with his hands in 
his pockets, the curtains on each side of 
him, and a back window just behind. 

Then two things happened in quick suc¬ 
cession; but the first brought the lover back 
to life with such a throb that the second 
was not even seen. 

Just saying, “l’m afraid l’m going to 
make a fool of myself,” Lady Vera col- 
lapsed at his feet. The doctor was down 
on his knees beside her, getting the girl into 
his arms. And even Mr. Croucher did not 
see the curtains close, nor hear anything 
happen behind them; for he, too, was on his 
knees, holding out a dripping sponge, and 
babbling faster than the drops pattered on 
the floor. 

“It’s right! I done it—done it ail the 
time. Never meant to, mind yer, but that’s 
neither here nor there. Ready to swing, I 
was, an’ don’t care now if I do! She saved 
me—little knock-out—an’ look ’ow I went 
an’ tret ’er for it! Wot a fair swine I 
was!” 

But the Crime Doctor had even less time 
to listen to him now; for the eyes of eyes 
had opened, were gazing up into his; and 
not one of them had heard the window 
raised behind the curtain, or the clanging 
thud upon the iron steps just undemeath. 


DEAD IN THE STEERAGE 

BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


T WO days out, and he died, 

The sea in his ears like a song. 
Well—for the joumey’s long— 
Heave him over the side. 

Feet first into the foam. 

And a billow to couch his head— 
Water’s a weary bed I 
When you hoped for home. 


The old land dims like a cloud, 

The new land bums like a star; 

The goal that he sought was far . . . 
And he sinks in his shroud. 

What if a gray ghost roam 
Our white wake, wave by wave? 

The tides are a restless grave 
When you dreamed of home ! 



JOHN PARR 


This department is designed to be helpful to the increasing number of people who begin to 
understand the nature and uses of wealth, who save money, and who seek ways of employing 
it properly and profitably. It is conducted altogether in that spirit, for the benefit of thé 
hundreds of thousands of small capitalists who are tremendously important and but dim- 
ly aware of their aggregate power. Every one with a financial problem to solve is welcotne to 
such advice and information as we can give. He has only to Write for it. We thought ail 
this had been mode clear; but we receive many letters offering to pay for that which we freely 
give. The necessity for saying so never occurred to us before, but we say now,finaUy, that the 
ofer of fees is extremely unwelcome and may, conceivably, préjudice the correspondence. J. P. 


MONEY 

O OTHER aspect of finance 
seems to interest our readers so 
much as the bewildering mecha- 
nism of money. 

Most of them coUide in some way with 
the fallacy that the more money there is, 
the more prospérons we are. That is not 
surprising. The political economist may 
Write most convindngly that money, like a 
yard-stick or a bushel measure, is to facüi- 
tate the division of goods for purposes of 
exchange, and that if you were cast away 
upon a barren island with tons of good gold 
pièces and nothing else you would suddenly 
perceive the utter intrinsic worthlessness of 
money, per se. But even he who was never 
a castaway and never will be, and who lives 
in the same world as the rest of us—even he 
for pure convenience must think of his own 
prosperity in terms of money. That is what 
money is for. When he writes an essay to 
disprove another economist’s mathematical 
theory of the purchasing power of money, 
he expects to sell it for money, and the 
more the better. He will spend as much 


ITSELF 

and save as little as the average person. 

From the invariable practical expérience 
that the more money one has the more pros¬ 
pérons one is, it cornes easily to be inferred 
that the more money there is, the richer 
everybody for that reason must be. It is 
hard to think of it in the abstract. The 
popular demand for cutrency inflation, in 
order that there may be more money for 
everybody, is of ail économie heresies the 
hardest to combat. Though cheap money 
means dear goods, the desire to cheapen 
money is constant and at times irrésistible. 

The Free-Silver movement aimed to 
cheapen irioney. Afterward, money cheap- 
ened itself, in spite of the political defeat of 
free silver, owing to an enormous and un- 
expected increase in the production of gold, 
accompanied by a multiplication of crédit 
instruments, such as bank checks, to serve 
in lieu of money. 

The Fédéral Reserve Act under which the 
National Banking System is reorganizing 
provides for a considérable amount of in¬ 
flation, estimated by Senator Owen at over 
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$1,ex»,000,000, and by George M. Rey¬ 
nolds, the Chicago banker, at $1,750,000,- 
000; and although many of those who help- 
ed to pass the bUl were against inflation, for 
Sound économie reasons, ail realized that it 
was politically inexpedient to enact a cur- 
rency-reform law that did not contain the 
potentiality of inflation. 

And why? Because so many people hold 
obstinately to the belief that the way to 
speed general prosperity is to make money 
more abimdant and more accessible. 

Many scientific writers and statesmen 
schooled in économie thought, speaking of 
the popular fallacy about redundant money, 
hâve treated it as a riddle, or as a mark of 
unintelligence; and yet it has a very lusty 
root in human expérience. Inflation is to 
the advantage of those who spend, and 
greatly to the disadvantage of those who 
save. Though it causes prices to rise, peo¬ 
ple will hâve more money to pay for goods, 
and will be able to buy as many goods as 
before, provided they spend their money as 
fast as they get it. If no better off, they 
will be at least as well ofi as before. Those 
who spend their money before they get it 
will decidedly be better off. They will be 
able to pay off their debts in a depreciated 
money. 

WHY CHEAP MONEY IS POPULAR 

But ail who save are damaged because 
the money they put by diminishes in buy- 
ing power. If, after one has put $100 in a 
savings-bank, prices rise twenty-five per 
cent, owing to inflation of the currency, the 
money, in exchange for goods, is worth one 
quarter less than when it was saved. Now, 
as a great many people only spend and 
never save, as everybody always spends 
much môre than he saves, and as there are 
many more debtors to be benefited by in¬ 
flation than creditors to be injured, the rea¬ 
sons for the popularity of cheap money or 
currency inflation are clear enough; so that 
after all there is no mystery about it. 

Thousands of people eamestly believe 
that prosperity is handicapped by an in- 
sufficiency of money, and that it is the 
Government’s proper business to provide 
more of that essential commodity. Many 
ways of doing this are proposed by our cor- 
respondents. One writes: 

I do not think we hâve had much of every¬ 
body’s money. It is always lenders’ money. 


There seems to be an absurd idea that the only 
way to get money into circulation is to lend it 
into circulation. Has it never occurred to you 
that the just and proper way to put money 
into circulation is to pay it into circulation^ The 
sensible plan would hâve been for the govem- 
ment to issue its money to pay for the work 
and material in the construction of the Panama 
Canal. If the bonds issued to pay for the work 
and materials hâve any security back of them 
to secure payment of principal and interest, it 
is the prosperity and crédit of the United 
States. 

And the writer can not see why that pros¬ 
perity and crédit would not secure money 
as well as bonds. A farmer writes: 

Everybody’s readers should be interested 
in a bill to provide for Government loans direct 
to the people on real-estate, county, State, and 
municipal bonds. This plan would create an 
adéquate supply of currency on demand of the 
people. 

Another reader writes: 

What we all want is to hâve money abon¬ 
dant and yet safe. Would not non-interest pa- 
per currency issued by municipalities and the 
national Government be an idéal currency? 

These quotations are made at random 
from scores of letters. The idea of issuing 
Government money to buy the railroatS 
and the telegraph and téléphoné companies, 
to dredge the rivers, to drain the Mississippi 
Valley, and to irrigate the arid areas of the 
West, is very common. It seems so sim¬ 
ple. The people would own all that prop- 
erty and would hâve, besides, more money 
than they ever had before. When it was 
all over, it might require a basketful of 
money to buy a basketful of groceries; but 
there again we touch the effect of currency 
inflation upon prices, which is to many per- 
sons an abstraction of économies. 

We should like to know where the read¬ 
ers of “Everybody’s Money” get their money 
théories—out of newspapers, out of books, 
or where? We should like them to Write 
and tell us where. If one shifts the ques¬ 
tion and asks where in all the bafiling dim- 
ness of économie writing to get Sound thé¬ 
ories, we answer to this effect: 

There was once in this country an astron- 
omer named Simon Newcomb, more hon- 
ored abroad than at home. He had a math- 
ematical mind, with a gift for stating ab¬ 
stract truth in terms of average understand- 
ing. Annoyed by much loose thinking on 
the ways of money and kindred phenomena, 
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he intended his thoughts that way and wrote 
“The Principles of Political Economy,” 
which is the best and most readable book 
of its kind ever written by an American 
and not inferior to any ever written in the 
World. 

His chapters on the mechanics of money 
are sane and simple. We recommend them 
to the readers of “Everybody’s Money.” 
The book is still in print, though the pub- 
lishers who produced it nearly thirty years 
ago hâve almost forgotten where to find it 
on their shelves, so little call has there ever 
been for this remarkable work. 

DEVELOPING A FINANCIAL SENSE 

How absurd it is to talk to the average 
person about distributing his risks or diver- 
sifying his investments in one-thousand- 
dollar bonds! 

The principle of diversification is right. 
One ought never to hâve ail of one’s money 
in one place. One ought to divide it up 
among several things. The insurance com- 
panies and the savings-banks divide theirs 
among hundreds (railroad bonds, real-estate 
mortgages, municipal secOrities, etc.), and 
that is why they remain always solvent. 

They make mistakes; judgment is falli- 
ble. Many things are disappointing and 
resuit in loss; but many others turn out bet- 
ter and make up for those that do badly. A 
company whose funds are invested in hun¬ 
dreds of différent securities may write off 
the loss, for instance, in its New York, New 
Haven & Hartford holdings and hardly feel 
it. In variety and distribution of risks there 
is an average of safety. 

But where an institution, like an insur¬ 
ance company or a savings-bank, with mil¬ 
lions to invest, can take advantage of that 
principle, one who has only a few dollars at 
a time to invest can not think of it, or could 
not until recently, because bonds generally 
were made in “thousand-dollar-pieces,” and 
none in dénominations lower than $500. 

Thus, many thousands of people seeking 
safe employment for their savings hâve 
been compelled to put their money in sav¬ 
ings-banks or with insurance companies, 
who invested it in bonds; and other many 
thousands hâve been beguiled by the ven- 
dors of low-priced stocks, promising high 
yields. To the availability of such offer- 
ings for people of small means is owing the 
tremendous loss and waste of wealth in irre- 


sponsible and dishonest promotion schemes. 

It is often said that the American people 
are as children with money; that they hâve 
only the most elementary notion of invest- 
ment, and that they are déficient beyond 
any other civilized people in financial sense. 
That is true; but the fault lies not so much 
with the people themselves as with those 
who create and merchandise investment se¬ 
curities. They hâve put bonds beyond the 
reach of those who can save only in small 
amounts, and hâve done almost nothing to 
develop popular financial sense. 

The United States Government has been 
remiss in the same way as Wall Street. Its 
bonds hâve not untU veiy recently been 
issued in dénominations within the means 
of small investors. The French Govern¬ 
ment issues its “rentes” in dénominations 
as low as two francs, which would be forty 
cents—no more than the cost of adinner. 
The resuit is that nearly every frugal per¬ 
son in France owns “rentes.” Germany 
has not gone so far; its lowest dénomina¬ 
tion for a bond is fifty dollars; but anybody 
may save fifty dollars, so that German 
Government bonds may be said to be with¬ 
in the reach of ail investors. 

Now a change is coming. More and more 
do we perceive the good of appealing di- 
rectly to the small investor with securities 
within his means and touching his inde- 
pendent financial sense. It is gradually be- 
coming possible for everybody to own a 
good bond, and in the near future it will be 
practical for even the smallest investor to 
own several, and thereby spread his risks. 
Bonds in $100 pièces are beginning to be 
available. More than fifty corporations, in- 
cluding railroads, gas, water, lighting, and 
power concerns, and iiidustrial properties, 
hâve begun to issue them. 

Among the railroads are the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Missouri, Kan¬ 
sas & Texas, and the Colorado & South¬ 
ern, ail good properties. The American 
Téléphoné & Telegraph Company, perhaps 
the most efficiently managed public utility 
in the world, last year for the first time pro- 
vided for issuing bonds in “one-hundred- 
dollar-pieces.” The Bethlehem Steel Com¬ 
pany, managed by Charles M. Schwab, is 
one of the industrial concerns. The latest 
issue of New York State bonds is partly in 
$100 dénominations, and bonds of the City 
of New York may be bought in pièces as 
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small as ten dollars. At last the United 
States Government has begun to make some 
Panama Canal bonds in $ioo dénomina¬ 
tions. 

Any of these bonds wiU yield more than 
the average rate of interest to be obtained 
on savings-bank deposits. The savings- 
bank, where you put your money at three 
and three and one-half per cent, interest, 
does not put the money away in a vault. 
If it did that, instead of paying you inter¬ 
est it would hâve to charge you something 
for keeping it safely. 

What it does is to assemble small savings 
and invest them at foin- and four and one- 
half per cent, in bonds and mortgages, buy- 
ing them in great variety and averaging 
the risk over many things, as you couldn’t 
do for yourself in $i,ooo or even $500 
bonds; but as you begin to be able to do 
in $100 bonds, and as you will be able 
to do much better when the largest and 
soundest corporations, the great cities like 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, then the States, and finally the 
United States Government, begin to afîord 
direct employment for everybody’s money 
in bonds issued in ten-dollar pièces and mul¬ 
tiples thereof. 

Saving in this country has been expected 
of ail; proper and safe investment has been 
possible only for the rich and the great 
financial institutions. 

In the future, investment will be made 
practical for the many. 

Necessity so far has been forcing the bor- 
rowing corporations and the national and 
State governments to issue bonds in smaller 
pièces, in order to widen their appeal; and 
Sound social theory will lead them to make 
the pièces smaller and smaller, until every- 
body may know what it is to own several 
bonds. 

Then we shall begin to hâve financial 
sense. 

GOOD FAITH 

Aiming, as it does, to stimulate intelli¬ 
gent curiosity about wealth and secirrities 
and to cultivate a popidar “financial sense,” 
this department of “Everybody’s Money” 
can not évadé moral responsibility for the 
financial advertising that appears in Every¬ 
body’s Magazine. 

For instance, we might happen to discuss 


the merits of a class of bonds without refer- 
ence to any particular issue, and in the same 
number of the magazine an advertiser might 
offer a particular bond of the class discussed 
but of inferior intrinsic quality. 

A class of bonds may be very good and 
yet some bonds of that class may be' poor, 
and the reader, whom we suppose to hâve 
something less than expert financial sense, 
might be led by our general approval of a 
kind of investment to accept from the ad¬ 
vertiser an inferior item of goods. There- 
fore, the financial advertising in the other 
pages of Everybody’s Magazine shall be 
censored. 

We can not absolutely guarantee that 
every security advertised for sale to Every¬ 
body’s readers will fulfil expectations. That 
is more than anybody can do. But we can 
satisfy ourselves by investigation that every 
security admitted to the business pages 
shall be offered in perfect good faith, and 
insist that the risks be not minimized or 
misrepresented. 

We can undertake, besides, to make sure 
that every banker or broker whose name 
appears among the advertisers shall trans- 
act business honestly and fairly for his 
clients, and advise them prudently, pro- 
vided they State very clearly their own cir- 
cumstances, and do not prétend to be able 
to afford risks in stocks for the sake of a 
high yield when they can’t, when they ought 
to buy bonds in which there is safety at 
lower rates of interest. 

This is very important. A woman with 
$200 or $300 to invest might go alone to 
Wall Street, stop at the first office bearing 
the legend of stocks and bonds, State her 
errand fully, and be honestly dealt with. 
She would likely corne away with a safe 
and proper investment. But if she should 
Write, asking, “What can I buy with $200 
or $300 to yield a retum of eight per cent.?” 
without detailing her drcumstances, she 
might fare very badly. 

A difficulty this department meets in 
dealing directly with correspondents who 
want advice is to ascertain their financial 
condition. It is necessary to know that in 
order to détermine what they ought to do 
with their money. Houses dealing with in- 
vestors probably hâve the same trouble. 
The différence between what one wants and 
what one ought to hâve often seems a hope- 
less discrepancy. 



SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE 

“The prosperity of a chestnut is in the ear of the stranger." 


EDiTOiesNOTE—Though the sign is the Chestnut Tree, no story is barred by its youth. The 
younger the better. IVe shall gladly pay for available ones. Address ail manuscripts to "The 
Chestnut Tree," enclosingstamped addressedenvelope. 


A woman, wearing an anxious expression, 
called at an Insurance office one moming. 

“I understand,” she said, “that for five dol¬ 
lars I can insure my house for a thousand dol¬ 
lars in your company.” 

“Yes,” replied the agent, “that is right. If 
your house bums down we pay you one thou¬ 
sand dollars.” 

“And,” continued the woman anxiously, “do 
you make any inquiries as to the origin of 
the fire?” 

“Certainly,” was the prompt reply; “we 
make the most careful inquiries, madam.” 

“Oh!”—and she tumed to leave the office— 
“I thought there was a catch in it some- 
where.” 


Small Ann’s mother had been disturbed to 
hear her using the word “devil.” “My dear,” 
said she, “that is a word we do not use in polite 
society, and I never want to hear you say it 
again.” 

She noticed that her admonition was carefuUy 
heeded. Then on Sunday evening, about two 
weeks later, the mother inquired what the 
day’s lesson had been about. 

“Why, mother,” was Ann’s answer, “it was 
about when our Lord was tempted by the— 
by—by—the—the gentleman that keeps helll" 


In one of the recent football games between 
Yale and Harvard a young giant came out of 
the scrimmage looking as if he had encountered 
an unfriendly automobile. Among other super- 


ficial injuries his nose was most thoroughly 
broken. 

The doctors stood in readiness to repair the 
damages, but he absolutely refused their serv¬ 
ices with; “Say, let that nose alone, and bring 
me a telegraph blank.” 

Thus he remained until a reply came in to 
his wire, when he announced: 

“Now you can go ahead, doc, and foUow 
these instructions—” handing the surgeon the 
yellow slip. The message read: 

“Hâve nose set Greek. Do not like Roman .— 
Dorothy.” 

&r 

Mr. Smith, out walking with his small son 
Bobby, met Mr. Brown, a fellow architect. 
They stroUed along togetheo. 

To keep their minds in work- 
ing trim, the two men patron- 
’^ingly picked out the good 
and bad qualities of the new 
buildings they passed. 

Presently Bobby spied a 
spotted dog. “Look, father,” he said scomful- 
ly,/‘look at that dog. I don’t like it. There’s 
too much Work on it!” 

er 

A negro waiter named Mose had served with 
a measure of distinction for several years in a 
down-town New York restaurant with a large 
patronage among business men. One day last 
spring a customer offered him a good position 
as servant at his country home. He was to hâve 
a nice uniform with brass buttons, and the pay 
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was to be much better than he was getting. 
Mose accepted—envied by bis white-coated 
associâtes. 

One moming recently Mose tumed up at the 
restaurant and startied the proprietor by ask- 
ing for his old job. 

“Why bave you left Mr. Brown’s service?” 
asked the proprietor. “Did he discharge you? 
Didn’t he treat you well?” 

“No, sir, I ain’t been discharged, and they 
certainly did treat me ail right,” responded 
Mose promptly. 

“Then why in the world corne back here? 
The pay is less and the work is barder.” 

Mose paused, looked vacantly out of the 
window for a moment, and with a broad pin 
on his face, whispered: “1 wants mah oie job 
here again 'cause l’se just got to get back in 
public life, dat’s aUl” 


It was a few days before Christmas in one 
of New York’s large book-stores. 

Clerk: “What is it, please?” 

Customer: “I would like Ibsen’s ‘A Doll’s ■ 
House.’ ” 

Clerk: “To eut out?” 


He then introduced himself: “1 am Mr. Smith, 
the Republican candidate for sheriff of the 
county. I suppose you know the man who’s 
running against me.” 

The farmer’s eyes twinkled as he slowly 
drawled: “Wall, I reckon I do. He’s in the 
house now, holding the baby.” 

& 

This story is told of an 
absent-minded professor at 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

One evening while studying 
he had need of a bookmark. 

Seeing nothing else handy, 
he used his wife’s scissors, 
which lay on the sewing- 
table. A few minutes later 
the wife wanted the scissors, 
but a diligent search failed 
to reveal them. 

The next day the professor 
appeared before his class 
and opened his book. There lay the lost scis¬ 
sors. He picked them up and, holding them 
above his head, shouted: 

“Here they are, dear!” 

Yes, the class got it. 



Two prospectors met in the desert. 

“What are you doing out here, Hank?” asked 
one of them. 

“Prospecting,” said the other. 

“Why, I thought you had cleaned up a couple 
of hundred thousand and quit.” j, 
“That’s right,” said the other 



Cisco and they kind-a introduced 


In an Arkansas hôtel in one of the smaller 
towns a new colored clerk stood behind the 
desk. A traveling-man entered and registered. 

“Sam, give me a call for six o’clock,” he or- 
dered. 

The clerk ran his eye down the call-sheet and 
saw that ail the spaces in that column were 
taken. “Ah is sure sorry, boss,” he explained, 
“but ail de six-o’clock calls done been taken. 
Ah can give you ail a call for seven o’clock.” 

ar 

One old man was telling another about killing 
a “polecat.” 

“Why,” said he, “a thousand men could 
smell itl” 


In Colorado, remember, the women vote as 
well as the men. 

In the fall of 1910 a man named Smith was 
running for sheriff against a man named Jones. 
One evening just before élection Smith rode 
up to the barn-yard of an old farmer. The 
farmer was milking a cow and was having 
difficulty with a lusty calf that continually 
tried to “butt in.” The candidate, to gain 
the favor of the farmer, took the calf between 
his legs and held it until the milking was done. 


Mr. Arnold had given a Sunday-school lesson 
on the Prodigal Son, and wished to test the at¬ 
tention the class had paid to his teachings. 

“Nqw, children,” he said, “who was sorry 
that the Prodigal had retumed?” 

No one replied, but ail seemed lost in thought. 
Finally, the most forward youngster in the dass 
ventured: 

“The fatted calf!” 
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DONT FORGET THAT LETTER YOU ARE GOING TO WRITE IN THE 
PRIZE CONTEST ON WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT RUM! See page 655. 


IPEAKING of constructive work, 

O we hâve recently spent nearly 
two himdred thousand dollars in 
— our fight to stop gambling on the 
Stock Exchange. We shall go on spending 
until gambling is stopped on the Stock 
Exdiange. 

You readers of Everybody’s know ail 
about this gambling, for Everybody’s has 
told you ail about it; so hâve other maga¬ 
nes, and newspapers and lecturers. 

We hâve got ’way past the “destructive” 
stage of this fight and are face-up against 
the “constructive” stage. 

It is not our purpose to bore you with a 
répétition of how the gambling is done, who 
are the gamblers, and why they gamble, 
and who pays the freight. You know ail 
that. 

You know very well that, the way the 
game is now rigged, the outsider hasn’t a 
ghost of a chance. You know very well 
that a few insiders hâve turned the Stock 
Exchange, which ought to be a public ma¬ 
chine for arriving at the actual value of 
stocks, into a private machine for manu- 
facturing fictitious values, and incidentally 
grinding up the outsiders. A man who has 
saved a few dollars ought to be able to 
go to the Stock Exchange and buy stocks 
at their real market value. Vqu know 


very well that he is not able to do this now. 

Everybody’s Magazine, through pub- 
lishing and exploiting “Frenzied Finance” 
and a score of other articles, has spent 
more than a million dollars in earlier 
years in showing up the trickery of Wall 
Street through the Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Lawson has spent more than a 
million dollars of his own money in the 
same fight. 

Every one admits that of the thousands 
of outsiders who spécula te in Wall Street, 
legitimately or otherwise, only one in ten 
thousand wins. i 

Of comse, such a condition can not con¬ 
tinue. Public opinion will not stand for it. 

The Administration currency bill was a 
big advance. The Administration trust 
bills promise to be another big advance. But 
business in this country will never be on the 
basis it should be on if the Stock Exchange 
is left to make its own rules and follow its 
own methods. 

We are bringing the matter to your at¬ 
tention now, because Stock Exchange légis¬ 
lation is being considered in Washington 
and there is an opportunity for you to help. 
If the législation is “put to sleep,” it may 
take many months and many millions to 
wake it up again. 

Mr. Lawson, with the aid of the best 
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legal talent he could secure, drew up a bill, 
which we presented in Everybody’s Maga¬ 
zine some months ago. This bill was in- 
troduced in the last session by Senator 
Ashurst. It makes the Postmaster-General 
the Govemment’s agent in supervising Stock 
Exchange methods, but it does not give him 
final power. The Stock Exchange may en- 
join [the Postmaster-General and thereby 
bring the matter into the courts; so you see 
the Postmaster-General is not :given arbi- 
trary powers. 

To some this may not appear the idéal 
way to remedy Stock Exchange evils. If 
any one will suggest the idéal way, or even 
a better way, we will hasten to co-operate. 
But after the most careful investigation we 
are satisfied’that the only way we can secure 
a responsible supervision of the Stock Ex¬ 
change is through the power of the Post 
OfiSce. 

Senator Owen’s bill, introduced this year, 
though differing in form, adopts Mr. Law- 
son’s idea of giving the Postmaster-General 
supervisory authority over Stock Exchanges. 
As the Ashurst and the Owen bills seek the 
same end through Post OfiSce authority, it 
may be deemed wise to draw a third em- 
bodying the best features of both. 

WHEEE YOU COME IN 

Why is Post OfiSce supervision the only 
way? 

Because this way would be constitutional, 
and no other way we can discover would 
be constitutional. 

Now, here’s where you can help. 

The législation at Washington is in the 
care of Senator Owen—the senator who did 
such splendid work on the currency bill; 
a banker before he became a senator, and 
probably the best-informed man in the 
Senate on subjects concerning finance. We 
should very much like to hâve you write a 
letter to Senator Robert L. Owen, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., telling 
him how much you appreciate his efforts, 
and how much you hope he will be suc- 
cessful in them. It will encourage him 
mightily. 

Then write to the senators from your own 
State and tell them how much you are inter- 
ested in such législation, and how much you 


hope they will support it when it cornes up 
for debate in the Senate. 

You hâve our assurance that this remedy 
will absolutely stop gambling on the Stock 
Exchange—make it absolutely impossible 
for the insiders to trick the public and rob 
them of their savings as they hâve done so 
many, many times in the past. 

If you wish to freshen up on the subject 
before writing, it might be well for you to 
read the article by Garet Garrett on page 
619 of this number. Mr. Garrett is a close 
student of finance, and an authority. 

We believe that this législation is going 
through. We believe that the sentiment of 
the people is back of it, and we believe that 
the sentiment in Congress is for it. We be¬ 
lieve that your senators will support it. 

Write and tell them you are with them. 

THE CAPTAIN CALLS IT* A DREAM 

Having previously enjoyed the inimitable 
“Worry-Worry Williams” stories of Mr. Leavitt 
Ashley Knight, I must say that his radical de- 
parture in your March number, “The Discom- 
fiture of the Danes,” was a disappointment. 

For the benefit of those readers of Every¬ 
body’s Magazine who may take Mr. Knight’s 
article too seriously, it is requested that you 
print the following brief conclusion, which he 
appears to hâve overlooked. 

In the last chapter of Professor Henry Smith- 
sonian’s “History of the Décliné and FaU of the 
United States” (through error Mr. Knight mis- 
quoted the title of this history) I find the 
following; 

***** Admirai Kirkegaarde, after listen- 
ening patiently to the bombastic talk of the Mayor 
of New York about financial panics and the complété 
coUapse of the world’s bond market, instead of faint- 
ing or indicating in other féminine ways his com- 
plete^urrender to the Mayor’s blliff, simply excused 
himself and withdrew to his air fleet. The next 
moming the fleet appeared over Washington and 
with little difficulty confiscated the many billions of 
dollars’ worth of public-utility bonds of the “Ten 
Debtor Nations,” which were tucked away in safes 
down at Washington. 

After these bonds came into the possession of 
Greater Denmark, there being no further danger of 
financial panic, the United States had no recourse 
but to become a dépendent State and pay the 
“tribute” which the politicians had chosen as pré¬ 
férable to the few “millions necessary for dé¬ 
fense.” *»**»»*♦***♦• 

I am glad it was only a dream, and I, for one, 
will welcome the early retum of “Worry-Worry 
Williams.” Captain W., U. S. Army. 
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The Vest Pocket Kodak 


“^x right as a watch^' 



S O small and smooth that 
it is pocketed without 
annoyance; is instantly ready 
for business without focusing. 
Fitted with Kodak Bail Bear- 
ing shutter, Autotime scale, 
réversible finder. Loads in 
daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges of eight exposures. 
Pietures 1^x2^ inches. 

So accurate is this little 
caméra that enlargements can 
be made from the négatives to 
any reasonable size, and at 
small cost —to the post card 
size (3^x5^), for instance, 
at sixteen cents. 

Furnished with three different lens equipments: 


Vest Pocket Kodak, with meniscus achromatic lens, . . . $ 6.00 

Do., with Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed/.S,.12 00 

Do., with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed/.6.9, ... 22.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The advertisements in Everybody’s Magazine are indexed. Tum to page 4. 
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Buîld your home around 
idéal heatîng 


A house in which waste and ex¬ 


travagance hâve a loose rein is 
never a happy home. Genuine 
economy does much to favor 
domestic peace. Old fashioned 
heating methods afford little 
protection to the windward side 
of the rooms — waste the valu- 
able beat up the chimney—or 
overheat some rooms in the effort 
to drive needed heat to exposed 
rooms. The idéal in heating 
comfort and fuel economy is 
reached and permanently guar- 
anteed by an outfit of 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators utilize no 
I [J • more than the exact amount of fuel needed to warm 

LDOILERS rooms uniformly. Automatic regulators stop ail fuel 
waste by instant control of draft and check dampers. 
Besides, fuel can be saved by tuming off radiators in any rooms where warmth is not always needed. 
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Sieinway Silll, Expérience and Ability Alone 
Can Produce a Piano of Steinway Merit 

T O attain the world-popularity of the Steinway was 
possible only by superior merit. This merit consists in 
the unsurpassed qualities of tone and workmanship. These 
are the distinctive features in the Steinway of to-day. The 
flrst Steinway Piano was the resuit of an art idéal. Through 
four générations this idéal has been upheld and maintained, to 
the end that proficiency has become a tradition in the 
Steinway factories and that the Steinways are recognized 
everywhere as past masters in their craft. 

Purchase a Steinway and you possess the world’s greatest 
piano—perfect in tone and workmanship. 


STEINWAY & SONS 

Steinway Hall 

107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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Baby days and baby ways 
are over ail too soon. 

A good picture, though, will 
keep the memory of those days 
fresh through ail the years of 
growth and change. 

When was your baby’s pic¬ 
ture last taken.? 


Y 



[ 

f . 

J 



r 


Theré's a photographer in your town. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sherwin-Williams 


A DURABLE OlL PAINT 



gives you 
Washable Walls 

Can you wash your walls or must you 
re-decorate when they get dingy, shabby or 
soiled with finger marks? A wall painted 
with Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone can 
be washed like woodwork, bringing back 
its opinai délicate, soft colors. 

Flat-Tone is an oil paint—for rough walls, 
smooth walls, old or new walls. You can get it 
of any Sherwin-Williams dealer, ready to apply 
in any shade. Send for our new, free 
Portfolio of Suggestions for 
Painting and Decorating 

h tells about Flat-Tone for walls and Mar-not for floors, with other 
Sherwin-Williams finishes. There are twenty color plates illustrating 
rooms and exteriors, with complété 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints & Varnishes 


wwr- 


■Sherwin-Williams 

MAR-NOT 

AWEAR ANDWATER RESISTING FLOORVARNISH 


The advertisements in Everybody's Magazine are indexed. Tum to page 4. 
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If you CQuld see the Germs 
in Your Throat 


—if you might look, with microscopie vision, into the 
hidden chambers of the throat and see the malignant 
germ-life teeming there—as we see it, by proxy, in 
Professor Piorowski’s experiments—the sight would 
more than convince you of the vital necessity of 
throat protection, 

The throat is the germs’ easiest route into the System. 
Germ destruction, therefore, becomes a duty of the 
first importance. And FORMAMINT, as Professor 
Piorowski has shown, is 
the most trustworthy 
means of achieving this 
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CONSISTENTLYAS' 

SANDSOFTIMË 


SO RUNS THE 
ELECTRIC 
VEHICLE 

EQUIPPED 
WITH 
ONE / 


/ YEAR 
AFTER YEAR 
“ Batteries 

, WtVE GIVEN 
SERVICE SATISFACTION 
I IN EVERY TYPE 
OF ELECTRIC VEHICLE 




The 4 Batteries 

"lExiCX", “WvKveiltç'’, "1roncU>»E;d»t" 


The advertisements in Everybody's Magazine are indexed. Tum to page 4. 
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Buy your Sunshine by the Barrel 

™ aTgettTngTnlT^fraction oTthVlight you otghflo hav^^ B^rrekcl Sg'l^ ’ ’ 
will give you ALL of it, lengthen your daylight day and eut down your lighting bilk 
It will increase your présent lighting 19 to 36 per cent. 

RICE’S MILL WHITE 

wmiÊÆm 



m 


ü. s. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 












He Mops In Misery Without B.V.D. 

A tvpical summer day—a typical office scene—a round of 
smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of the 
man who hasn’t found out that B.V.D, is ^Uhefirst 
aid" to coolness. YoUy of course, hâve B. V. D. on or ready 
to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and get it. 
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Try This Test 
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Weis’hs only 
.11 ounces 


Dimensions 
VA X S X 

inches 


Loads in day- 
liffht 


Makes good 
pictures 


An efficient 
caméra 
for 
$5.00 

Premoette Jr. 

A marvellously compact caméra, just a trifle 
larger than the pictures it makes, and so well 
made, so carefully equipped and tested, that it 
makes pictures equal in quality to those made 
by much larger and more expensive caméras. 

It will go into any coat pocket or a lady’s hand- 
bag, and will produce sharp, crisp négatives which 
will yield good size pictures by contact or excel¬ 
lent enlargements of almost any size. 

The Premoette Jr. No. 1 is well made in every 
respect, it loads in daylight, is fitted with bail 
bearing automatic shutter and carefully tested 
lens, and makes 2^ x35^ pictures. The Premo¬ 
ette Jr. No. 1 A, similar to No. 1 but for x4J4! 
pictures, price $8.00. 

Get the new Premo catalogue — a book that no one interested in 
photography should be without. It describes the many Premo advan- 
tages fully — the daylight loading Film Premos, the Premos that 
take films or plates with equal facility, the Premo Film Pack and 
tank developing System. It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be gladly 
mailed to any address on request. 

Roche^er Optical Division 

Kodak Company Roche^er, N. Y. 


5n Everybody’s Magazine 


or visiting your dealer. 
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No Other 
Screen Equals 
^ TEARL ^^Wire Cloth 
in Appearance and Wear — 


In selecting screen material consider wear first. The screen 
that wears longest is least expensive and most satisfactory. Right? 
Genuine Gilbert & Bennett PEARL will so far outlast the painted 
you hâve been using that there is positively no comparison between the two. 
Painted screens are ugly —PEARL is handsovie. And the same metallic 

ing which gives it beauty makes it practically rust-proof, consequently almost wear-proof. 


rrrnTe.' 


Dust and dirt don’t stay on the smooth, clean meshes of “PEARL” 
Cloth. And by the same token that you don’t object to glass in your Windows 
)ii’t object to PEARL—it does not intercept your vision because after a little exposure it tums a 


‘invisible gray. 

If our daims for PEARL Wire Cloth are just, it is the screen you 
sake-of satisfaction—investigate before you buy screens. 


U Wire ClothI^ 

For Screening Doors, Porches and Windoytrs 


PEARL Wire Clotb is 


0 be had in two weights—Regular Grade and Extra Heavy—Extra 
dow and porch use. ,,||||l 

The handsome appearance and rust-proof qualities of “PE.4RL’’ corne from the 

in the Selvage and the Round Tag 

The best hardware dealer in you 
sells Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wir« 
and will gladly supply you. 

Or -Write our nearest office and we will 
send samples, literature and the dealer’s name. 

The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 

' (Established 1818) 
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Ships Carry Anchors 
in Pair Weather 


and Thoughtful Men Carry 
Accident Insurance because Accidents Happen 
When Least Expected 


O UT of thirty men who lost their lives in a recent 
fire in a western city, five or one-sixth of the 
total number carried accident insurance in 
The Travelers, under which the Company will pay 
the beneficiaries forty-eight thousand dollars. 
The cost of these five policies was $95.00. 

This protection is fumished at an annual expense per 
thousand of less than tWO cents per day by a company 
which has been writing accident insurance for over fifty 
years and has paid accident benefits to over 632,000 
policyholders. 

If you are not carrying an accident policy, apply for 
one today in the largest accident insurance company in 
the World. 


It will be too late when the need strikes 
home. 

Travelers accident policies are famous for 
their broad coverage, fair spirit of adjustment 
and prompt payment. 

Moral: Insure in The Travelers 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Send me particulars regarding your accident policies. 

My name, date of birth and address are wri 
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fak where ink îs wanted 
And in no other place, 

Ihk when ink is wanted 
'Ybur swiftest thouohtsto trac^ 


IdeaL 



OTPen 


Prîncipaiiy perfect in writing qualities, that’s the main 
thing. Smooth writing, hard iridium tipped goid pens 
that iast for many years, to which ink is accu- 
rately fed by the scientific Spoon Feed. Immé¬ 
diate response when the point touches paper. 

No biots or inky Angers. Every feature accu- 
rateiy tested as to fit and finish. Goid points 
of every degree to suit the handwriting 
of everyone ; pecuiiar and technicai re- 
qulrements speciaiized. Universally 
used with increasing satisfaction. 


Sold by the leading retail 
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O N the bench of each inspector 
is a rack full of crimson tags. 
Danger signais to be tied on every 
piece not made exactly to spécifi¬ 
cations ; warning tags to insure 
that no imperfect parts shall 
enter the finished bearing. 

Here’s a red-tagged ‘cup’ marked 
‘smallO.D.’—date—name (Griffin) 
of the man who ground it. An 
inspector (Will Keyser) has found 
it to be half the thousandth part of 
an inch too small in outside 
diameter. 

So he tagged it red and sent it 
along, with other tagged parts, to 
the ‘morgue.’ 

‘Morgue’ is the name Timken 
shop men give to the place where 
rejected parts go. It’s the morgue 
man’s task to break up those parts 
so they never can corne, by pos¬ 
sible chance, into use in the Timken 
Bearing. 

Twelve operations make the part called 
the ‘cône.’ Twelve inspections are given 
to know each dimension, each angle is 
right. Let the slightest error occur at any 
step of the way—an inspector will spot 
it and—tie on the red tag quick! 

Long before such care was used, the 
Timken principle of tapered rollers revoh - 


ing between a tapered cup and a tapered, 
two-ribbed cône gave a unique type of 
bearing that won marked success over ail 
other kinds. 

In the years that hâve follow'ed, Tim¬ 
ken care in every detail of the making has 
added a hidden valufe that’s only revealed 
in a life-time of good service. 

Get the whole intere 
îty in manufacturing fr 
G-3 “On Bearings” and 
with the list of cars tl 
sent free, postpaid, ou 



TIMKEN 

TAPERED ROUER BEARINGS 


sements in Everj'body’s Magazine are 


The advertis 


indexed. Tu 
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Washing With Air 


tiens from under, in and around 
carpets, curtains, walls, fumiture, 
bookeases. Eveiy room is cleaned, 
freshened, sweetened, washed by 
the steady suction of the 

Western ^ Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner 

Simple, powerful, permanent. No com- 
plicated mechanism to wear ont or break. 
Light in weight. Cannot injure the article 
or surface cleaned. Costs only a few 
cents an hour to run. There are several 
sizes, both portable and stationary, in- 
tended to meet every need of home, 
apartment and hôtel. Prices range from 


To know the possibilities of this cleaner 
and its adaptability to your home, write 
for a copy of our illustrated book, “The 
CleanWaytoClean.” Askforbook 17-T . 
It will be sent free. 

Thete is an oppoHuniiy for agents to represent us 
in some unoccupied territories. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Goodrich Unit Mold- 
ing was the original 
Safety First tire idea 

The quality of Goodrich Tires today 
is the standard by which ail high 
grade tires are judged. This is because 
they represent the perfection of tire- 
making and tire-knowledge — which 
gives Goodrich Tires their leadership. 
❖ ❖ 

Everylayerof thefinestfabric, the livest, 
best rubber—the whole tire—tread, side 
strips, bead and ail—becomes one piece 
in Goodrich Unit Molding—the orig¬ 
inal Safety First idea in tire building. 


Equip at least the rear wheels with 

Goodrich 

Tires 

Best in the Long Ran 

Here are the priées to pay for the be*t tiret ever 
produc^ in the Goodrich fa 


Si» 

Smeetk 

Trytd 

Priées 

Si» 

Smooth 

Tread 

Safety 

Tread 

Pricea 

30x3 

30x3K 

32x3H 

33x4 

34x4 

111.70 

15.75 

14.75 
23.55 

$12.65 

17.00 

18.10 

25.25 

26.05 

34.4)^ 

3Sx4K 

36i4H 

37iS 

$33.00 

34.66 

35.66 
41.95 

$35.00 

36.05 

44145 

$7.30 


Dealers almost everywhere hâve Goodrich Tires 
in stock or can get them for you from 
one of our branches or depots. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 

Factoriel : Branches in AU 

AKRON, OHIO WÊ Principal Citiei 

tiênothintin Goodrich Adoe 
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Type your hill. Stop! It is footed—total proüed 

This latest Remington time-saver ends a needless 
Waste of clérical time 




From now on bills and statements 
will be written-out and footed-up 
simultaneously. 

One operation does 
it. 

The typist inserts 
a bill head in the 
Remington A d d i n g 
and Subtracting 
Typewriter. 

She copies the items. 

But look! 

Every time the 
numéral keys are pressed, the figures 
are both typed and added. The bill auto- 
matically foots—with cold Steel accuracy. 

If the typist pfints a wrong total, 
an error-signal at once calls a hait. 

The footings will be as correct as 
though proved by a certified accountant. 

The bill—neatly 
typed and complété 
—is mailed with- 
out a moment’s 
time spent on ad¬ 
dition, subtraction 
or total-proving. 

This marks a tre- 
mendous advance in 
billing and account- 
ing. 


Hereafter, every moment spent in 
footing bills will be a sheer waste of 
clérical time. 

This machine does 
your work your way. 

You can start using 
it tomorrow—without 
altering your account- 
ing System in the 
slightest. 

The only change it 
forces is a change 
from human inaccur- 
acy to mechanical précision—from 
time-waste to time-saving. 

* * * * 

The Remington Adding and Sub¬ 
tracting Typewriter is 

(i)—always ready as a complété easy- 
running typewriter, for letter writing. 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, 

For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter 
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(2) —always ready as a quick adder 
and subtracter, for listing. 

(3) —always ready for both writing 
words and adding figures at one oper¬ 
ation. 




Machines installed five years ago 
hâve paid for themselves over and 
over again, in time-saved — to say 
nothing of errors caught before they were 


This latest and. most remarkable 
Remington time-saver is now used 
constantly in thousands of retail stores, 
banks and business offices—large and 
small. 

The United States Sub-Treasury and 
the New York City Finance Depart¬ 
ment use it continuously. 


The Remington Adding and Sub- 
tracting Typewriter puts the old 
methods of footing bills and state- 
ments into a past business âge. 

A booklet, “The New Remington 
Idea,” gives more details. Write for it 
today. It is much easier to keep up 
with the times than to catch up. 


REMINGTON | 

Adding and Subtracting | 

TYPEWRITER ! 

( WAHL MECHANISM) H 



The Remington Adding and Sub- any of the Remington Models shown 

tracting Typewriter can be had in below. Each is a member of the famous 

Remington family. 

Each is a complété easy- 
running typewriter, plus 
the adding and subtract- 
ing feature. 

Each is designed and 
built so as to insure maxi¬ 
mum durability. 

Each has distinctive 
features designed to meet 
individual requirements. 


Your totals 
are shown here 
as fast as the 
figures are 
typed 


New York City. (Branches Everywhere) 

paper, carbon paper and ribbons. Write to our nearest office. 
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CUSHION 

RUBBER HEELS 

I T is only natural that you should prefer 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels—because 
the Foster Friction Plug positively 
prevents slipping on wet sidewalks or 
pavements. That means safety. 

Then, again, the Foster Friction Plug 
resists wear, and the extra quality of rub- 
ber affords greater resiliency—meaning 
not only comfort, but economy. 

And then,again—there are no holes 
in the heels to track mud and dirt. 

Insist upon Cat’s Paw Cushion 
Rubber Heels—black or tan— 
of your dealer—50c. attached— 
they cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. 

FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 

105 Fédéral St., Boston, Mats. 

Ori^nators an 
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^osinol Soap» 

7i&/i?e/s œmp^àon. 


Do not imagine that Resinol Soap 
is only for sick skins. Effective as 
it is in the care of the many distressing 
conditions to which the complexion 
is subject, Resinol Soap is first of ail 
a superbly pure toilet soap, with a 
rich, cleansing lather that protects-vf^ 
skins from those very conditions. 
The Resinol balsams which it con- 
tains keep the skin soft, white and 
clear, the hair thick and lustrous, 
and the scalp free from dandruff. 


The very rich pay as much 
as three dollars a cake for their 
toilet soap, at twenty-five 
cents, Resinol Soap actually 
gives equal quality, plus anti¬ 
septie Resinol cleanliness. 
Sold by ail druggists and deal¬ 
ers in toilet goods. Foraguest- 
room size cake and miniature 
box of Resinol Ointment,write 
to Dept. 43-C, Resinol, Balti¬ 
more, Md. Fornineteen years 
physicians hâve prescribed 
Resinol for skin troubles. 

Resinol Shaniing Stick alto con- 
tains Resinol, making it n. 
agreeahle to men nuitk t 
der faces. Trial on requt 
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How Many Hides Has a Cow? 

This may seem a foolish question. 

Vet the area of automobile upholstery made from one 
about three times that of the whole bide. 

How? 

By splitting the hide into three sheets, and coating and embossing the 
“splits” in imitation of grain leather. 

Coated split leather is therefore artificial leather much inferior to 


which is scientifically made artificial 
leather based on a fabric much 
stronger and more uniform than 
the fleshy split, but coated and 
embossed in the same way. 

The différence is ail in favor of 

DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., \ 


QUALITY 

Fabrikoid, which is guaranteed superior 
to any coated split. Not afïected by 
water, beat or cold. Several leading 
makers hâve adopted it. Any maker 
can fumish on your car if you order it so. 


hide 
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VyHEN you go to buy a 
trunk, keep this one fact 
before you: that you are buying 
for now and for the future. 

A trunk is the poorest thing in the world on 
which to try and save money. No trunk can 
be too good for you—too strong—too service- 
able. 

Pay enough for your trunk to get real value, 
sure service, but see that you get what you pay 
for. That means, remember the Indestructo 
name. Compare the Indestructo with any 
other trunk made. See it side by side with 
other trunks in the stores. 

You will find that not one of them has the 
distinctive features of the Indestructo—that not 
one of them gives you the same solid assurance 
of real worth and service—not one of them 
is so well able to care for itself in the crash and 
crush of hard baggage handling. 

One proving bit of evidence as to the stand¬ 
ing of Indestructo Trunks in the business world 
is the way leading merchants—the best and 
wisest merchants hâve accepted the Indestructo. 

Remember that no other trunk can give you 
the service, satisfaction, the beauty and lasting 
value, and the spécial Five Years Insurance 
and Registry features that are ail yours with the 
Indestructo Trunk. It is worth your while to 
buy right and be satisfied. 

Say to yourself, ‘The next trunk I buy will 
be an Indestructo”—Then make good on that 
promise. 

Our booilet explains that fully —ask for it. 

National Veneer Products Company 

11 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Indiana 



Make a Motor-Boat of Any 
Rowboat in Less Than One Minute 


Turn any rowboat into a motor-boat with an 



StarU with on^twelfth DrÎTC» a rowboat 8 
crankins. 12 milea. 

So simple to operate that women and chil- 
dren are “Evinruding” everywhere. Why 
not get one for your vacation? By spécial 
arrangement we bave procured as an ex¬ 
clusive feature, the 

Famous Maxim Silencer 

and can apply it to either 1913 or 1914 
models. The “Evinrude” has always been 
practically silent in operation, but this addi¬ 
tion makes it a véritable triumph. No 
similar motor can use the Maxim Silencer. 
It has been added to the already long list of 
exclusive “Evinrude” features. It is the 
only marine motor in tfie world having a 

Built-in Réversible Magnéto 

This magnéto is not affected by rain, waves 
or even complété submersion. The “Evin¬ 
rude” is built by the largest manufacturera 
of rowboat motors in the world. Capacity 
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FLORENCE 

KEepcLcanBRUSHes 

MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE 

pfi^-faç-t^ Tootit 




HlglpîSïïSss 

Leonard Cleanable 


50 Style.-$15 up-Freight Paid 
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SPRIPC30T 



Wom inside the 
shoes bring com- D f T D D 17 D l-I 17 17 f C 

fort walking to K. U O 13 Hi JV 

men and women (Haag’s Aireze Patent) 

FITZ CHEMICAL CO.. 344 Broad St, PhilUpaburg, N. J. 


50 ^- 




For the collage—nothing cheaper 
For the mansion—nothing richer 

To Double the Beauty 
of Your Home ? Double the 
Beauty of Your Floor! 

Double the beauty of your home by mirrorîng 

r -" so softiy your furniture in your floors. It will make 

tbat furniture seem richer, your room—through lustre— larger. 

Use Old English Floor Wax and get in your floor a gentle 
radiance and soft lustre which reflect the spirit of beauty throughout 

Ifloor 

Made chiefly of two imported waxes, one hard and one soft. Old English has ail it can hold 
of tbat hard and costly wax that makes it spread farther, last longer and polish better 
than ordinary floor waxes containing more soft wax. It is only half the cost of varnish or 
shellac in the long nin. Paint Dealers, House Furnishing Departments (Druggists) sell it. 

Send for Free Sample and Our New Book—Free 

îi^pagc édition just ont— “Beâotlfnl Fioori, Tlieir Finish Old English Floor Wax doesn’t mar, doesn’t 
•mI Cnit. It wiii heip you in show scratches. It,sheds dust 



Kindly mention Everybody's Mag: 


isiting your dealer. 
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Exclusive 

Custom 

Slyles 

$4.00 

and up 


G ood taste is deep-rooted in restraint, Here is a 
shoe that grips the glance by its simple “smart- 
ness” with no apparent attempt for décorative 
detail. Look above—read below. 


“ARLINGTON” l 


a Street Oxford-$4 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 

276 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Protection and Positive Protection 


O RDINARY dress shield protection in some seasons of 
the year, is perhaps sufficient— 

But in summer when you perspire profusely—when your 
dresses are made of pretty, filmy materials—^Then you need 
positive Dress Shield protection — 

The Dress Shields that give just this security are 

GEM Dress Shields 

Made of the finest nainsook over pure rubber—the 
only acid-proof material known to science. 

May be washed in hot water, ironed and made fresh, 
sweet and clean. 

The différence between ordinary protection and positive 
protection is just the différence between ordinary dress shields 
and Kleinert’s GEM Dress Shields. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 

721-723-725-727 Broadway New York 
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A Woman 
Can’t Help 

wanting a Plain Cabinet Glenwood, it is so Smooth and 
Easy to clean. No flligree or fussy ornamentation, 
justthe natural black iron flnisb—“The Mission Idea” 
applied to a range. A room saver too—like the upright 
piano. Every essential refined and improved upon. 

The Broad, Square Oven 

■with perfectly straight sides is very roomy. The 
Glenwood oven beat Indicator, Improved baking damp- 
er, Sectional top, Revolving grate and Roller bearing 
ash-pan are eacn worthy oi spécial mention. 

The Glenwood Gâs Range 

attachment, consisting of Oven, Broiler and Four 
burner top, is made to boit neatly to the end of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood coal range. It 
matters not whether your kitchen is large or small—there’s a Plain Glenwood made to Pt it. 

Glenwood Ranges 


CoaI, Wood and Cas Range. ^ 



Economy 




Gleanliness 




Satisfaction 


Tradc'Mark Gnaraniees SIeep—Comfort— 
Economy—Gleanliness—Satisfaction 

But the trade-mark does you no good ûj* . 
if you don’t insist on seeing it before 
you buy a mattress—and if you don’t 
believe in tbe Ostermoor sufficiently 
to refuse any oi 


Their cheapness (not their economy) 
their only excuse. 
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VlCTORIES 

' Seven Consecutive 
Firsts 

c Tacoma • July 5th 
; PotJatch Trophy, 199.5 mile» 
Tacoma • • July 5th 

Inter-Cily Trophy, 102.16 mile. 
Tacoma July 7lh 

Montamarathon Trophy, 
250 mites 

Los Angeles • August 9th 


! Corona • September 9th 
301-450 Class Race.' 250 miles 
I Corona - September 9th 


nmTii»niTi»s 


The wife who helps 
select the car 

T he Stutz welcomes the wife who helps 
select the car. Next to the perfection of 
mechanical details, Stutz designers and 
engineers consider the family comfort and 
safety. That is why the Stutz is a popular car. 

You will appreciate the graceful beauty Unes, the simple 
luxury, the solid comfort of the deep upholstery—the 
speed without jolting, long tours without fatigue—no vex- 
ing delays on the road for adjustments. 

And the woman who loves to drive will be delighted 
with the ease and simplicity of the mechanism that Con¬ 
trols the Stutz. 

The road-worthiness of the “Official Road Race Cham¬ 
pion” has been tried* in the severest tests on track and 
road course. Its proven mechanical perfection makes it 
“the worry-free car.” 

The Stutz will reveal to you more motor f 
car valut. There are reasons why. It 
will pay you to investigate. '■ 

Write today for booklet / 

Write today for “The Insîde Story of the Sturdy ; 

Stutz”—aiso Catalog B-4, Sériés “E.” --i 




STUTZ MOTOR CAR COAiPANYorlNDIANAPOUS 


^TÏTÏTÏrilTilÏT 




The advertisements in Everybody’s Magazine are indexed. Tum to'page 4- 
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For Sore Muscles 

Sprains, Cuts, Bruises 

here is an antiseptie 
germicide and liniment— 

one that is healing, cooling and soothing— 
Absorbine, Jr., is more than a germicide, more 
than a liniment—it is both. It means prompt re¬ 
lief from aches and pains—it keeps little cuts and 
bruises from becoming something more serious. 



ABSORBINE J 


IT KILLS GERMS 

A Liberal Trial Bott/e 

W.F.Young,P.D.F.,12nempleS!ieet,Spriiigfield,Mass. ' 

ir. 
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CHATS 
ABOUT 
S ILVEP^ 




Seth Thomas 

Clocks 


It possesses the same high degree of 
worth which has bestowed upon 
them the title, “for a century the 
national timekeepers.” 

Reputable jewelers show a broad va- 
rietyof Seth Thomas clocks. Youcan 
be sure of a satisfactory sélection at a 
convenient price whatever your fancy. 

SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 

15 Maiden Lane New York City 

Established 1813 


A 

Graceful and Faithful 
Marker o/Time’s Flight 

Clocks, like friends, must be chosen 
with care—for clocks are lifelong 
associâtes. 

The enduting charm and service of 
the Seth Thomas Empire Clock 
commend its admission into your 
home. Its chaste, dignified lines be- 
speak integrity and précision. The 
frame is gold-finished, with mech- 
anism encased in beveled glass. It 
sounds the hours and half hours on 
a deep-toned Cathédral bell. The 
Empire is but one style of the famous 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING —a beautiful 
book which tells the meanings behind old 
period silver, how to distinguish "period” 
styles and to name and recognize modem 
silver fashions. “Chats About Silver” en- 
ables you intelligently to appreciate and 
buy silver. 


After reading it you will know more about 
this beautiful pattern than the mere fact 
it is beautiful. Let us send you a compli- 
mentary copy of “Chats About Silver.” 


Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 

Reed (fe Barton 

Established 1824 

Taunton Massachusetts 

Fifth Ave. and 32d St., 4 Maiden Lane, New York 




The advertiseœents in Everybody's Magazine are indexed. Tum to page 4- 
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IS BtAtTY IN EVERY^ 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Can. 47 Tenth St., Detroit, U. S. A. 

Ingrüars 

Face Powder 


Powdered Perfection for the Cor 
Price, 50e at 


plexion. Four shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. 
Irug stores or by mai!, postpaid. H 




J^OWEVER beautiful you 
may be, you cannot 
afford to neglect your skin. 
However plain you may be, 
you should not miss the 
possibilities for beauty and 
skin health in the regular 
use of 

Ingrrùm's 


Milkweed Cream 

50c and $1.00 at Drug Stores 

Préserves Good Complexions—Improves Bad Complexions 

Its use overcomes skin disorders and sallowness, as well as undue redness, 
sunburn and freckles. 

Send us 2c postage to cover the cost of mailing and receive free a sample 
of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also 
Zodenta Tooth Powder. 


Kindly mention Everybody's Magazir 
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for Men and Women 

Write Today For Our 
“How To Shop By 
Mail” Catalog 

of SILK Sliirts and SILK Pajamas, SILK 
Night Shirts and SILK Athletic Underwear 
for Men. 

Ail Garments Made To 
Individual Measurement. 

So/d Direct Jrom Weaver to Wearer. 




Hotels and Hospitals 

find satisfaction in the spotless white- 
ness, uniform weave and ea«y washing 
qualities of 

“Pequot” Sheets and Pillow Cases 

They are so snowy white, of so fine a 
weave, that they are readily distin- 
guished front ail others. 


are made of selected, high grade yarns, 
woven by the original ‘ ‘Pequot’ ’ process 
and hâve texture that permits of the 
easy flow of water through the fabric. 

Genuine “Pe^ol’^Sheets^nnd 

NEXT TIME SPECIFY "PEQUOT" 
Soldby the yard or made up 

NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. 
SALEM. MASS. 

Parkev.-Wilder & Co. Boiton. New York 


The advertis 


I Everybody’s Magazin 


led. Tum to page 4. 
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Are YouÆtna-ized ? 



United States Tru^ Co. 

; IN Account! wtTH 


; ■ F«. - V- \ 

-, •>. - - „... 

* fc- c«AflP — :fgs(jj;o To. 

t'fc-T .Va*™ »«.?« 

rhousand Dollars Cash 


ive 


A man was accidentally killed in a train wreck. (It might 
hâve been you.) He was on his way home. He had 
earned a good salary, but had saved little, and his funeral 
used that little up. His widow and children were left, as 
they thought, penniless. In his desk, however, a “Folded 
Paper” was found, which he had obtained only a few 
months before. It was 


An Ætna Accident Policy 


;nniless 


It brought to that sorrowing and, well-nigh pennil 
Family a check for FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
Thousands of accidents occur every day. It may happen 
that your life will be snuffed out; that you will suffer 
dangerous injury or the loss of hand, limb or eye. 

Sometime your family may hâve use for the “Folded Paper” that 
means food, clothing and shelter to those you love. Ætna Accident 
Policies cost little and pay a generous weekly indemnity if you are 
kept from work by accidentai injury. 

[ Better To-day than Too Late ^ 


Ætna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341), Hartford, Conn. 

I hâve markad the kinds of Insurance I wish to know about. Accident D Health □ DIsablIlty □ 
I am under 60 years of ase. My name. business address and occupation are written below. 
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buys 

$70 



' Rowboat Motor' 

fully equipped 

with a noiseless underwater exhaust, auto- 
matic self-lockingr tiller, accident prevent- 
ing crank handle, protected spark plug and 
circulating water cooling cylinder pump. 

The Speedaway has an 
established réputation 
for efificiency and 
reliability and is 
backed by a _ 

$500,000 organization 
of mechanical experts 
who hâve been build¬ 
ing machinery for near- 
ly twènty-five years. 

Vntil now this motor' 
sold at $70.00 through 
dealers but the dealers 
wanted local advertising 
appropriations, spécial 
printed matter, a larger 
margin of profit and other 
concessions. The manufac- 
turing cost of the Speedaway 
would not justify this expense so 
we eliminated the dealers, recalled our 
salesmen and now sell direct from the 
factory to you and you get the dealer’s 
$20.00 profit. 

Only by eliminating the dealer can u)e eell 
thi* $70.00 Speedaway at $50,00. 

Sign and mail the couçon now and we will 
reserve your motor for immédiate or future 
delivery. Though we produce a great many 





findÇf^lyorder; 





You Can’t Dodge the Income Tax— 
The Dccay Tax, Ycs I 

The decay tax is high. A 
worn ont paint coat results 
in rot, repair bills, run-down, 
hard-to-sell houses and a bad 
neighborhood spirit, That’s 
a heavy tax, but you can 
dodge it. Paint in time and 
paint right. 


DutchBoyWhiteLead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil 
preserve and beautify houses 
enduringly. Lead and oil 
make a waterproof elastic 
coat which expands with the 
woodandwon’t crack. Dutch 
Boy made-to-order paint 
saves dollars. Your painter 
will mix it to your house’s 
needs and tint it any colon 


Write for Pain! Adviser No. 44 

A Group oi Prac- J] 
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Wr for the artistic color- 1 
w ing ofhard and soft wood 
—floors, woodwork and fur- 
niture. With it inexpensive 
woods may be finished so fl 
beautiful and | 
Made in I 


they are _ 

artistic as hard wood. _ 

17 standard shades, including 
Mission, Early English, Golden 
Oak, Weathered, Fiimed, etc. I 

Wr Johnson’* Wood Dye is a combination spirit- 

W oil préparation,embodyingallthegoodqualitiesofboth ^ 
a spirit and an oil stain, with the disadvantages of neither. ’ 
It is unsurpassed for staining reed baskets and manual 
training models — also for burlap and other wall coverings. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


A complété finish and polish for ail wood—floors, woodwork, 
furniture, automobile bodies, etc. Apply with a cloth and 
polish with a dry cloth. Gives perfect results over any i 
W finish—varnish, shellac or oil. Æi 

Ok For Polbhing Automobile Bodies it has no equal for Æm 
holding the luster in the paint indefinitely. Sheds Æ^Ê 
water and is the one préparation that elim- ÆgÊfj^ 
inates the objectionable dust-collecting fea- 
ture, leaving a hard, perfect, smooth finish. 

Johnson’* Prepared Wax is unsurpassed 
asapolishforthefinestmahogany and 


S. C. Johnson 
& Son 

**WooàFinhhin9 
. Authoritits” 


Kîndly mention Everybody’s Magazine in writin 
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iS^Y^k^N/V^Gtatel^rothers. 


$155 for this 3-Room 
Summer Home 

T he Kenyon Take Down 
house is so good lhat it is 
carried in stock, sold and guaranteed 
by tbe following big responsible stores. 

A beautiful illustrated 48 page catalog 
telling ail about the bardwood floors, 
rustless screens and other features of 
this summer home that costs less than 
a summer’s rent, sent on request. 

The R. L. Kenyon Co., wiuKSHAl'wis. 

Poucrhkeepsie, N. Y., Luckey, Platt & Co. 
SSn4r“ “■ CO. 

Roekl&nd, Me.. Katlocb Fomicure Co. 

San Francisco. Cal.. Kenyon Pacific Co. 

Corner I^ranklm and Market Sta. 

8. St.Marie, Ont., Chitty. Moffly & Chipley 
St.Loui8. M^Scjuggfs-Vandervoort-Baroey 
Sprinerfiel^ Mass.. Forbes & Wallace. 
|pokane^Wash^, Ware Brothers. ^ 


____ 

iport, lowa, Tri-City Tent & Awn. Co. Norfolk,Va.. MiUer, Rhoads & sWtz 
ur. II)., Linn & Scnioffs Dry Goods Co. Ogdenebarg. N. Y.. N. Frank’s Sons. 
Mien., Eromons Spedalty Co. O mal^ . Be^-^witzer IMg. Co 

Peoria, ifl., Blc^k & Kuhl Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Gimbel Brothers. 
Pittoborgh. t’a., kaufmann & Baer. 
PittBfield, kass.. Rico & Kelly. 

. Portland, Me., Oren Hooper's Sons. 


F. Murray-Smith Co, 
Hampeon - Mistie 
^ &^Jx>throp, 


LIMITED 

EVERY DAY-NO EXTRA FARE 

California and New Orléans 

Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 

“The Exposition Line-lSlS” 

Through tKe golden Southwest, famed for its traditions, scenery and climate. 
Choice of water or rail Unes to New York. The SOUTHERN PACIFIC received 
from the American Muséum of Safety the Harriman Medal for the greatest progress 
in Safety—not a pasaenger fatality in five years due to collision or other train accident. Automatic 
electric block signais—oil buming locomotives—no cinders—no dust. For information address; 

NEW YORK CITY NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 

366 Broadway Metropolitan Bank Building Southern Pacific Building Flood Building 

Agenciea ail over the United States. Mexico. Cuba. Europe 
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Millions of Shavers 
Are Shumate Fans 


The “Curved” Blade 
Won Their Favor 

Ask any of them. They’ll tell you that 
the “curved” Tungsteel blade givcs quickest, 
smoothest, most satisfying shaves. No pull, 
no Smart, and no bad temper on mornings 

« ■when "hurry-up” shaves are in order. 

I JOE TINKER 

I Famous Shortstop 




On Which Side 
of the Desk 
Are YOU? 


The man before the desk works with 
his hands and is paid for his laôor. 
The man behind the desk works with 
his head and is paid for his knowl¬ 
edge. It is merely a question of 
KNOWING HOW. 

The first step in “knowing how'’ is 
simply a matter of cutting ont, filling 
in and mailing us the coupon shown 
























Department of Classified Advertising 






































EVERYBODY’S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED-SALESMEN. 
AGENTS, ETC. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

|P|1 

i 


profltabte. Sendfoi 


A MERÇHANTTAILOR. 


campait, In takiog blg ordeM for the Casazza Fly Trap Screens, 
^ispenf»)^ in every W * i*^ thenaj 

Write.^* A? Maroni Co., Bush Tenninjï^ulîdtog^Nof 6 e| 

a8*you Uke*byHoUowlng the Clover Club s ïamoiwreciîw^glveD^In 
cernmg %e^f^o^a jqiover Clu^ The Delina 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKS-RELIOIOUS LITERATURE 

FOR THE HOME 

“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN” By James Freeman Clarke and 
jther UnltwIai^Llterature free. Address “Aasoclate Department,” 

CEDAR CHESTS: Protect your wooleti fabrlcs and furs from 
moths, by uslng oedar cheets. Write for popular prlcee. You wlll 
^ sat^ed wlth style and prlce. Home Furnlshlng Company, 

TYPEWRITERS—TOOLS 

perfTCt ap^>earanOT.*^Cl«m*t^Lindl^*^EMy™o*Tiser Wastel 

No Sédiment! Prlce; 2 cents per packet. Directions: Tear off one 
or more Stamps accordlng to the^de^l^of colour re^uli^, piRlinto 

TYPEWRITERS REBUILT By the Manufacturera—We are 
maklng a apeclalty thls month of "Visible” typewriters, Olivers, 
Jnder^^d^ ïl'^^t^tb^ machines Fa^tory^Rebuilt 

0 apply on prlce. Remlngtons, Smlth-Premlers or &ny other stand* 
ard machine preferred furnished on same conditions. Write for 
Cataiog T. Typewriter Emporium. Establlahed 1892. 34-36 W. 
Lake St.. Chicago. III. 

EVERYBODY'S MAQAZINE WANTS REPRESENTATIVES 
long tol^n: it IsTgo^'thing for^ou If^you're ndt qulte^satlsfled 
wlth yotir présent Income. Agents who give ail thelr tlme to the 
work get blg Money—spare-tlme workers are well pald for what they 
do. Il doee not matter whether you are a man or a woman. young 
or old—all the capital you need Is a neat appearance, a falr share of 
abllity, and ptenty of persévérance. Write to-day and get details of 
the best ofTer we hâve ever made. Address Circulation Department. 
Everybody’s Magazine. New York City. 

aut^ U?^hop ^od a e Iteted ând'drac^ibed^in the^Twf MMgw 

a ^0-page catalog^mai^ on reœ^t of 6c. in stami^. Montgomery 

ty^wrlSî^* $îo.OO*'t^^$Î5!Soî°*^nd fOT'^^UJo^e. ^D^t. 75. 
Dearborn Typewriter Exchange. Chicago. III. 

STAMPS—COINS—CURIOS 

WATCH YOUR CHANGE. Many rare coins worth 100% 
premium and more circulatlng. Rlght now we pay $1 to $1000.00 
for rare dates to 1909. Get posted. Send only 4c. Get our Large 
Illus. Coin Circular. Numlsmatlc Bank. Dept. B, Fort Worth, Tex. 

SEEDS. POULTRY, SQUABS, 

4i VARIETIES. Poultry. Squab Breeders, Fancy Pigeons. Ducks, 
Geese. Turkeys. Gulneas, Ornamental Birds. Wild Game. Pbeasants, 
Pea Fowl and Dogs. Incubators. frelght pald. Feed and supplies. 
Catalogue 3 cents. Missouri Squab Co., Dept. E, Klrkwood, Mo. 

STAMP^COLLEpTI^Q ^IS^ INTERES'nNO. INSTR^U^TIVE 
IncluSing Rhc^eeia.^amaica^(WateHalls). China TDragon). Malay 
H^mânStamp%o”De*t*K St*ï'*uS°M^^* Stamps. 

per week. Strong, healtby chlx, hatched by one of the oldest 
hatcherles. Catalogue Free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. E, 
New Washington. Ohio. 

SONGS—MUSIC-GAMES—ENTERTAINMENTS 

aU*you'ïint^to**know\b^^^*and ^^ment*of%oultry“for 
E!ept!'752Tsyrâcuse!'Nf 

SONQWRITERSt COMPOSERSI There U only one way to setl 
poems. mélodies. My booklet “Golden Rules for Wrltera” explalns 
U. glvlng the buyers' addresses. It also exposes the 50% royalty 
swlndle. ete. Prlce 25c. H. Bauer. 135 East 34th 8t., N. Y. 

AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES 

PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE Sketches. Monologues. Dialogues. 
Speakers. Mlnstrel Materials. Jokes. Récitations. Tableaux, Drills. 
M^cal Pièces. Entertainments for Occasions. Make Up Goods. 

Large Catalog Free. T. S. Denison « Co.. Dept. 7. Chicago. 

FOR SALE. Vulcanlzlng Plant, equlpment for ail casings and 
tubes, cost ^venty-^^ good as new, cash prlce twenty dollars. A. 


PAINT YOUR CAR YOURSELF. Save $25 to $75 by doing 
«le '^ork at home^wlÆ the Pur bi^fre^book^"The 

INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 

FOR WOMEN 

^LIFE^INSURANCE POLlCIES^B^^H^T.^^For AccuMljtlve 

ChM.'E?^SarS’“co!f^ic' atabîùhêd ïsséPse Sbèrty“8t!?N.'Y- 

Summè^com«haveyour'puwerea'dy to^ke^^^^wh^you wànt to 
p^in the way Clover Club^^The Dellnptor's 

DeW*î'75\*Thè DciffèatorfNc^Mk™ Clover Club, 

MOVING-PICTURE PLAYS—ACTING 

8ta''tdra 'd°de 'î!^’^^p''re tîme'«plrlenc“ ’lltCTary'ailîfi"' 

UsMn7c^.?303°AtlM“BMk'Bwl!!^tacYûnatlfohlo/'”’ 

workmanship abeol^ly^guarMt^^^JoOMREU^jJ^L^^ 
V\e ^are largest bmlders^^f WTFIT 

çLy^forouAhrw^^i^le^^k^^bout^Gray Motors^nd complété j 

LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. Easy and fasclnatlng way 
to earn money in spare tlme. Blg demand. Produrers pay $10 to 
$X00 each. Descriptive catalog free. Authors’ Motion Pîctu>v- 
School, 122 H. S.. Mlch. Ave.. Chicago. 

MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN WRitÊ 
them. We teach you by mall. No experlence needed. Blg tle- 
mand, good pay. Details free. Ass'd Motion Plcture Schools, 
674 T Sheridan Road, Chicago. 

SHETLAND PONIES 

robu”t^h«5th’^to**chndr^^8afe“S*“deffïffymat«®“?nexpen 
^^nt^^^îilus?ratM^Cataîogue?° BelS^MSde^FarnS^Box 13, 
Markham. Va. 


>Q Bverybody’s Magazine in writing to advertiser 
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Hâve y ou a Utile ^Fairy'* in y our home? 

Your hcalthy, husky boy or pretty, playful girl 
will enjoy Fairy Soap for the toilet and bath and 
what they enjoy you will also appreciate. 


3 FAIRY SOAP 3 


It is healthfiilly cleansing, of course—and it is sweet and 
pure and clean because it is made of fine vegetable oils. 

Each white, oval float- MBb Wears to the thinnést 
. ing cake of Fairy Soap wafer — that's econ- i 

is good for twenty- omy; delights its user Â 

five full baths. —that's satisfaction. Æi 


Kindly mention Everybody’s Magazine in writing to advertisers or visîting your dealer. 
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Ofca Ave. A. Bayonne, N. J. 

S s!Tlo= 


Zk '-zzrzr-'^r ' 

■ Jo:/ ■// alw^ be proud ofyour 6fca 
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This new member of the large 
and growing family of Whitman 
sweets weighs 19 ounces. 



Fruits and Nuts 


Supplied by our sales agents almost 
everywhere. Retails at $ 1.25, except 
in Canada and ejctreme west Sent 
postpaid if no agent is convenient. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 

Philadelphia 

Mahrs Instanianeou, Chocolaté 

and Marshmallou) Whip. 



Keeps After Opening 


5LUE1ME1t 
IVEtchup 


Choice, red-ripe tomatoes, 
cooked lightiy, pure spices, 
cider vinegar and sugar—ail 
blended so carefully that the 
true tomato taste is re- 
tained. Prepared in sanitary ' 
kitchens.byskillfulchefs.Blue j 
Label Ketchup is of unvary- ; 
ing excellence— cornes to you j ; 
in sterilized bottles, and is f 


Delicious—Appetizing—Satisfying |ij 

Contains only those ingrédients |j| 

Recognized and Endorsed | 

by the U. S. Government |' 


Ask your grocer for our 
Soups, Jatns, Jellies, Pré¬ 
servas, Méats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
They are — each one— 
equally as high quality 
and satisfying a^ Elue 
Label Ketchup. 

tVrIte for our Instruclioe 
hooklel "Original Menm. ” 

Il will help you in solelng 
thaï ‘ 'nexl méat ' ' question. 

A postal mentioning your 
grocer's name, and this 
magazine, will bring it. 

Curtice Brothers Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 



Kindly mention Everybody’s Magazine in writing to advertisere or visiting your dealer. 
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Use it every day 

C LEANSE the mouth as well as the teeth. The toilet of 
the mouth is incomplète without a thorough rinsing 
with Listerine, an agreeable antiseptie solution that keeps the 
entire oral cavity sweet and healthy. 

AH druggists sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St.Loub.Mo. 


Is Your Refrigerator 
PoisoningYour Family? 

Y doctor 

you that a refrigerator 
whieb be kept 

dean and wholeaome aa you 
can easilÿ keep the Monroe, 


AM^MC^N^OtonSta^j^th- 


$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 

Nothing Down—Free Trial. Lei» thao 
3 Agents'Prtcea. Shipped on approval. 11 


iSolidPor- 


l£>y“Monroe’l 


Paddington 
Pants'Presser 


30 Days’Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Crédit 

Direct from factory 


artides'in 


«t-tO'Sew or 

ïi'i7à 


Magnificent Steel Launch $Q^ 

Complète With Ensine, Reody to Run 


r 


The next storm may do this to your finest trees 

them off like tïie one shown Sere, If yoiïr trees need no attention you want to know it. If they 
do, you ought to know it. If you want real Tree Surgery, it must be Davey Tree Surgery. 

Expert Examinations Without Charge. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.. Inc.. S29 Elm Street. Kent, O. 
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Ouch ! It slipped ! 


Germs aie eveiywhere. They 
may enter throiigh the tiniest 
break in the skin. The safe 
way is to paint the hurt with 


New-Skin 


It kills germs and protects the 
skin. Always hâve it handy. 
10c, and 25c. at druffRists. The 

box. Home Size by Parcel Post 
for 25c. in stamps. Address 
Dept C. Newskin Co.. New York 



When you need it, yoa need it badly 




No“Made Up”Look 

Every woman owes it to herself 
and to her friends to always retain 
that transparent, smooth, velvety 
complexion of youth which won- 
derfully enhances her attractive- 
ness. 

There’s no secret, mystery or difficulty 
about it—every woman can bave 

just a natural, beautiful com¬ 
plexion through the use of 

CARMEN 

Complexion Powder 

Enhance* Your Natural Attractiveness 

Distinotively différent from any other 
complexion powder—blending perfectiy 
with the tones of the comriexion—im- 
proving and preserving agoodcomplexion, 
transforming a poor complexion into one 
of charming attractiveness, imparting a 
sparent, velvety texture not obtain- 
through use of any other préparation. 

CÂRMEN Stays On 

Doesn’t Show Powder 

No matter if the skin is rough, 
CarmenPowder is SO fine, un- 
usually fine, that it will not 
show powder—and it stays 
in until you remove it. 
Carmen Powderpossesses an 
exquisite fragrance, lasting 
“ long as the powder. 




Makers of Carmen Cold G 
25c and 3Sc Jars 
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Public drinking cups are now conceded to I 
frequent source of contagion. The laws prohibit 
ir common use in most States. Many of the 
largest corporations, business bouses and factories 
in the United States are showing considération for 
their employées by supplying them with Baldwin 
“Finback” Drinking Cups. These cups are made 
under cleanly conditions from a specially prepared 
paper absolutely “safe" from every possible con¬ 
tagion because they are perfectiy clean, the handiest 
' >st satisfactory individual drinking cup made, 

> _J necessity and indispensable for R. R. Stations. 

^p’t Stor», Hotels. Théâtres. Clubs. Steamboats. Hospitals. 


BALDWIN 

flNBACK 


“UTILITY” CASE 


RINKINC CUP 



You could 
4ip ^Kis 
house 
wa<er 


The advertisements.in Everybody’s Magazine are indexed. Tum to page 4- 
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IsHalfYourruel 

ExpcnscWorfliSaving? 


Why Underfeeds Cut Coal Bills in Two 


pea or buckwheat sizes of hard coal yield in the Underfeed as much clean, even beat as 

I AijS'hest-prictd coal in other heaters. The Underfeed is H |1DH î«iD|BQ|l| iPH SflHI ? H 
adapted to warm air, steam or bot water. Shall we send you the B ill Kj *J iti I 
names and addresses of over 2,000 Underfeed users —some 

■- I ■r''T,ÎXt"VTh“s7.e“rc!ircL“.;, ohro ^ 

OUR STARTLING GUARAJiTEE ■ j üke to kn'ow tO eut m Coal " 

half by means of the Und^eed, when proiwrly installed and operated. | j *** two-thirds with an | 


**Land of the Sky 




Spend Your Summer Vacation 
in the ‘^Land of the Sky.** 

Among the gigantic mountains 
of Western North Carolina, 
at an average height of 2000 
feet above sea level, are the cool, 
picturesque resorts of the “Land 
of the Sky”. The scenery is 
always grand, outdoor life 
invigorating and the evenings 
cool, restful and recuperative. 
Y ou may indulge to your heart’s 
content in outdoor sports such as: 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Shooting, Boat- 
ing, Csuioeing, Riding, Driving, Auto- 
mobiling and Mountain Climbing. 

In Ihis tovcly section of fVeslem North Carolina are many beautiful resorts, 
among them heing — Asheville, Tryon, Hendersonüilte, Breoard, Saluda, 
Waynesotlle, Balsam, Hot Springs, Fiat Roch, and Lake Toxaway, in 
the “Beautiful Sapphire Couniry." 

Tourist tickets now on sale to resorts in the “Land of the Sky.” 


Read This Letter 

and i*£i perfect\y sâtisfied with résulta. Am usin? i 
lying $8 and $8.50 for their fuel. A ton of slack lasts as 


long as a ton of lurd coal and with eq 
Yours tftily, GEO. M^COS 


Kindlyi 


rybody’s Magazine ir 
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J^lsiy^frPtano Owner»? 


WtFfPŒ^fjfou 

givbNature^ ^ 

/(HANCEf 


Quit fighling Nature—co-operate with i 
her—give her a chance to treat disease 
and pain in her own way. Use vibration 
with a “Rex" Ellectric Vibrator. 

The “Rex," by ite direct action upon affected areas, 
builds up the body, sends the btood tingling through the 

Send for Frt “ 




The PA G 
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r No more I 
punctures ! I 

Sounds too good to be I 
true. But the automobilists I 
who sent in theold hardware I 
shown here—andthousands 1 
o£ others—know by happy ' 
expérience tliat it ü true. 

They know that the rem- . 
edy for tire troubles—for the 
costly delays that 
punctures cause — fot 
frequent, expensive in- 
ner-tube replacements, 


ner-tube replacements, 
is the LEE PUNCTURE-PROOF — 
extra-service pneumalic tire. Their re¬ 
ports should convince any skeptic. 

FreePamphlet“H,” “Real Relief for 
I Auto Owners,” contains many letters on 
the service given by "the tires that put 
the sure inpleasure." 




LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
I Conshohocken, Pa. 


Why gamble w'ith punctures—losing 
time, patience and money—when with 
every LEE PUNCTURE-PROOF PNEU- 
MATIC TIRE we give a 

Money-Back Guarantee 


Vanadium” Rubber 

sed outy in the Lee factory) which assures lonarer 


Kîndly mention Everybody’s Magazine in writing to advertfeers or visiting your dealer. 
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This Book Sent 

1 l\LlJu Request 

A Moore Uose Leaf Record Book 

|ÎJ 'T'H® is a 

Z' \. ciHng deviTe^"lt°ifthe 

Beats Q^rdSystems 

ModRE"s*^^ODERN“M'ETHODS°"contam 

160 pagcs.^Ilus^atinK and desciibin^ 40 of the most i^pular 

eaaily and correctly a Loose Lea * ^atem'ror'àny p'urpoâe-P 
Our Catalog 

MOORE’S MODERN METHODS sent 

FREE 

JOHN C. MOORE CORP.. 868 Stone St.. Rochetter. N. Y. 

The Corona will u,vc its cost ($50.) for any 

Teif Days' pîtîfî 

Mb sÿ® ?oijsi3^§§fe 

miim Do Not Walt; Write ItNOWl 

wr 81iBjlD'’cYCLÊ'col“Dspt.'’'/.«“"“cHrcACiO 


^éSîi^ n Jt ^ ^ r* dever idea 

BAGOF co-'binlng a 

I d b h " 

Bagof you avoid^waitin^^for' llu’r‘'^tp5^®to dry. ®t's mÏ 

GEORGE J. KELLY CO., 510 Washington St. IINN, MASS. 

^ THE RETURN TO OUTDOORS '' 

"silt. 

IMULLINS STEEL BOAT5 CAN T 51NK 



ndüS *"’^2ès.”RlbS^*oïïi!udinïny''and 


jff Complété Launch R»dy^Æ ^94Jg 


NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 
Sixty.four different models in ail sizes ready to ship. eqnipped with the 

12.600 satisfied owners. Write today for large Free Illnetrated Catalog. 

-- - 



îverybody’s Magazine are indexed. Tum 
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Mail 

Postal 

ForThis 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 

“T*- r!*?!: 


for a Sample Cake 

J^dïïoi??''pe« 

face. You wiU never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and pcrfect. 

Wliite Rose 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARMSHES 

/Wcan Fàctoriefij^ YoA 


Send a 2^ Stamp 
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You can hegin your 
vacation right now — 

H ALF its joy lies in planning its absorbing details and in the d< 

pation of its pleasures. Start today to arrange for your suminer récréation 
by sending for a copy of "A Summer Paradise a book bubbling over with 
vacation joy and sunsbine. It tells where to go and how to go—imparts intimate 
information concerning the wonderful Northern New York resort région reached by 

THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON SERVICE 

Shortest, Qaickest and Best Une Between New York and Montreal 



_ Don’t Delay 
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Decorate That Large 

Interior With This 


For school, church, club, hospital, u 
Alabastine, the tanitaryvizW tint 
will not 




Âlabasline 


Alabastine Co., w«« 


Kindly mention Everÿbody’s Magazine in writing te 


visiting your dealer/ 
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rhrow Away Your Oars! 


Ton won’t need them any more. No more back-breaking worfc, tired muscles oj 
blistered hands. Tlie newest and most powerful attachable ro— '— 

made. Guaranteed for fhw years. Full î h. p., thrce-port, L—-- - 

I^il^ttached ^ow boal^^ tnm to^g^mjles an hour. (Can be 

JVetv WRIGHT Attachable Rowboat Motor 

Réversible in Two Seconds 

iow**peedk^B^S*muffier°^9-in. bronze^ propellor* ol 


Write Today 

c. T. WRUHT ENGINE CO., Dept 1035, Greenville, Mich. 


What will he do 7 


IVER JOHNSON 

Automatic REVOLVER 

Iver Johnson’8 Arms & Cycle Works 
126 River Street, Fitcbburc, Maas. 

9> Chambers Stml. Nt* York 717 Maiket Slreat, San Francisco 


What will the tense, crazy-nerved, 
doped weasel of a man do ? Baby’s cry 
calls the mother—baby, mother and 
this cruel, human vermin in a dark 
room—that’s what burglary is. 

Are you ready—if the time should 
corne—to do your duty by your burglar? 

Between you and the burglar there is 
but One law—a law which was old 
when the cave man followed it—your 
right to de/endyour home and famüy. 


SAFETY 

Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver is 
safe—safe even if dropped—safe in nervous 
hands, for its safety is automatic—part of the 
revolver—no levers nor buttons to press—or 
forget. The only way it can be fired is by a 
.long pull on the trigger. The final test—you 
can Hammer the Hammer. 

Equipped throughout with unbreakable, 
permanent tension wire springs. 


$6.00 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Dealers 
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"■S.SSffiLiïï*"-' 

‘‘-sav 

ÆwffSSS&Æ”Y“r5fr^^ œSSS^w MIX F„. 

= iSfe- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 

45 Astor Place. New York City 

IzE5Sï^^sï^%.S'E53sE5H» 
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T O a piano years of history are 
nothing; honors and medals and 
awards are nothing, if that piano has 
not today the quality or group of 
qualities which make it greater as p. 
musical instrument, greater as a musi- 
cian’s musical instrument, than at any 
time in its past history. 


Literature mailtd gladly 



The advertisements in Everybody’s Magaiine are indexed. Tum to page 4. 
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These Tires Alone 

—are guaranteed not to skid on wet or greasy pavements, 
else returnable at full purchase price after reasonable 
—are guaranteed for 4,500 miles actual service for thï 
protection only on the basis of years of proof that thii 
is a Ipw minimum. 

—are guaranteed to be absolütely oilproof—immune 
eiSects of oîl on roads, garagefloors,or otherwise enoountered. 


mCUUM' ÇmwTIRES ; 

No user bas éver challenged the non-skid guaranteed 
Purchasers should always figure on the great excess mileag^ 
(above the guarantee) averaged by these tires, many recOrds' 
exceeding 12,000 miles on heavy cars. i 

The Oilproof feature is invaiüafele, and éliminâtes much'worrv 
and inconvenience* ^ r ' 

Start 1914 on VACUUM CUPS i 

Dealers Everywhere 

Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa. 


tion Everybody’s Magazine in writing 1 


» advertisers or visiting your dealer. 
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Storm Signais—Traffic Signais—Travél 
Tests ot Many Kinds —Nonc of Them 
Worries the Car Owner Who Rides on 




^ Non-Skid Tires 

E VERY Firestone user is ready 
for the sudden stop and the 
quick start that the traffic demands. 

He is ready for sharp curves or difficult grades. 

The Firestone rubber letters, Non-Skid, built broad and massive, 
form right angles of tough résistance against skid in any direction. 
They afford the limit of protection and inspire a confidence that 
only Firestone users enjoy. 

And Firestone Non-Skids are the idéal touring tires for ail seasons. The 
toughness of the tread, with its extra depth of lively rubber, means surest 
riding and greatest comfort. It means— 

“Most Miles per Dollar” 

Hâve your car Firestone-shod now by any leading dealer 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio — AU Large Cities 
*'Amertca*« Largeêt Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers** 


Thei 
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Bowser Keeps the 

“Punch” 

In Your Gasolene 

And Saves Your Oil 

What you seek in a car is Power. 
You can’t get it from devitalized gas. 
Your gasolene must be full-bodied. 

It must abound with ail its original 
life—“kick” — “punch”—“hit”— 
or whatever else you wish to call it. 
Bowser has solved that problem. 
Keep your gasolene underground 
—in one of the air-tight, water- 
proof, évaporation and weather-free 


Underground Gasolene Storage Systems 

Then your gasolene will always be 
clean and powerful. It will pump 
any distance to the garage. The 
Bowser pump will measure and check 
it as used. No spillage—no waste— 
no fire hazard. And when the gas 
is used it will make the car ^ 


Bowser Systems for 

Stores and Factories 

For twenty-nine years Bowser has been solv- 
ing oil storage problems in stores, factories and 
power plants generally. These range from sim¬ 
ple “kerosene” equipment to the big central- 
ized storage, filtering and circulating oil Sys¬ 
tem. Every drop of oil accounted for. No 
Waste. No theft. No évaporation. 

Let Bowser luit you soloe your oll troUems. Va the 
coupon. Sendittoday—NOW. Nockarft. Nooiliiallon. 

S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Handling Devices 

1161 Thomas St, Fort Wayne, Ind. 



A Bowser System in your Garage saves 
you money. Insures Power—plus. Cornes 
in any desired 
capacity. Easy 
toinstall. Easy 
to operate. 
Adds to the ef- 
ficiencyofyour 

Ask about the 
particularBow- 
ser System for 
your Garage. 

No More of This Use the coupon. 


COUPON 

s. F. BOWSER & COn Inc. 

1161 Thomas St.» Fort Wayne» buL» U* S. A. 

Withoot ezpense or obligation on my part aend me 
particulara regarding a Bowser Oil Storage System for 
the purpose which I bave indicated with an (X). 
( ) Private Garage ( ) Public Garage 
( ) ^anufocturing 

{ ) Power Plant ( ) Dry Cleaners ( ) Stores 


Kindly mention Everybody’s Magazine in 
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Why you sho uld be interested in Roofîng 


PREQUENTLY the build- 
-T ing of a roof on a factory or 
warehouse, or any building, is 
regarded as merely incidental to 
the whole proposition. 

Great care and thought is spent 
in deciding whether to use stone 
or concrète for the foundation. 
Even the choice of materials for 


If ym want a really waterproof, fire- 
retardant roof covering that will last 20 
years or more, be sure you get a Barrett 
Spécification Roof. 


I 




tlie fence about the place gets its 
share of attention. 

But with many owners of build¬ 
ings the roof is only a roof and 
they take it as a matter of course 
that they must repair leaks every 
now and then. 

Do you realize that this is the wrong 
viewpoint? 

The roof is a most important part of the 
structure. If properly specified, you 
will be free from leaks and trouble 
and expense. 

The Barrett Spécification is the scientific 
standardization of an old established 
theory of roofing—one that has stood for 
years as the best in roofs—namely, a 
combination of coal tar and pitch, tarred 
felt and gravel or slag. 


Spécial Note 

We ad-vise incop- 
porating in plans 
the full wording of 
The Barrett Spéc¬ 
ification, in order 
to aToid any mis- 
understanding. 

If any abbreviated 
form is desired, 
however, the fol- 
lowing i s s U g- 

ROOFING-Shall 
bea Barrett Spéc¬ 
ification Roof laid 
as directed in 
printed Spécifica¬ 
tion, revised Au- 
gust 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and sub- 
ject to the inspec¬ 
tion requirement. 


A copy of the Barrett Spécification in full sent free onre- 
quest. Ëvery owner, builder and engineer should hâve it. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

NevYork Chiaco Philadelphia Boiton SL LodU Kaniaa City 
CIcTeland Cincianati Minneapolis Fituhurrh Seattle Binninfham 
THB PATERSON MFC. CO,, Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
VancouFcr John. N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


ne are indexed. Turn 



, The Turks Head Buildins 
Providence, R. I. 
Archîtects, Howells & Stokes 
Builders, Thompson-Starrett 
Co., New York. 


Barrelt Sp^dtication Roof 
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serves as an effectuai barrier to thievery. 
The front door cylinder is the same as that used on the finest office 
or public building and it bas advantages which are peculiar to itself. 
Catalog K112 tells of them. Sent on request. 

P. & F. CORBIN 

The American Hardware Corporation Successor 

NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 

Chicago New York Philadelphia 


The advertîsements ïn Everybody’s Magazine are îndexed. Tu 
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ly/TACADAM roads disintegrate by 
various processes. Automobiles 
destroy the surface, pulverizing and 
loosening it so that it blows away in 
the form of dust. When the top coat 
of screenings is thus destroyed the road 
has lost its roof, and water, instead of 
being shed quickly to the gutters, péné¬ 
trâtes into the lower layers of larger 
stone and does endless damage. 

Under heavy loads ordinary macadam 
undergoes a certain amount of internai 
movement which is very destructive. 
The stones below the surface, grinding 
against each other under great pressure, 
exert a mutually abrasive effect, result- 
ing in a general disintegration and 
breaking-down. 

Booklets i 


The modem way to protect roads against 
such wear is to bond them with Tarvia. 
Tarvia is a dense, viscid compound of 
coal tar. It fills the voids between the 
stones and forms a tough, plastic mat¬ 
rix. On the Tarvia surface thus formed 
automobile wheels do no damage, since 
the tenacity of the Tarvia is great 
enough to resist the traffic- 
Used in the interior of the road, Tarvia 
keeps the stone in its proper position 
and prevents internai shifting, rubbing 
and grinding. These two results of 
the use of Tarvia bring about great 
économies in maintenance. 

A tarviated road lasts so much longer 
and needs so little care that the cost of 
the Tarvia is morethan compensated for. 
request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kindly i 


i Everybody’s Magazine in writing to i 
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Silk SHIRTS 


Exquisité colors and 
patterns in durabl& 
washahle silks 

$^.00 to SiO.OO 

Arrow CoLLARS 



“STANDISH"smartly expresses 
the hest in summer collar styles 
2 for 2 ^^ 


CluettPeahody ^Ca, Inc, 
Makers, Troy, KY 


The advertîsements in Everybody's Magazir 


xed. Tur 
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This is confidence born of long expérience. 

Each ingrédient used in the making of this soap, 
either in cake or liquid form, has aiways been 
selected on a quality basis. The purest of pine-tar 
is combined with other cleansing and healing agents 
in the proportion best adapted to the needs of the 
scalp and hair. 




The daims made for “Packer’s” hâve always 
been reasonable. We do not say that it will grçw 
hair—Nature alone can do that. But we do daim 
that its systematic use is of the greatest aid in 
improving scalp conditions—thus con- 
tributing to the normal growth, 
health and lustre of the hair. 


CAKE 47r LIQUID 


(Pure as the Fines) 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 85 C, 81 Fulton St., N. Y 


Kindly mention Everybody's Magazine ir 
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Our boys came to bat in tbe las 
the nintb with tbe score tied. 
fanned. Stimson walked. He 
second wbile Griggs vas tbrow] 
first. Big Ed Barrows, looking beyond 
the pitcher to tbe club bouse in center 
field witb its cooling sbower, tbougbt 
good time to end tbe day's toil and i 
-- bail safely to rigbt, bringing ii 
...LU .U. ...:.,ning- 


^ Of course, the sporting éditer thought that he was cracking a joke at Big Ed’s 
expense when he confided to the fans the supposed motive power behind that hit 
to right. But there was more fact than fancy in his observation. Indeed, Ed saw 
with his mind's eye not only the refreshing shower but a big cake of Ivory Soap 
waiting to free his hot, chafing skin from the dust and sweat of the contest. 
fl Under these conditions could you blâme him for spoiling an extra-inning game? 


IVORY SOAP. 


99^^ PURE 


The ad\ 


i in Everybody’s Magazir 


î. Turn to page 4. 
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